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Art. I1—The Philosophy of History. 


THE subject of this Paper, the Problem of the Philosophy of 
Human History, and the conditions of its right solution, can- 
not, perhaps, be more appropriately introduced, than by reeall- 
ing one of the most significant legends of medizeval Europe, as 
illustrated in one of the most vivid creations of the modern 
school of German art. Kaulbach, in his picture of the Battle 
of the Huns, brings before our vision a wide plain, strewed with 
the corpses of Huns and Romans, who had fallen in a sangui- 
nary contest, while the whole upper air is depicted as filled 
with living combatants, whose mysterious strife is lighted up 
only by the dim rays of the pale queen of night. The legend 
runs, that so fierce was the hostility of the Teutonic and the 
Latin races, that even the bands of death could not restrain 
their lust for strife. Even the perturbed spirits of the slain, 
after the sun had set, left their mangled bodies to prolong the 
deadly struggle in the open sky above the ensanguined field of 
Mars. The perpetuity of the feud of these historic races, at 
this juncture of times, the angle of modern civilization, is bodied 
forth in the boldness of the legend. But it also seems to inti- 
mate another fact,—that battles fought in the material are re- 
newed in the spiritual sphere. They end not with the defeat 
or victory of the hour. They come up again with a wider scope, 
and under a clearer sky. 

And thus may this Battle of the Huns be to us an apt image 
of what is perpetually recurring in respect to all the great 
battles in the annals of our contesting race. One of the objects 
of the historic page is to call up the spirits from the realm of 
the shadowy past, to make their conflicts live again in the 
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minds of the present, that we may see in a rarer atmosphere 
_ the elements and the meaning of the struggles in which they 
ignorantly fought for us. Thus, though 


* All changes, nought is lost ; the forms are changed, 
And that which has been is not what it was, 
Yet that which has been is.” 
The turmoil and dust of the conflict pass away; warring pas- 
sions illustrate permanent principles; the successive contests 
of races tell us of the victories of truth and the progress of 
_ righteousness. And so human history becomes, in the eloquent 
) description of Cicero, “the test of time, the light of truth, the 
| life of memory, the rule of life, the messenger of antiquity.” 
One of the peculiar characteristics of the speculations of the 

nineteenth century, as compared with those of the eighteenth, 
is seen in the attempts made to understand the present, 
and even to predict the future, by means of the past. The 
most remarkable revolution in the method of investigation is 
probably to be found in the sphere of historical research. To 
the vain iniagination, nurtured by the popular philosophy of 
the last century, that we are to make all things new, has suc- 
ceeded the conviction, so well expressed by the inscription on 
an ancient coin, that “ time discovers the riches of antiquity.” 
Even the sciolist has learned to say, with Sir Matthew Hale, 
“ that truth is the daughter of time.” That contempt of his- 
tory, which used to be esteemed the beginning of wisdom, is 
now seen to be the end of folly. Many a dream of the future 
has vanished like an unsubstantial pageant, while the forms of 
the past have come to assume an immortal honour. That super- 
ficial egotism which prated of the sovereignty of the individual, 
is supplanted by that wiser humility which tells us that “ all 
the world is a wiser man than any man in the world.” The 
individual is seen to be but the nursling of Humanity, and the 
present as the product of the past. The atomic theory of the 
race is superseded by the dynamic, thus giving the only condi- 
tion under which history can assume the dignity of a science. 
It is studied not as an aggregate of atoms, but as a complex of 
powers. The raee is viewed in the Ohristian aspect of its unity, 
and not in the infidel aspect of a mere flock of individuals. It 
is imaged forth, now as the life of one man, in its successive 
periods of youth, of manhood, and of maturity; now as a 
growth, through all its stages, like that of a tree with its blos- 
soms and its fruit; again, as a constant ascent in a spiral,. 
steadily aspiring, in spite of alternations, to a high consumma- 
tion; or, yet again, as the orderly development of one conse-. 
cutive plan, embracing all nations and races in their progress 
towards some adequate ultimate end. What is called its anti- 
quity is seen to be but its youth; antiquitas seculi, jwoentus 
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mundi; and its most youthful races are recognised as its most 
mature, having the heritage of the past. And the object of 
the whole historic course, the grand historic problem of the 
destiny of the race, what is it for? whither doth it tend? is 
inquired after with an earnestness which betokens its import- 
ance. 

And, accordingly, we find the so-called philosophy of history 
assuming an unwonted space in the meditations of the con- 
templative, as well as in the dreams of the ardent. Eve 
leading tendency of the times, philosophical, religious, politi- 
cal, moral, and even literary and esthetic, attempts to justify 
itself, on historic grounds, to construct its philosophy of his- 
tory. Not mere abstract reason and right are appealed to, 
but also the concrete testimony of history. The European 
absolutist and democrat are equally confident on historic 
grounds. Gervinus is subjected to judicial accusation for 
lighting that dry light in which he showed that the course of 
history has been ever, through aristocracy and mgnarchy, to 
a democratic rule, in the land in which Schlegel was ap- 
plauded for teaching that the supremacy of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy is the sense and aim of the historic course.. And 
the revived activity of the Roman Catholic literature, under 
Bonald and De Maistre in France, Mohler and Moliter in 
Germany, Balmes in Spain, Wiseman and Newman in Eng- 
land, has planted itself on this field of investigation, as on no 
other. By the great modern Protestant theologians and his- 
torians, especially of Germany, the very sphere of controversy 
with the enemies of our faith has been transferred from the 
speculative to the historic domain; and our political and 
social theorists also feel the necessity of finding at least the 
fulcrum for their levers in that which has been and is. If is 
almost unconsciously assumed, that every legitimate specula- 
tion in respect to government and society must authenticate 
its claims by the sure word of history, ere it can be received 
as a prophecy. Nor is this tendency excluded even from the 
purely speculative sciences; for from Schelling to Hegel we 
have elaborate attempts to show that the whole of history has 
been ever labouring in the throes of birth with their systems, 
as the best progeny of time. 

This characteristic of modern thought, which has led it to 
throw itself so resolutely upon the solution of the historic pro- 
blem of the race, is not accidental, and therefore it is not 
likely to be transient. It is né& the. product of enthusiasm 
alone, nor has it been dissipated in mere imaginations. It is 
rather to be regarded as a legitimate product of that move- 
ment of the human mind, inaugurated by the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. The most general characteristic of 
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that movement, as exemplified, though not exhausted, in its 
religious reforms, may be said, perhaps, to have been the 
application of the inductive, in distinction from the too ex- 
clusively logical, method of investigation to all the spheres of 
human knowledge. We call Bacon the father of the induc- 
tive philosophy, but his service consisted in applying to the 
study of nature that very method which all the leading re- 
formers had previously applied to the church and to theology. 
They only went back to the authentic facts and documents to 
get at the laws and principles of ecclesiastical authority; they 
went back from the later to the earlier fathers, and from these 
to the original source in the divine Word. And so Bacon 
bid men go to nature to study its authentic records, if they 
would know what nature was. Thus Descartes taught men 
to study the mind, if they would know the mind. To know 
what any thing is, you must study that thing itself,—first the 
facts, and then the laws and principles. From the facts learn 
the laws, and by the laws read the facts; this is the substance 
of that inductive method which was applied in successive order 
to the church, to nature, to the mind, to politics, and which 
is now, in a natural and necessary order, engrossing attention 
in social inquiries. And last and most difficult of all, it is 
applied to the solution of the historic problem of the race; 
in the facts of history to find its laws, and by those laws to 
read its facts, and to attempt to forecast its destiny. The 
very pressure of the inductive philosophy leads us to this high 
inquiry, and it has come up last in order, not only because 
man must have had a history before he can have a philosophy 
of history, but also because this is the central stream into 
which all these other investigations flow. 
Of the possibility of such a philosophy of history, grave 
doubts are indeed entertained. The vastness of the problem 
is confronted with the littleness of our knowledge. The fact 
that history moves in the sphere of human freedom leads 
many to say with Kant, “that even if one should find that 
humanity has been always advancing, no one could say but 
that it might to-day begin to decay; for that we have here 
to do with free beings, to whom we may indeed prescribe what 
they ought to do, but of whom we cannot predict what they 
will do.” And it further seems improbable that any one 
could have both that scope of knowledge and that scope of 
.generalization which are essential in the working out of so 
broad an investigation. Will not the very pressure of the 
inquiry force from the brain its own coinage, rather than the 
image and superscription of the reality itself? And has the 
race run so far in its course that we can see the end from 
the beginning, and that a definitive solution of its historic 
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destiny is possible? While it may be true, as Dugald Stuart 
argues, that the largest generalizations about human affairs 
are of the readiest application, is it not also true that they 
are to be made with the utmost reserve, since they can only 
be made with the utmost difficulty ? 

And to these general scruples are added the doubts, espe-~ 
cially of Protestant Christians, as they see how the extreme 
conservative and the extreme radical tendencies of the day,— 
the Romanist on the one hand, and the infidel on the other,— 
have been most prodigal of such theories. The latter assumes 
that the day of Christianity is past, that its night has come, 
and that “through the shadow of that night” the world is 
“ sweeping into a new and younger day,” to be ushered in by 
reorganization of society in church and in state. ‘The Romanist 
as confidently maintains that the ultramontane view of the 
church is the central idea in human history and destiny. And 
both equally predict and labour for the extermination of our 
Protestant Christianity. And so it is hardly strange, when 
history is made to read only such lessons, that many wise men 
are made willing, in faith, to let the historic problem work 
itself out, as it is most surely doing, without their aid or 
comfort. 

* But if Christian and Protestant men neglect such investi- 
gations, will not many ardent minds lend a willing ear to the 
bold generalizations of both Papist and infidel? Will not 
many an imagination be set on fire by the dream of a splendid 
hierarchy, or by the vision of an occidental republic? And 
did not alchemy precede chemistry; and did not astrology 
anticipate astronomy ? . 

And while we fear, as well we may, the presumption of 
grappling with the historic problem itself, and propounding a 
solution of it, are we not, by this sketch of the nature and 
present state of these inquiries, prompted and authorised to 
ask, What is the real problem of investigation in the philo- 
sophy of history? What are the conditions of the right solu- 
tion of that problem? And in what sequence of historical 
events must that solution be found, if at all? To such preli- 
minary questions as these, it may be the part of wisdom, and 
not of arrogance, to give an earnest heed. - And even if Pro- 
testant Christianity is too reverential to attempt definitely to 
solve the historic problem, there may at least be a vital neces- 
sity for its showing that the theories of its two instinctive foes 
are premature, and not conformed to the demands of science 
in this high region of research. f 

What, then, is the real problem which the philosophy of 
history attempts to solve? : 

The philosophy of history proposes to treat history as a 
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branch of sciencé. This takes for granted that it is suscep- 
tible of a scientific exposition; that from the study of its 
facts, we can come to a knowledge of its laws and principles. 
It supposes, also, that only through the facts can we come to 
a knowledge of its principles; that in a legitimate way the 
inductive method can be applied to these facts; and that the 
induction must precede the deduction, or the application of 
the historic laws to any future possible cases. The inquiry, 
then, is the same in kind with that in any other branch of 
philosophy. It may be more difficult, the causes more com- 
plex, and the mass of facts greater; but the process of investi- 
gation must be the same as in all the inductive sciences; and 
that is, from the facts learn the principles, and by the prin- 
ciples read the past, and, if possible, forecast the future. 

The facts of human history do indeed cover a long tract of 
time, and a large sphere of space. They constitute one vast, 
progressive, connected series of events, having the earth for its 
material basis, time for its condition, moral freedom for its 
essential element, and the final destiny of the race for its end. 
They are the product of human freedom; but so far as they are 
facts, they have come out of the region of mere possibility into 
that of reality, and are proper subjects of investigation, Super- 
natural elements may be intermingled with the natural, bit 
still, as extant in history, we may lawfully inquire for their 
origin and aim. This body of facts comprises whatever has 
been done or suffered by man’s myriad tribes, so far as the re- 
cord has survived, from the beginning until the most recent 
times. And it is with this body of facts that the philosophy of 
history has to do; and, as a philosophy, the question it has to 
answer about them is one and simple, however difficult may be 
the answer; and it is this, What is the destiny of the race, as 
that is contained in, and may be inferred from, the whole his- 
tory of the race? The historic problem is without significance, 
unless it be understood as seeking for the rational grounds, 
order, and ends of that which has actually occurred in the his- 
tory of the race. 

Many of the so-called philosophies of history have chiefly 
failed from not keeping in view the only legitimate object of 
their investigation. They have not let history explain itself; 
they have laid their own theories to the judgment of it. They 
have not sought to infer the destiny of man from his actual 
history; but they have prophesied his destiny, and by their 
‘ prophecy misinterpreted his history. 

Who, for example, from the actual facts of history, could 
infer, with Auguste Comte, that the destiny of man was to form 
a republic, with positive science as its means of regeneration ? 
This is not an induction, but the speculation of a phantasiast. 
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In point of fact, just so far as any theory about human destiny 
is not a legitimate inference from the facts of that history, 
taken in their integrity and widest scope, just so far does that 
theory fail to respond to the one legitimate inquiry in the phi- 
losophy of history, which is, as we have said, simply and solely 
this, What is the destiny of the race, as that is contained in, 
and may be inferred from, the whole history of the race? 

Having thus stated what we conceive to be the legitimate 
purport of the historic problem, we are prepared for our central 
inquiry, What are the essential conditions of a right solution 
of it? , 

Here, then, is a vast, prolonged, intermingled, continuous 
series of historical facts, by whose light we are to attempt to 
read the problem of human destiny. We ask for the essen- 
tial conditions of doing this aright. These conditions are 
chiefly four:—1. That our philosophy of history be the legi 
timate reading of the whole history itself. 2. That to this 
history it assign an adequate law of progress. 3. An ade- 
quate end or object. 4. An adequate author. 

1. The first essential condition, we claim, of a true philosophy 
of history is, that it be a legitimate generalization from the 
mass of the historic facts themselves. Our theory must be the 
burden and the song of the whole history of humanity. It 
must be the one universal language and consent of all races, 
kingdoms, and tongues. It must be the accord of their varied 
notes, and the harmony of their discord. If it be not this, it 
fails in the very first requisite of all proper science. It must 
be to human history what the “ Kosmos” of Humboldt attempts 
to be to that wonderful Nature which is but the theatre of this 
sublime series of facts; and which the more meditative brother 
of that same Humboldt had in mind, when in his “ Correspond- ~ 
ence” he speaks of “‘ wishing to form a picture of humanity, to 
which all nations and ages should be seen to have been con- 
tributing,” and which he there describes by three successive 
stages of culture,—that in which we view objects in their whole- 
ness, but unanalysed; that in which we analyse their parts, but 
lose the sense of their unity; and that in which we see them 
again in their unity, illuminated and illustrated by the scienti- 
fic analysis. And a like vision of the history of the race was 
that which swept before the august mind of Pascal, when he 
said, “ that the succession of men in all the ages may be re- 
garded as one man, who lives always, and who learns conti- 
nually.” So great is the problem of human history, that its 
solution demands of us an image, a representation, an organic 
reproduction of the whole life and growth of the race, in its 
successive nations and stadia, and in all its permanent in- 
terests. 
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Vital as is this condition to a right philosophy of history; 
_ yet it is one which is frequently violated in the most ambi- 
tious attempts. It excludes, of course, any theory which is 
applicable only to a portion of that history, or to any single 
race thereof, or to any arbitrary and partial series of its facts. 
It relegates all those speculations which contemplate only a 
future reorganization of society, as the proper end and philo- 
sophy of humanity, into the regions of imagination, whence they 
had their origin. They may be good as prophecies, but they 
are bad as a philosophy of history, for they are no induction 
from its authenticated facts. They would have been just as 
credible, and probably more so, had there never been any 
history at all. 

And it is in the light of this condition of a right solution 
of the historic problem, that its grandeur, as well as difficulty, 
is disclosed to us; for it is a problem in respect to all the 
tribes of the race which have played an historic part,—to all 
the nations, so far as they have influenced the general interests 
of humanity. It is a problem which has respect to the whole 
human family in the successive stadia of its progress; in all 
the acts and scenes of that grand drama, disclosed in the 
successive annals of our race, from its infancy in the plains of 
Central Asia, through its migratory course, south and north, 
yet ever westward; in its conflicts of races and nations around 
all the shores that skirt that memorable middle sea, the boun- 
dary of three continents; in its yet intenser strife in Central 
Europe, its mastery of the shores and islands of the Atlantic, 
and its adventurous progress, freighted with the treasures and 
experience of the past, to this, our western world, whither are 
ever gravitating, as never to another centre, all races, tongues, 
and tendencies. In the solution of this problem, a part must 
be assigned to the vast oriental despotisms of the East; to the 
golden Assyria, imaged as a winged lion, to the silver Persia, 
depicted as a mighty bear, to brazen Greece, that leopard with 
wings, and to iron Rome, for which no symbol of a beast might 
stand in the old prophetic word; to the progeny of Shem, which 
has given its stability, and to the descendants of Japheth, who 
have given its impulse to the main historic stream; to Judea, 
whence came forth the law; to Rome the Papal, as well as Rome 
the Pagan, and to the empire of the Germans, as well as of the 
Latins; to the conflicts of the Imperial and Papal power in the 
medizeval times, and of the hierarchy and monarchy with popular 
and religious rights in our latest era; and that alone can be the 
right solution which shall show us how, through all these na- 
tions, stages, contests, the race has been advancing in its youth, 
its manhood, and its maturity, in its material, its social, its 
civil, its artistic, and its religious interests, under the dominion 
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of a law and in relation to an end which are comprehensive 
enough to be the law and the end of the whole historic evolu- 
tion. 

This view of the grandeur and comprehensiveness of the 
historic problem may at least restrain us from lending a willing 
ear to any proposed solution of it which is not conformed to the 
first requisite of a correct theory, which is, that it be a legiti- 
mate induction from the whole history itself. 

2. Equally imperative is our second condition of a true phi- 
losophy, and that is, that it should recognise and give us an 
adequate law of progress in the development of the race. 

The learned and versatile Chevalier Bunsen, in his recent 
work upon Hippolytus, truly remarks, “that the human race 
does not only continue to exist, like other animal races, by the 
succession of generations, but by advances in and through them, 
by families, tribes, and nations, and in ever-enlarging orbits of 
development.” And it is only under the general idea of pro- 
gress, of growth, that we can conceive of the construction of a 
real philosophy of history. All that is subject to time, and 
endowed with life, also grows. There is a law of growth to 
every living thing. The modern historian is indebted to the 
natural philosopher for the introduction of this idea into the 
sciences. It has made a revolution in the science of nature, 
and also in that of history. While in its perversions we may 
find the license, yet in its just application we may also find 
much of the glory of modern science. 

Many good and wise men are indeed repelled from this 
whole idea of development, by the use which they see to be 
made of it in most of the infidel speculations. In their reac- 
tion, they would destroy the abuse by annulling the use of the _ 
whole conception. Rebelling against the notion that any real 
progress has been made in modern society, some of them go 
so far as, with certain scriptural expositors, to put the millen- 
nium in the middle ages. In all our material prosperity they 
see only the acceleration of the velocity of an impending cata- 
strophe. But over and through the catastrophe, do they not 
also hold to a real Providence, which overturns that it may 
overrule, and which overrules for its own p ive ends ? 
And does not their faith thus affirm the law, which their doubt 
denied? And do not both their faith and their doubt suggest 
the inquiry, not as to whether the race exists under a real law. 
of progress, but, what is the real character of that law! Is it 
a law of merely continuous growth, or of growth through con- 
flicting agencies ? rane 

That the law under which the human race exists is not one 
of bare progress, like the development of a tree from the seed, 
or of an animal from the embryo, but is a law of progress 
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* through conflict, of “progression by antagonism,” as Lord 
Lindsay calls it, is one of the most patent and conspicuous 
facts forced upon us by the survey of human history. It is 
not conflict alone, it is not progress alone ; it is such a conflict 
as involves progress, it is such progress as has the strife and 
adjustment of contending agencies for its perpetual condition. 

In reading the records of history, we do mdeed, to speak 
with Milton, 


“* feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce; 


but also the progress of a victorious Providence, 


* out of evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.” 
An organising power is at work in all its crises; over all its 
chaos broods the Spirit that of old did move upon the face of 
the waters, giving birth to that fair order of the earth, at 
whose unequalled vision the sons of God did shout for joy. 

The antagonisms which we find in our own moral culture 
are but the reflex, or rather, the embodiment of those which 
exist in human history. As with each one of us, so with the 
race. The powers of light and the powers of darkness, Or- 
muzd and Ahriman, contend within us and for us. That which 
is imaged forth in the light of day and the darkness of the 
night, that which is embodied in the polar forces of the 
subtilest natural agents, that which is exemplified in the inti- 
mate and central powers of attraction and repulsion, under 
which all nature lives and grows, is repeated in a higher sphere 
in the whole history of our race. As the harmonies of nature 
are but the equilibrium of contending agencies, and its peace 
is purchased by its elemental strife, so are the harmonies of 
history and also its peace worked out through its antagonising 
forces; so that, if we would learn the rhythm of nature, of 
history, or of the human soul, we must learn it as the resultant 
of its struggling powers. And he who would read the law of 
human progress without its antagonisms, might also tell the 
geologist how the world was shaped in its order, without the 
contest of Neptune and of Vulcan. 

Progress through conflict, antagonisms working out a higher 
unity, is the inmost law of our species. It is seen in the tran- 
sition from the Jewish to the Christian economy ; it is involved 
in the very genius of Christianity as a redemptive system ; it 
is corroborated by our faith in the final victories of that sys- 
tem ; it is read in its deepest meaning, by all who are growing 
in knowledge or virtue, in what Plato calls life’s “ immortal 
battle.” And thus, while the mere idea of progress is not only 
superficial but perilous, the recognition of the pervading law of. 
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progress through conflict is an essential condition of the true 
philosophy of human history. 

3. But in order that this Jaw receive its most definite ex- 
pression, and be exempt from abuse, we need also to add 
another inquiry, and that is, What is the aim of this p 
of race? what is the end to which this law is tending? And 
accordingly we say, that the third condition of a right philo- 
sophy of history is, that it gives us an adequate end or con- 
summation of this whole historic progress through conflicts. 

Schelling has remarked, “ that there can only be a history 
of such beings as have before them an ideal, which can never 
be realised by the individual alone, but only by the race as a 
whole.” And the vision of such an ideal, as the end of the 
historic course, is necessary to the completion of our idea of 
history. As illustrating the same conception, we may recall 
those pregnant words of Cicero, “ Omnia sunt, sed tempore 
absunt,”—all things are, but absent in time as yet; they really 
exist, and they are at last to be manifested in timealso. There 
is a comprehensive end of the whole historic-course, which has 
been working in it from the beginning, for which the nations 
have been labouring in their toilseome career, for which the 
earth and all that therein is was formed and doth subsist. 
And in the philosophy of human history, the inquiry after this 
end, this consummation, is central and imperative, for the 
very heart of that philosophy is in this question, What is the 
destiny of the race, as inferred from the history of the race? 
It is comparatively easy to take any single nation and tell its 
separate part in the epic of the nations, but the question here 
is of a broader generalization, including the past as well as the 
still struggling races, and asking, Why have they all lived! to 
what have they been tending? It is unphilosophical, now, in“ 
meeting this inquiry, to put at the end of the race some s 
culative plan or object, which has never yet existed in it, but 
which it is imagined will at last grow out of it. This is to 
trample upon all the rules of the inductive philosophy. To 
be of any scientific value, our idea of the destiny of the race 
must be a legitimate inference from its actual course, must 
be seen to be contained in it, in germ, in type, in successive 

wth. 

And with-no uncertain sound the voice of history. here 
teaches, that its consummation can only be found as the moral 
interests of the race become superior to the material and na- 
tural, and as its spiritual interests predominate over the merely 
moral and natural. 

The history of the world and our own moral -consciousness 
are consulted in vain, if they do not teach us that justice and 
righteousness are to be prevalent in human society. The his-: 
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tory of the world is the judgment of the world, emphatically in 
the sense, that moral laws have controlled, in the long run, the 
destinies of states, and determined the course of the race. 
Human history is thus a faithful and solemn moral teacher, 
serene and uaimpassioned, yet severe in justice. It has been 
described as “ philosophy teaching by example,” and the chief 
philosophy it exemplifies is moral wisdom. Little cares she for 
the petty strifes and parties of the hour, for her lessons are of 
“those truths which perish never,” of brotherhood, of justice, 
and of rights. 

What the wisest moralists as well as the righteous and lov- 
ing hearts of every age have believed in and foretold,—the 
coming of that time in which injustice shall bow to righteous- 
ness, and man as man be honoured ; in which civilization shall 
have its blessings for the many, and morals give the outward 
form as well as the inward law to human life; this vision of 
the wise, this hope of the best, is enforced, if not by the unin- 
terrupted, yet by the prevalent testimony and prophecy of the 
history of mankind. Slowly, yet irresistibly, is the sense of 
brotherhood triumphing over the hostilities of races, the arts 
of peace over the lust for war, justice over oppression, rights 
over despotism, and benevolence over selfishness. Men have 
fought in succession with legions, with the phalanx, with the 
scimitar, with the rigid bow and serried pike, with guns and 
bayonets, with cannon and rifle, so stern was the needed 
discipline, that they might come to the arbitrament of reason 
and of justice. Through oriental caste and despotism, the 
license of the Greek democracy, the iron imperial power of 
Rome, the perilous luxury of monarchies and the aristocracy, 
passive obedience to kings and hierarchies, has the race made 
its suffering course toward the blessings of representative 
government and religious liberty. Through the conflicts of 
race with race, of the sons of Shem with the sons of Japheth, — 
of Asiatic with European prowess, of the Latin with the 
German stock, of the Celt with the Saxon, have we fought our 
way to the knowledge of the Christian principle that the race 
is one and a brotherhood, and that freedom shall yet be given 
unto all. Each of the greatest battles of the race has been a 
step in the progress of human rights; for Europe was saved 
from Asiatic despotism on the plains of Arbela; the Christian 
nations triumphed over Attila, the Scourge of God, at Chalons; 
the cross over the crescent under Charles Martel at Tours; 
England’s free isle was made secure at Hastings ; her European 
influence was the fruit of Blenheim’s fight ; and on the field of 
Saratoga our own America was made more free to her inhabit- 
ants, and all whom want or hope are driving to her shores. The 
dawning civilization of the East was as when the sun at early 
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light salutes the top of here and there a summit ; that of classic 
times was as when some single spots are bathed in brigh ’ness, 
shadows lingering all around; the civilization of med val 
Europe covers wider zones, but the loftiest peaks still cast the 
deepest shadows; while that to which we are advancing is as 
when the noon-day sun, full high advanced, scatters its bright- 
ness broadcast, not only enlightening the surface, but pene- 
trating the mass, so that nothing is hid from the heat thereof. 
And thus do the lessons of human history illustrate what has 
been well termed the “natural probability of a reign of 
justice.” 

And for our best instruction it embodies its teachings in 
those illustrious examples, the praise of all times,—“ the mag- 
norum virorum imagines,” whom Seneca calls the “incita- 
menta animi,”"—making them to live again in our very souls, 
inspiring and elevating. “There cannot be,” said Guizot, 
speaking of Calvin, “a great moral, though there may be a 
political revolution, without its being concentrated in some 
great personage.” For us and our example have lived and 
died those “ stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.”. We 
call them dead, but they are immortal. Abraham is yet the 
father of the faithful, and still is Aristides just. Plato is our 
ideal in philosophy, and we burn with the fire of Demosthenes. 
The trumpet-call of Luther to spiritual freedom resounds in 
our ears, and our Puritan fathers exhort us to. contend for 
civil and religious rights. Our patriotism becomes warmer 
when communing with Washington; our philanthropy is en- 
larged by the life of Howard. Martyrs still whisper in our 
ears their dying confessions; the recorded deeds of faithful 
charity bear fruit a thousand-fold, and the cup of cold water 
becomes in history a spring whose waters never fail. And 
thus does the historic page give us the very immortality of our - 
race, so that we, however humble, may be inspired by converse 
with the heroes, the sages and saints of all times. ‘Even in 
their ashes live their wonted fires.” That the sparks of all 
the sciences are buried in the ashes of the law was the boast 
of a great jurist, and the sparks of every thing that animates 
the human heart are buried in the ashes of history. As in the 
calmness of a serene night we gaze into the firmament, and see 
worlds on worlds unnumbered rise, and look upon them all as 
if here and present, and are thus filled with an adoring sense 
of the grandeur of the material frame; so in the calm and wise 
pages of historic contemplation come out before us, rat one, 
the lights of other and of distant days, burning with unfading 
lustre, shaping themselves into constellations and galaxies, 
purer and brighter than when worn and stained by their earthly 
conflicts, illuminating our way, elevating our aspirations, and 
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deepening our adoring sense of the pricelessness and immor- 
tality of truth, of justice, and of right. 

But in its attempt to forecast the destiny of the race from 
its history, the necessities of the historic problem carry us to a 
yet higher point of view than that of human brotherhood,— 
justice and rights. For, as we have said, it not only teaches 
us that moral ends will come out superior to material and sel- 
fish interests, but also that all merely human and temporal ends 
are to be subordinated to those which are spiritual and eter- 
nal. To understand the orbit of the earth, we must take the 
sun as our centre; to understand the course of history, we must 
look at it from those supernal heights whence we can see its 
spiritual and eternal bearings. 

And this claim is not made alone on theological grounds; it 
is strictly philosophical; it comes up in the attempt to spell 
out the meaning of the syllables of recorded time. The temple 
at Delphi which contained the inscription, “ Know thyself,” 
' bore also other and more mysterious letters, which many sup- 
pose should be rendered, “ Thou art.” And the annals of the 
race are written over with a hand-writing, which we in vain 
attempt to refer to a human original. Its oldest traditions are 
not of a primitive barbarism, but of a primeval estate of cul- 
ture. ‘I regard the original condition of mankind as one of 
culture,” are the words of one of the profoundest of modern 
philosophers. Vast ancient ruins, in their silence, point back 
to lost arts and an unwritten revelation. Faith in a revela- 
tion has been at the foundation of every great people of ancient 
or of modern times, and has been their hope and their stay. 
That old Jewish inspiration, secluded in the ancient world, 
when it came forth into the historic current, gave to it its law 
and its course. The turning-point between ancient and mo- 
dern history was in the faith of an incarnate God. All the 
great crises in human history have been judgments upon a 
corrupt or superstitious faith, and the inauguration of a purer 
worship,—evidences of “‘God’s blessing- breathed upon the 
fainting earth.” The supernatural order, centering in the 
facts of sin and of redemption, and looking forward from time 
into eternity, has always gleamed through and presided over 
the natural in the actual faith of the race; and that can only 
be a real philosophy of history which recognises the validity 
and supremacy of those spiritual wants and aspirations, which, 
like the pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by night, have led 
the progressive hosts of the human family, in their continuous 
and unreturning march, from one encampment to another of 
their onward course. And the philosopher who tries to ex- 
plain the temporal without the eternal, the natural without 
the supernatural, must expurgate from earth’s records the 
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words that tell its deepest sorrows, its highest joys, its only 
concurrent testimony. 

Just as, in the last analysis, the very necessities of thought 
compel us to bind together the finite and the infinite, and to 
view the temporal as embosomed in the eternal; so do the 
necessities and testimony of history carry us back to a divine 
justice and love, and the revelation of a divine and spiritual 
kingdom, as the substratum and support of all that has been 
transacted in the history of our earth. 

Only in the vision of such a kingdom where the supremacy 
of man’s spiritual wants is insured, can we find an end compre- 
hensive enough to receive into itself the sum and substance of 
the whole historic course. Only then is the third condition of 
a true philosophy of history met and answered,—that is, that 
it assign to the human race an adequate destiny. 

4. But these three conditions of a right solution of the his- 
toric problem being met,—that it take in all the facts, and 
give an adequate law, and an adequate consummation to the 
course of the history,—should we then have satisfied all the 
needs of a scientific inquiry? We think not, until we have 
added one other condition, and that is, that we give to human 
history an adequate author. 

Aristotle, after defining philosophy as the science of causes, 
goes on to say, that of causes there are four kinds, which he | 
calls the material, the formal, the final, and the efficient. This 
analysis of causes has been ever contemned; and it certainly 
employs the word “ cause” in a somewhat wide sense, though in 
the thing itself Aristotle was wiser than his objectors. Ex- 
pressed in our phraseology, he may be interpreted as meaning, 
that in order to know any thing philosophically, scientifically, 
we must know these four points,—first, its matter (material - 
causes); second, its peculiar structure and laws (which he calls 
its formal causes); third, its use or end (its final cause); and 
fourth, its origin (its efficient cause.) To know it under these 
four aspects is to know it scientifically; and this analysis seems 
to be at once subtile and profound, And so we say, that to 
have a science of human history we must not only have the 
body of its facts, the law of its growth, the-end which it aims 
at, but also its efficient cause, the energy which has made it 
what it is. We are compelled to inquire after a power and 
wisdom adequate to bring into being and carry on that drama 
which human history displays before our eyes. 

The problem is this: Here isa history of countless numbers 
of free and rational beings, placed upon an ample theatre, living 
in successive races and periods, through whom, as the almost 
unconscious agents, a vast plan, reaching already through some 
six thousand years of time, has been working itself out towards 
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its consummation. Nations have risen and fallen, and their 
growth and their decay have helped on the plan. Great men 
have played their brief part upon the stage, “ taken the instant 
by the forward top,” and on their 
“ quick'st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Has stolen ere they could effect them ;” 

and yet through them has been effected a sublimer purpose 
and carried on a mightier plan than any one of them has ever 
mastered. ‘“ They've nursed the pinion that impelled the 
steel,” they knew not whither. They have acted freely, and 
their very caprice and wilfulness have been worked by an o’er- 
mastering wisdom into that web whose woof no hand of man 
has held, and whose web and woof together have made up one 
grand, consecutive, advancing history. The scroll of time has 
been slowly unrolled; each nation, each man, has written upon 
it, as he thought he would, his own brief record ; and then it 
was rolled up, and others came and wrote; and when it is all 
unrolled and read, we find thereon one epic,—the connected his- 
tory of God and man. 

Is not here the grand underlying mystery of earth’s history ? 
such a combination of freedom with necessity; such a pre- 
established harmony in the co-working of such multitudinous 
facts and instruments; such a rational order growing out of 
such apparent lawlessness and unconscious agencies? Some 
have quarried the stones, others with toil drawn them to their 
site, this and that one has fitted here and there a block into 
its place, and the edifice has risen up in glory and majesty; 
and the work is still going on, and no one knows just what 
the end shall be; no sound of a hammer is heard, and no 
master-builder has been seen by any of the workmen; and yet 
the edifice is there, a sublime plan, visible in its still unfinished 
towers, chapels, statues, pinnacles, buttresses, arches, to its 
stately roof, and its spire surmounted with the cross, which is 
also laid at its foundation! And as we behold its parts, sig- 
nificant of such superhuman wisdom, they all seem to ask us, 
Who is this master-builder? Who struck these foundations 
so deep into the solid earth, and raised these walls in their 
majestic strength, and clothed the temple within and without 
with such order and grace? 

For the completion of our idea of the philosophy of history, 
do we not need to add an adequate author, the builder and 
the master of this sublime plan of humanity? Must there not 
somewhere have been wisdom and power enough to make the 
plan and ordain the instruments, to marshal this long pro- 
cession of the nations, through victory and disaster, patiently 
and wisely using them, planting and supplanting, guiding them 
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‘over continents and oceans, using all their powers and passions, 
their changeful hopes and fears, as the means of carrying them 
on to that consummation which may be grand enough to re- 
ceive into itself the trophies and heritage of all nations, king- 
doms, and tongues? And is not thus human history, in its 
very essence, testifying of God, leading us unto him in awe 
and worship? Is not the human race, to use the bold figure 
of De Maistre, attached to the throne of the Eternal by a 
supple chain, which holds without enslaving us, and which in 
the most perilous times of revolution is not broken, but ab- 
ruptly shortened? If the geologist may tell us of chasms in 
the order of the globe, which only a divine power could have 
bridged; if the astronomer, as he “ unwinds the eternal 
dances of the sky,” reads us a lesson from the celestial spheres 
of a superhuman wisdom; if the zoologist finds a type run- 
ning through the animated orders of creation, —, back 
‘to an archetype in the divine original,—does not human history 
also show its gulfs, where nations have been submerged, and 
yet which have been bridged over by a wise power, so that 
the catastrophe of the race has been not its extinction, but its 
means of resurrection! does it not reveal a sublime order of all 
its hosts, where the most erratic still “serve the law they 
seem to violate?” and also, more than any plan or type in 
nature, does it not offer the spectacle of a grand, advancing, 
and victorious plan, not yet completed, and demanding, more 
than any thing in the order of mere nature, the idea of a wise 
and powerful author? And thus, does not history, more even 
than nature, testify to the being and perfection of a great 
First Cause? Can we meet and solve the problem of human 
history, by supposing some abstract idea, or blind law, or un- 
conscious substance as the ultimate author? Here is one 
‘consecutive plan, working, growing, for some six thousand 
years! Has an idea or a substance made this plan? Oan 
any thing account for it excepting a living, personal, omnipo- 
tent, and omniscient author? Can any view of human history, 
excepting the theistic, meet the conditions and exigencies of 
the historic problem? Are we not right in making it a con- 
dition of the true philosophy of history, that it should give us 
an adequate author for the whole historic course? 

We have thus attempted to set forth the most essential 
conditions of a right philosophy of history, the preliminary 
requisitions to be made upon any theory which claims to solve 
the problem of human destiny. However brilliant may be the 
theory, it will not wear the insignia of a legitimate science of 
history, unless it conform to these four requisitions,—that it 
present us with a scheme running through the whole of that 
history, ‘under a regular law, towards an adequate consumma- 
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tion, upheld by a wise and powerful author. Or, in other 
words, the real historic problem of the race can be solved only 
in an economy in which the facts of human history, the law of 
its growth, the end at which it aims, and its author, all concur 
and work together. Only with such a scheme can we have an 
entire unity in our philosophy of history; only such a scheme 
truly answers the inquiry, What is the destiny of the race, as 
inferred from the history of the race ? 

In the light of these scientific requisitions, let us glance for 
a passing moment at the most noted systems of the philosophy 
of history, alluding only to their general import. Bossuet, the 
eagle of Meaux, in his “ Universal History,” discourses chiefly 
of Providence as seen in the Jewish and the Roman Catho- 
lic Churches; the Italian, Vico, in his “ New Science,” points 
out a law of “ Returns” for each individual nation, whereby 
it grows and declines, not definitely insisting upon any general 
plan for the race; in the fervid cauldron of the French Revo- 
lution, phantastic visions of perfectibility were generated, 
which have only left a rack behind. In Herder’s genial and 
affluent History of Humanity we have a wider scope, and the 
description of a higher culture, as exemplified in the social 
and artistic life at Weimar. But it is in Schlegel, in Comte, 
and in Hegel, that we find the problem grasped more firmly, 
and the solution presented more boldly. Schlegel may be 
taken as the representative of the Roman Catholic view of his- 
tory, Comte of the scientific, and Hegel of the pantheistic. 
Schlegel views the race under the aspects of the fall and of 
redemption, in its battle of sin with holiness, but his theory 
limits redemption to the Roman Catholic communion, and he 
is obliged to exclude almost the whole of modern history, ex- 
cepting the Holy Alliance, from the onward progress of the 
race. Comte finds in human history three eras, the meta- 
physical, the theological, and the scientific. The two former 
have passed, and what remains to be done is the subjugation 
of nature through the positive sciences, under the auspices of 
his philosophy, which leaves us only the knowledge of nature, 
and denies all knowledge of God. His disciples tell us that 
the age of theology is past, while England, Germany, Holland, 
France, and Russia, are stirred as they have not been for two 
centuries with theologic warfare. In Hegel’s philosophy of 
history we have the most complete scientific attempt to con- 
struct a scheme running through the whole course of time. 
The idea of rational freedom in a well-ordered state is the 
key-note of history, giving to it a law of progress as well as 
an end to be aimed at. The East, he says, knew that one 
man is free; the Greek and Roman world that some men are 
free; the modern world that all are free. In this system 
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the conditions of a right theory are conformed to, in the 
attempt to bring the whole series of facts under one general 
idea, that of freedom, under a law of progressive growth, and 
having respect to a common destiny for the race. But that 
destiny is too vaguely stated, and the theory assigns no ade- 
quate author for the events of time, giving us only an abstract, 
unreal, pantheistic substance at the basis, “affecting godhead.” 
And when Hegel asserts that the end of human history is in 
Europe, and that the height of human freedom is to be found 
in Prussia, to all the dwellers in the New World he seems but 
“to put into circumscription and confine” both history and 
freedom. , 

Such is a bare outline of some of the most noted systems of 
the science of history; and if we have not noticed the dreams 
of the socialists and radicals, who look for an entire reorgani- 
zation of society, it is because these theories, contemplating 
the future and not the past, cannot pretend to be a philosophy 
of history, for in them we have no inference from the past, but 
only a vision of the future. As far as a science of history is 
concerned, they do, as Shakspeare says, but “smother function 
in surmise,” and to them nothing really “ is, but what is not.” 

Coming back, after this partial digression, to our main in- 
quiry, we ask, Whether such a solution of the historic problem 
is possible, as shall give us an economy to which the empires 
and crises of humanity do all refer; which has had an orderly 
growth under the law of progress through conflicts; which is 
capable of embracing all the great interests of the race, subor- 
dinating the natural to the spiritual; and which holds the 
whole historic drama under a wise and sure guidance toward 
its adequate consummation? If there be such an economy, in 
it must be garnered up the destiny of our race, in it is to bo 
found the philosophy of human history. 

Take, then, a historic chart of the globe, and trace the pro- 
gress of the human family in its geographic course from t 
to West, all round the earth; from its origin in the heart of 
Asia; in both its northern and southern irruptions through 
the European continent ; in its succession of contesting nations 
around the Mediterranean and on the shores of the Atlantic ; 
across the Atlantic to our own continent; and here, still ever 
westward, to our Pacific coast; and through all this geo- 
graphic march of the nations, encircling the globe, simply ask, 
what common history has been advancing, what one institu- 
tion or economy running through and leading the whole race ; 
and to this question there is but one. possible answer,—and 
that is, that through the whole history of our earth, as its 
centre and very soul, runs the history of the Kingdom of Re- 
demption ! ' 
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Repeat this process with the great historic empires and 
states which have sprung into successive being, and ask, for 
whom was the ancient world prepared? whom did the Jewish 
people bear in their loins? for whose victorious sway was the 
whole Roman empire made ready? who is the centre between 
the ancient and the modern world? who subdued the Roman 
empire unto Himself, and ruled in both its eastern and its 
western portions? whose name charmed into civilization the 
rude German tribes, and has been at the heart of the culture 
of every modern European state? and to whom was this land 
dedicated in its historic prime, and whose faith has it spread 
with its growth threugh all our borders! and to these ques- 
tions respecting human empires we get a kindred response ; 
and that is, they all take their law and course from Him who 
is the divine head of this same Kingdom of Redemption ! 

If there be any possibility of a true philosophy of human 
history, if the necessary conditions of such a philosophy are 
anywhere realised, they are so, and only so, in the Christian 
view of human history, in the idea of a divine kingdom, estab- 
lished in the world for its redemption from sin, and looking 
for its full consummation in an eternal state of being. The 
history of our earth, in its most complete and comprehensive 
view, is the history of that divine kingdom, whose central 
idea is well described by England’s immortal dramatist, in 
the words,— 

“ Why all the souls that are were forfeit once, 


And be that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy.” - 


In the idea of this kingdom, and, so far as we can see, in 
this alone, do we find realised all the conditions of a right 
solution of the historic problem. It meets the first of these 
conditions, since it can be historically traced through all the 
records of our earth; it is enstamped upon them, forming at 
once their strength and their glory; it has run its course 
through every nation, and also survived the greatest of states ; 
and it is now wider spread than ever before. It meets the 
second of these conditions, and also explains it ; for the pro- 
gress of this divine economy has been a perpetual growth 
through perpetual conflicts; of which the highest moral anta- 
gonism,—that of sin and holiness,—has been the elementary 
source, and into which all other conflicts may be resolved. 
And though states and nations have often been retrograde, 
and even, to borrow a striking figure, almost literally con- 
demned to death, because sinful, yet still has advanced, both 
by them and in spite of them, in immortal vigour, that one 
kingdom of our Lord. And it also fully meets, as does nothing 
else, the requisitions of the third condition, for it sets before 
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the human family a grand and glorious consummation, in 
which the natural and the moral interests, while retaining / 
their integrity, and themselves fully developed, are also made 
subordinate to the spiritual and eternal welfare of mankind; 
thus satisfying wants which nature cannot meet, and answer- 
ing the high questions of our fate, to which mere reason and 
ethics are dumb; and in this way does this. divine kingdom 
set before the whole race an adequate destiny, comprising 
the highest purposes of infinite justice and benevolence. And 
this Kingdom of Redemption, being God’s own work and plan, 
also fully meets the last condition of a right solution of the 
historic problem, for it assigns an adequate author to the 
whole historic drama. And being God’s plan, all things in it 
concur and work together; we have one sublime system of 
things. The facts of history, its law, its aim, and its author, 
together make up one scheme; and in this scheme of history 
the grandeur of the mass of the historic facts is pervaded by 
a law of progress running along through the whole line of the 
facts, conducting to an issue commensurate with the great- 
ness of the facts and the sweep of the law, and the facts, the 
law, and the end, are presided over by a power adequate to 
produce what is greatest and best for both God and man. 

On strictly philosophical grounds, then, we are forced to 
seek the true exposition and idea of history in the Kingdom 
of Redemption. Here only do we find all the conditions of a 
right solution of the historic problem fully met. The genius 
of human history is identical with the genius of Christianity. 
The annals of the race cannot be constructed into an orga- 
nised unity, there cannot be found in them the successive up- 
holding of a consecutive plan, unless it be in the growth of the 
kingdom of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. Here is the “ ali- 
quid inconcussum” amid the fluctuations of the ocean of human 
life. We know not how any disbeliever in the reality and 
final supremacy of the Christian faith, can read the history of 
his race, and not feel bewildered, if not convinced, by the 
vision. 

Try to get the angle of vision in which all the lines of his- 
toric time converge; there is but one such angle, and it opens 
an unequalled scene. Spread out the historic canvass, and in 
its very centre see One Sacred Form,—for only one of all who 
have trod our earth and borne our nature can be imagined 
as having a rightful claim to that historic throne,—wearing 
the crown of universal empire upon his suffering and victorious 
brow. The light that streams from Him, a calm, divine efful- 
gence, not generated from earthly sources, lends brightness to 
all that throng around Him, recognising his regal and benefi- 
cent dominion. The whole background of this immortal can- 
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vass, which a divine hand has limned, is filled with those who, 
with upturned prophetic gaze, await his coming: the progenitor 
of our race, to whom was given the first evangelic promise; 
Abraham, the father of the faithful; Moses, the leader and 
lawgiver of Israel; the long line of Judea’s kings, with David 
as its crown, and of Judea’s prophets, most sublime in Isaiah ; 
while standing more remote, yet still expectant, are the repre- 
sentatives of the vast heathen nations, which, by a divine pro- 
vidence, had in many ways been prepared for that glorious 
advent, being congregated in one vast empire, pervaded by 
one predominant speech. And before Him, and all around 
Him, is gathered the glorious company, the goodly fellowship 
of those who, for eighteen centuries, in every clime, have re- 
ceived from Him the very law of their spiritual life. There 
are Paul, and John, and Peter, who, with words of fire and 
promise, kindled the beacon lights among the nations; there 
is the imperial Cesar, who unfolded the radiant cross as the 
harbinger of victory; there are the Eastern and the Western 
monarchs of the riven Roman empire, equally confessing the 
name of Jesus; Christian bishops and patriarchs, lordliest 
amongst them those of Constantinople and Rome, bring the 
homage and fealty of the greatest ancient cities; Leo is there, 
with adoring gaze, while shaping the ruins of the Western 
empire, and by his side is standing a rude German warrior, 
awed into submission to the faith; Charlemagne represents 
the ninth century, the beginning of medizval times, bearing 
the crown placed upon his brow in the name of Christ; Hil- 
debrand, the most ambitious of pontiffs; Aquinas, the subtilest 
of scholastics ; Bernard, the most zealous of mystics; Wycliffe 
and Huss, the progenitors of reform; as well as the knights of 
a Christian chivalry, Godfrey and Richard of the Lion Heart, 
and the adventurous explorers of new continents, all meet in 
that throng, and continue the succession of the faith, through 
the struggling light and darkness of these middle ages, and all 
the light they wear is cast upon them from that reverend, cen- 
tral form. And those, too, that may stand on this historic 
picture as the impersonations of the kingdoms, tendencies, ° 
and centuries, that since have been,—Luther, Calvin, Fenelon, 
and Edwards, as divines; Bacon, Descartes, and Schelling, in 
philosophy; Michael Angelo, Raphael, Milton, Skakspeare, 
Haydn, and Mozart, in the various spheres of art; the com- 
batants in the conflicts engendered by the Reformation; Spain’s 
haughty monarch, ruling Europe’s destiny in the sixteenth 
century; the king of France, prevalent in the seventeenth, 
England’s royal line, triumphant in policy in the eighteenth ; 
and the free image of Liberty that stands for the American Re- 
public, the wondrous growth of the present age,—these forms, 
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which live upon the historic canvas, can you group them all 
around any other centre, or see them truly in any other light, 
than that of Him who is the centre of the Kingdom of he. 
demption, the rightful Monarch of our earth? 

It is He who has ruled historic times, and given them their 
shape and their law; it is He who has carried the race through 
the crises of its destiny, that in the consummation of that des- 
tiny it might be drawn closer to himself, The divine right of 
popes, of kings, and of the people, has been in succession con- 
tended for, that the divine right of the great Head of the 
church might be seen to be the rallying-place and the watch- 
word for the family of man, in its progress towards the end for 
which it was made. 

And of this vision of human history it is the triumph and 
seal, that it is not an imagination or a theory, but the open 
face of history itself, the legitimate summary and rendering of 
its facts. And in this point of view it contains the sum, and 
forms the conclusion of our argument. For Christianity, as 
has been well said, in its inmost spirit and highest sense, is 
historical. Its truths are truths of fact, inscribed upon the 
surface, looking out from the heights, and up from the depths 
of all the annals of our race; so that the whole of human his- 
tory, according to Edwards’ unrivalled scheme, becomes one 
body of divinity, presenting to us an untroubled mirror of the 
wisdom of God, and the image of his goodness. And thus is 
human history the very theodicy of God; a grander apology for 
the Christian faith than the wisdom of a Butler or the genius 
of a Pascal ever framed. 

Is it given to man to know any thing more sublime than this 
spectacle of the building up of the city of God? Through the 
fickle fortunes of men, we read the calm and sure order of an 
unchanging plan; in the growth and decay of states, we trace 
the unhasting yet unresting progress of a kingdom, ordained 
ere time began, to be completed when time shall be no more. 
It is the transfiguration of the history of our globe, in which a 
divine glory breaks through and irradiates all that is mortal 
and transient. In the human race are fulfilled the prophetic 
intimations which have been found in the work of creation 


itself; through his six days of travail and conflict, man is pre- 
pared for the full glories of a Sabbath of eternal rest. 
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Art. Il—1. The Physical Atlas. A Series of Illustrations of 
the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena. By 
ALEXANDER KEITH Jounston, F.R.G.S., F.G.S. A new 
and elegant edition. London and Edinburgh: W. Black- 
wood & Sons. 1854. Parts I.-V. 


. A School Atlas of Physical Geography. Illustrating, in a 
Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, 
Hydrology, Meteoroloay, and Natural History. By the same. 
London and Edinburgh. 1853. 

. Cosmos. A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By ALEXANDER Von Humpotpt. Translated from the 
German by E. C. OrTe. 4 vols. London: Bohn. 

. Aspects of Nature in Different Lands and Different Climates, 
with Scientific Elucidations. By ALEXANDER Von Hum- 
BOLDT. Translated by Mrs SaBinE. London: Longman 
& Co. 2 vols. 


. Physical Geography. By Mary SoMeErvi.ue, Author of 
“The Connection of the Physical Sciences,” &c. In 2 vols. 
London: Murray. 

. Elements of Physical Geography, with Outlines of Geology, 
Mathematical Geography, and Astronomy, and Questions for 
Examination. By Huco Retp, Author of “The Elements 
of Astronomy,” &c., with numerous illustrations, and a large 
coloured Physical Chart of the Globe, by W. & A. K. Jonn- 
ston. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

. Outlines of Physical Geography. Designed for the Use of 
Schools. By Epwarp Huaues, F.R.G.S., with 8 Maps. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. London: Longman. 


. The Earth and Man; or, Physical Geography in its Relation 
to the History of Mankind. Slightly abridged from the work 
of ARNOLD Guyot, Professor of Physical Geography and 
History at Neuchatel, Switzerland; with Corrections, a few 
Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. Second Edition. 
London: Parker & Son, West Strand. 


THE world we live in may be fitly regarded as a vast and 
stately mansion reared by creative power, and fitted and fur- 
nished by creative wisdom and care, for the habitation of man. 
For a season, at least, it is in the truest sense his home. It 
is ‘his birth-place, his dwelling-place, and it will be at last his 
resting-place. It is his cradle, his school-room, his work-shop, 
and his grave. It is the scene of his education, and the arena 
of hishistory. The place is worthy of its destination. Formed 
for an immortal denizen, and as the theatre of an immortal 
history, it has been planned on a scale and furnished with a 
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munificence befitting its high design. In the very aspect of 
the mansion we read at once the majesty of the architect, and 
the dignity of the occupant. Its floor the solid rock, its car- 
pet the green earth, its roof the star-fretted firmament, its 
lamps and lustres the sun and the moon, its furniture the rocks 
and forests, its partition walls the everlasting hills, its corri- 
dors and passages the navigable rivers and inland seas, its cis- ~ 
tern the mighty ocean, its granaries the boundless plains watered 
by ancient rivers, its vaults and storehouses the mines berfeath 
our feet, its decorations the flowers and the stars,—it is in 
every respect a structure worthy of the Infinite Mind that 
planned and reared it, and of that being, so high and mysterious 
in nature, and so grand in destiny, who is its favoured occupant. 
These are no mere fanciful similitudes—empty ornaments of 
diction, but rather reveal the outlines of a real and grand ana- 
logy, binding together the works of God and the works of man. 
Between the stupendous structure of the universe, and the 
tiny edifices built by human hands—between the great home 
of humanity, and the little home of the individual man, vast as 
is the difference in scale, there is yet a unity of principle and 
design, and we can interpret the one by the other. The cyclo- 
pean powers of nature and the puny hand of man, different 
as are the style and the materials of their masonry, yet work 
essentially according to the same plan. Wecan trace between 
them a correspondence of parts and an identity of design. It 
is, for example, no mere figure, but a simple fact, to say that 
the solid strata of the earth’s rocky crust are its floor, the 
firm basis which sustains its manifold furniture, and all its 
forms of busy life,—that the mountain ranges are its partition 
walls, the dividing barriers of nations, and boundary lines of 
diverse regions and climes,—that the seas and rivers are its 
passages, busy lines of communication between country and 
country, the separate chambers, as it were, of the great family 
home,—that the quarries and mines are its store vaults, wherein 
the Great Householder, provident of the wants of his whole 
family, hath piled up supplies adequate to the necessities of a 
world, and the consumption of thousands of years. Such ana- 
logies require only to be stated to strike every mind with 
all the force of truth; and the more deeply we reflect on the 
subject, the more clearly and impressively does that grand 
unity reveal itself. The works of God and the works of man are 
seen to correspond to one another, as the sun to a drop of dew; 
and the great globe itself, and all which it inherit, stands 
before the mind’s eye as but the sublime and perfect archetype 
of each little dwelling of earth, or wood, or stone, which each 
man builds for himself, and in which he plants his hearth and. 
his home. 
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Or we may contemplate the subject, perhaps not less fitly, . 
- in another point of view. For the idea of the family we may 
substitute that of the community, and then the great world 
will stretch out before us as a vast city built of old for the oc- 
cupation of a great people, of which the continents are the 
several quarters,—the lesser divisions, or natural regions, the 
' several streets and squares,—and the seas and rivers the open 
thoroughfares of communication which bind all its parts to- 
gether, and on which meet and mingle, in busy traffic and end- 
less actions and reactions, the countless tribes and peoples that 
have each their place and appointed function in the one uni- 
versal community of man. 

We shall find both these ideas serviceable to us in the pro- 
secution of the line of investigation of which we are now to 
attempt a sketch. They will at once receive light from the 
subject, as it gradually unfolds itself, and throw light upon it. 
Meanwhile they will help us in clearly defining the nature and 
fixing the limits of the subject itself. 

We may distinguish physical geography, then, from geo- 
graphy in general, or what is called political and descriptive 
geography, thus: Physical geography is an account or descrip- 
tion of the earth as God made it: General geography is an 
account or description of the earth as man has made it. The 
one is the earth as it is in itself, and adapted beforehand for 
the occupation and use of man; the other is the earth as actu- 
ally occupied by him, and adapted at any given period for his 
own use. The one, in short, is the house as it came from the 
great Architect’s hands, with all its rooms, chambers, and mani- 
fold accommodations ready for the reception of its intended 
tenant; the other is the same dwelling furnished and possessed. 
The one is the world of nature, the other of fact and of history. 
Thus, the Europeof physical geography is Europe as it appeared 
on the morning of the creation; the Europe of general geogra- 
phy is Europe as it was at the treaty of Vienna. In the one in- 
quiry, we describe natural boundaries of continents and regions; 
natural lines of communication or barriers of separation; natu- 
ral characteristics of climate, and soil, and situation; natural 
features, in short, of every sort, as mountain and valley, plateau 
and plain, river-basin and thirsty desert, and the like. General 
geography omits all these,—as we think, most absurdly omits 
them,—and confines itself almost exclusively to the works of 
man,—the tracings his busy hands and eventful history have 
made on the tabula rasa of nature,—his divisions of kingdoms 
and states, his lines of road and railway, his cities, towns, 
villages, harbours, citadels, battle-fields, monuments of history, 
or marts of traffic. All this, on the other hand, we dismiss, 
and look forth on the fair face of nature, just as it came forth. 
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on the morning of the first day, in all its vernal freshness, and 
yet unstained by sin or crime, from the great Architect and 
Father’s hands. 

One word more of a preliminary kind in regard to the pre- 
cise nature of our subject. It is, as we have seen, a description 
of the world in its natural and physical features; but it is not 
a description merely,—it is an interpretation also. It aims 
to unfold the phenomena of the wondrous system, not in them- 
selves only, but in their uses and adaptations to a great design. 
It is not a mere collection of facts, but the development of a 
grand and perfect order destined to a certain definite end. 
The subject, in short, is not earth only, but earth and man, or 
earth in its adaptation to man, as a place for his education, an 
arena for his energies, and as a fitting stage for that great 
drama of the world’s history of which he is at once the promi- 
nent figure and the chief actor. 

Let us, at the outset, call to the recollection of our readers 
the simple and elementary facts of the subject, a great‘ part of 
which are doubtless familiar to most of them. The earth, then, 
is a great terraqueous globe, or rather oblate spheroid, with 
a mean diameter of 7916 miles, and mean circumference of 
24,869. It therefore embraces a superficial area of nearly 197 
millions of miles, of which 514 millions are land, and 1454 are 
water. In other words, nearly three-fourths of its entire sur- 
face are occupied by waste and boundless waters, and only one- 
fourth part remains available for the actual habitation of man. 
These lands are distributed in a very irregular manner, being 
grouped together in larger or smaller masses chiefly in one por- 
tion of its spherical surface, and leaving the rest an almost 
unbroken waste of waters. Thus, if we divide the globe into two 
hemispheres, a northern and a southern, of which London shall 
be the centre, we have almost the whole land crowded and con- 
gregated together in the northern part, while over the whole 
southern half the ocean maintains an almost undisturbed 
reign.* Thus the northern may be fitly termed the terrestrial 
hemisphere, the southern the oceanic. Even in its own 
domain, however, the dominion of the land is by no means 
complete. It is broken up and divided by two immense 
oceans, and by innumerable gulfs, bays, and inland seas, which 

* “ Ritter showed, that not only are the lands more numerous in the northern 
portion of the earth than in the southern, but that, if we draw a great circle at once 
through the coast of Peru and the south of Asia, surface of the globe is found to 
be divided into two hemispheres; of which the one contains the most terrestrial 
masses, the nearest together, and the most important; while we behold in the other 
only vast oceans, in which appear here and there the peninsular extremities of the 

rincipal lands, narrowed and Capereed. with Australia, the smallest and most iso- 
lated of the continents. One is, then, the continental or land bey ! ; the other 
is the oceanic or water hemisphere.”—(Guyot.) Of the former, or hemisphere, 


as we have stated above, London is nearly the centre. See, for illustration, John- 
ston’s “ School Atlas of Physical Geography,” plate 2, small map. dy 
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everywhere interrupt the continuity of its surface, and impart 
to it rather the appearance of a number of broken masses float- 
ing on the bosom of the sea, than of an unbroken surface. The 
great city of the world has thus, it appears, been laid out by 
its Divine Architect on an open plan, with wide intramural 
spaces separating its close and crowded masses, like the open 
gardens and parks of our own London, and surrounded on all 
sides by an open and boundless common, where the windg of 
heaven play at freedom, and the varied tribes of the one great 
community roam at large, and meet as on common ground. 
It may be just worth while noticing in passing, that of the 
whole terrestrial hemisphere London lies almost in the very 
centre, while by its insular situation it has free outlet in every 
direction, and open means of communication with every region 
of the earth, thus marking it out, as it would seem, from the 
first, for its high destiny as the commercial mart of the 
, modern civilised world. 

If, now, we divide the globe into an eastern and western 
hemisphere, in the manner generally done in our maps, the 
distribution of the land is much more equal. In either hemi- 
sphere we have several vast terrestrial masses variously grouped 
together, and surrounded on every side by the ocean. In the 
east the old world stretches out in a broad expanse, its several 
continents being, as it were, crowded together as on a common 
centre in a vast agglomerated mass. In the west the two 
Americas extend in a long and comparatively narrow belt, 
almost broken through at the centre, from the arctic to the 
antarctic zone. Viewed longitudinally, and in regard to the 
general direction of their masses and their mountain chains, 
the lands of the old world lie east and west, those of the new 
north and south; in other words, the one lie extended on the 
line of the parallels, the other of the meridians. Hence the 
lands of the old world lie mainly in one region of climate, 
namely, the north temperate zone, within which almost all its 
most important historical countries are situated; the lands of 
the new world are of every zone, from the frozen north to the 
frozen south. 

The continents thus distributed, while each presenting within 
itself a certain variety of surface, are yet characterised seve- 
rally by certain grand distinctive features. Asta is the region 
of vast and lofty plateaux and far-extended plains. It is the 

‘country of table-lands and of steppes. Thus, leaving out of 
account those rich countries, comparatively limited in extent, 
which border this continent on the south and east, and which 
push themselves forward in magnificent promontories or jutting 
masses of land into the warm bosom of the tropical ocean,—the 
two Indian promontories and China,—the whole continent may 
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be said to consist of one enormous table-land, three million 
square miles in extent,* bordered by gigantic mountain ranges, 
and bounded on the west and north by vast and naked plains, 
which extend in an unbroken expanse to the Arctic Sea. 
Every thing here, like the continent itself, is of gigantic pro- 
portion. Here are the loftiest and grandest mountain ranges, 
the highest and vastest plateaux, and the widest and dreariest 
plains. Here, too, let us add, if we except the new world, are 
the noblest rivers, and the most extensive of those rich alluvial 
plains which have in all ages formed the exhaustless granaries 
of the world,—the valleys of the Euphrates, of the Ganges, of 
the Indus, and of the Hoang-ho. ! 

Europe, the continuation of Asia, and constituting rather 
its western extremity than a separate continent by itself, ex- 
hibits many points in common with its gigantic neighbour. 
It presents many of the same features, but in immensely re- 
duced proportions. It is in a great measure Asia in miniature. 
It has its lofty plateaux, as Bavaria and Castile; it has its low- 
land plains, as those of France, Hungary, and Russia; it has 
its rich alluvial valleys, as those of the Danube and the Po; 
and the colossal ranges of the Balkans, the Alps, and the Py- 
renees, are only the reduced, yet still majestic continuation of 
the stupendous Himalaya and Hindu-koosh. Like the other, 
it essentially consists of a strong backbone of massive moun- 
tain ranges, running through its centre, with low-lying plains 
on the north, and magnificent peninsulas or promontories 
thrust forward into the sea, and fanned by warm sunny breezes, 
on the south. It possesses, nevertheless, its own peculiar and 
well-marked character. It is, as it were, loosely compacted to- 
gether. Cut and broken along all its coast by gulfs,and bays, and 
long indentations of every shape and form, and penetrated al- 
most to its centre by vast inland seas, it looks on the map rather 
like an assemblage of insular fragments, more or less closely 
agglomerated into one, than a single continuous mass of land. 
It is a region, in short, of promontories and peninsulas, of 
gulfs and inland seas, of archipelagos and outlying isles, and 
fully justifies the idea formed of it by the ancient world, when 
looked at from afar, as “ the islands of the sea.” It is like a 
body, in the animal or vegetable world, small in size, but richly 
organised, whose numerous and admirably moulded members 
minister to the development of a higher and nobler life; or, 
shall we say, reverting to our old idea, like a city around whose 
central nucleus, comparatively narrow and crowded, there 
branch out on all sides wide and airy suburbs, separated by 


* This includes only the céntral mass of table-land, or mountain nucleus of this 


continent. The whole of its mountainous regions cover, it is calculated, five-sevenths 
of its entire surface. 
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intervening spaces, and stretching far out into the surround- 
- ing plain. 

AFRrica is a solid, heavy, dead mass of high land, with long, 
unvaried coast, which for thousands of dreary miles puts not 
forth a single jutting headland, or by the smallest inlet opens 
its bosom to the sea. It is shut in within itself. It refuses 
all commerce with the ocean, and with all those influences 
of the outer world of which it is the common channel. It 
dwells in a mournful isolation. With the exception of a few 
favoured spots, as the Cape colony and the regions lying on 
the Mediterranean sea, it is a country without harbours, with- 
out great arterial rivers, and without natural lines of easy 
communication connecting its different regions, and facilitat- 
ing healthy and humanising intercourse; and seems formed 
from the first to follow in the rear of other lands,—to follow 
and not to lead in the grand race of civilization and human 
progress. 

AMERICA is formed on a model entirely singular and unique. 
It has something in it both of Europe and of Asia—having 
its eastern coast articulated and indented, especially in the 
northern division, somewhat after the manner of Europe, but 
presenting at the same time vast masses both of table-land 
and plain, more akin to the colossal proportions of the other. 
But it has a character peculiarly its own. Bordered on the 
west through its whole extent by one stupendous mountain 
ridge, 9000 miles in length—the Rocky Mountains and the 
Andes—keeping all along close to the shore, and in many 
places descending sheer down into the sea, it extends to the 
eastward in vast and almost unbroken plains, open to the 
Atlantic breezes, and watered and vivified by the grandest 
rivers of the world. It is the country of open savannahs, of 
rich and boundless river bottoms, and of primeval forests im- 
penetrable alike to the foot of man and the light of heaven. 
The valley of the Mississippi and the plain of the Amazons,— 
the former embracing an area of 1,100,000, and the latter of 
2,400,000 square miles,*—were enough of themselves to give a 
character to this continent, and to mark it out as the teem- 
ing cradle of mighty nations, and the exhaustless granary of a 
future world. 

AUSTRALIA, in fine, is in many respects a little Africa. Situ- 
ated in nearly the same climatal region, it presents a remark- 
able resemblance in figure and general contour. Like it, it is 
round, massy, and little indented by bays and promontories. 
It has scarcely any important rivers, and but for its mineral 
treasures, and one or two magnificent harbours, that are of 


* These figures give the computed area of the whole basin of these rivers respec- 
tively,—z.¢., the extent of country drained by them and their tributaries. 
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greater price than all its mines, might seem doomed to share 
in destiny as in physiognomy with her forlorn and unhappy 
sister. Let us hope, however, that, aided by these redeeming 
circumstances, a nobler future may yet await her, and that if 
too scantily endowed to steer an independent course for her- 
self, she may yet sail proudly on in the wake of that other 
continent, similar in size, but so infinitely superior in resources, 
in whose fortunes she seems destined for a long period at least 
to share. 

Such then is the world we live in, contemplated in its most 
general features, and as we might conceive it viewed by a 
spectator from adistance. Let us now, however, approach the 
subject a little more closely, and endeavour to ascertain those 
main circumstances which give their distinctive character to 
different lands, and impart to each its peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages, as a sphere for human action, and an arena for 
the development of the higher and nobler interests of the 
race. Our space, of course, will not permit us to consider all 
the various countries of the world seriatim, and compare them 
one by one together in this point of view; that would require, 
instead of an article a volume, or rather several volumes; but 
we shall accomplish our object more effectually if we shall suc- 
ceed in pointing out the proper line of investigation, and the 
general principles applicable to every case, and thus provide 
the clue by which to judge of the capabilities of any particular 
country, and, so far as that depends on physical circumstances, 
its probable place and function in the great drama of history 
and human progress. At best, we can give only a rapid pre- 
liminary sketch of a very wide and fruitful science. 

The circumstances, then, that go to stamp the character 
and shape the destiny of different countries and regions are 
mainly these following :—Size, shape, situation, vertical eleva- 
tion, soil, climate, irrigation, mineral resources. Let us glance 
at each of these severally, endeavouring, at the same time, to 
illustrate and enliven the subject by reference to particular 
instances. ; 

(1.) The first and most obvious circumstance distinguishing 
one country from another, and tending to fix its relative import- 
ance, is obviously that of sizz,—simple superficial extent. To 
the unenlightened, uninitiated eye, indeed, this is every thing. 
We naturally judge of the greatness of a country by its large- 
ness, and, like the child on his first acquaintance with the 
of Europe, would gauge the importance and fix the place of 
every country by a simple measurement of acres. In this way 
we should make quick work with our whole inquiry. We 
should see at a glance that Africa is a vastly greater country 
than Europe, and that Australia is almost identical in import- 
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ance with the latter. We should assign to England a most 
insignificant rank in the commonwealth of nations, and decide 
without hesitation that Russia is destined to swallow up the 
whole of the rest of Europe, and that the result of the Crimean 
campaign and of the Eastern struggle can only be a question of 
time. In such a scale, too, even the great desert of Sahara must 
occupy an imposing place, and the boundless Siberian steppes 
seem the ample domain of a vast and powerful empire. How 
far wide of the truth such conclusions would be, we need 
scarcely say. Every one knows that, in spite of such super- 
ficial appearances, the importance of Africa, in comparison of 
Europe, has hitherto been utterly insignificant; that England 
has kept far ahead of Russia in the race of progress, and in 
almost every element of real greatness; that the burning 
desert and frozen steppe have been, and are, so far as regards 
the uses of man, a mere nonentity on the face of the earth. 
The truth is, that mere size is one element in fixing the im- 
portance of a country, but only one, and not even the chief 
one. Combined with other advantages, it is much; without 
them, nothing. Its chief advantage lies in giving room for 
the free expansion of a people, and for the development of a 
firm, compact, and united power. <A great people, located in 
ample territories, may grow up to full maturity, and reach a 
colossal strength within their own borders; if confined within 
narrow limits, must pour itself forth in colonies and foreign 

settlements, and give birth to other and younger nations. 

The former has been the destiny of Russia; the latter, the 

higher and nobler mission of our own favoured land. Judging 

by this criterion alone, we should have little difficulty in de- 

ciding for which of the existing nations of the earth we should 

anticipate the grandest career in the history of the future. We 

should, without hesitation, assign the highest place in the 

Old World to Russia; in the New to the United States. 

How far this anticipation is likely to be justified by the event, 

we shall be better able, on a review of other considerations, 

to judge. 

(2.) Of these considerations it might be thought, at first 
sight, that the matter of SHAPE, at least, could scarcely occupy 
an important place. Given the superficial extent of a coun- 
try, and the character of its soil and climate, it would seem a 
matter of total indifference whether it were round or square, 
broad or long, regular or indented, or of any other conceivable 
shape. Let the agriculturist or land-surveyor know the num- 
ber of its square miles, and the available breadth of pastoral 
and arable acres, and he will let you fix the shape of its 
boundaries as you like. Yet no mistake could be more entire. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, of all the circumstances which go 
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to impart to the different regions of this earth their peculiar 
stamp and character, perhaps this of shape, or horizontal con- 
figuration, is the most potential. The more indented and 
broken the coast of any country is by open estuaries and bays, 
and the more deeply cut its central mass by gulfs and inland 
seas, the greater are the facilities and incitements alike for 
foreign commerce and internal communication. Such a con- 
figuration promotes intercourse between people and people, 
creates a busy and eager traffic, and gives occasion: to all 
those vital actions and reactions by which the human mind is 
awakened, and human energies developed. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, thus brought by facility of communication into close 
neighbourhood with each other, whet and sharpen one an- 
other as iron whets and sharpens iron. They become more 
one community, and, like the individuals of a great city, are 
no more a multitude of dead, isolated atoms, but a living, 
fermenting mass of thought and action. -Nations, in short, 
are like the separate plates of a voltaic pile: while they lie 
apart, they are dead; the electric fire slumbers in each iso- 
lated fragment unperceived. It is when they are brought into 
juxtaposition, and their differing substances are permitted to 
act and react upon one another, that the latent energy is ‘set 
free, and the living current moves. On the other hand, a 
country without outlets to the sea, or inlets to its inte- 
rior mass, is like a body without circulation, or like a city 
without streets,—a mere mass of human habitations, not 
a community of living men. Look, for instance, at Africa 
and Europe,—those sister continents lying there side by 
side on the map, separated only by a narrow sea, and at one 
point almost touching and kissing one another. In point of 
size, the former of these has far the advantage of her neigh- 
bour; in available breadth of cultivatable land, to say the least, 
not inferior, Yet how immense has been the difference in 
their destiny! By what an immeasurable distance has the 
lesser land outstripped the greater in the race of civilization, 
and in every element of material, intellectual, and moral great- 
ness! The one has lain from age to age as a dead log on the 
bosom of the waters; while the other, like a goodly vessel, has 
borne proudly on ina course of ever-advancing progress. To 
what cause are we to ascribe this difference? Doubtless, there 
were other concurring circumstances tending to this result; 
but beyond all question, the first place in the order of proxi- 
mate causes must be assigned to that essential and broadly- 
marked difference of conformation between the two continents 


which we have already described, by virtue of which the one 

has been, as it were, shut out from intercourse both from the 

world without and from its own interior, and the other formed 
VOL. IV.—NO, XIII. 8 
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by nature to be the busy scene, both of external and internal 
commerce. Hence Africa has been like a deep, dark tarn, 
slumbering on in sullen silence: Europe, like a bright river- 
pool, full of fresh, intermingling currents and gurgling eddies, 
wheeling and whirling on in endless life. 

This important principle has led physical geographers to a 
classification of the different continents and countries, not 
according to their superficial extent, but according to their 
length of coast in proportion to their area. The greater that 
length, the more indented and articulated, of course, is the 
land in question, and therefore the better adapted for com- 
merce, and an intense common life. Arranged thus, the diffe- 
rent continental masses stand in the following rank:— 





( Surface in Square | Length of Line of |Square Miles for one 
) Geographical Miles. Shores. mile of Coast. 





. Marope, « » « « 156 
. North America, . 2, . 228 
. Australia, . .. 290 
. South America, . 136, 3,6 376 
. Asia, 459 
| Ae 623 




















Thus, in entire harmony with the history and present state 
of the two continents, we find Europe occupying the summit 
of this scale, Africa the bottom.* 

(3.) Closely connected with this matter‘of shape or horizontal 
configuration is the third element we have to mention, that of 
SITUATION AS REGARDS* THE SEA. Leaving out of account for 
the moment the other purposes served by the ocean in the 
economy of nature, we regard it at present in what may. be 
called its commercial aspect, as the common highway of the 
nations and medium of intercourse between the different regions 
of the earth. The oceans and seas are, as it were, the streets 
of the great city of the world, connecting its different and 
distant parts, and binding its whole vast community into one. 
Here its countless inhabitants cross and recross each other's 
paths, and meet and blend in ceaseless intercourse. It is com+ 
mon ground. It belongs not to this country, nor to that, but to 
all,—like the open thoroughfares of a free city. And marvel- 
lously fitted are those streets for the ptirposes of a world’s 
traffic,—not only affording an open way for all its busy pas- 
sengers, but also, strange to say, providing for them the means 
of locomotion over its vast spaces. Here the soft trade-winds, 
blowing steadily in one direction, waft the voyager on. There 
silent, but irresistible currents, enormous ocean rivers, bear 


' * It must be observed that Australia, from ite comparatively small size and its in- 
sular character, occupies a higher place in this order than it would otherwise be en- 
titled to. In general configuration, it is, as we have already seen, more like Africa 
than any of the other continents. . . ° 
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him onwards on their bosom. Here periodical winds, like 
great locomotives, wait at his service at certain seasons, as 
the monsoons of the Indian Ocean; while there etray breezes 
wander, obedient to no law, but ready to help any passing tra- 
veller on his way. All this is minutely laid down in our phy- 
sical charts, and is carefully noted by the wary navigator. 
He knows where to expect a trade-wind, and where a current; 
he knows where westerly winds are likely to prevail, and where 
easterly; and he steers his course accor ingly. Even the 
lurking-places of the dread hurricanes,—the jungles, as it were, 
where those fierce monsters lie,—are marked for his warning, 
and he can take heed and avoid the spot. Such is the great 
thoroughfare of the world. The oceans are its great and 
open squares, the inland seas its narrow streets, and the na- 
vigable rivers and estuaries its by-pathe and lanes; and by 
means of these the whole earth is bound together into one 
community, like a vast Venice founded on the waters, and 
connected together, not by dusty highways, but by the liquid 
paths of the sea ! 

In illustration of these remarks, we would refer to the chart 
in the Physical Atlas, entitled “The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Currents of Air, showing the Regions of the Trade- 
Winds, Variable Winds, and Hurricanes, with their Effects 
in Determining the Different Tracks of Navigation,” and which 
forms the 18th plate in the present edition. It is a master- 
piece at once of science and of art, exhibiting at a glanee, even 
to an uninitiated eye, all those circumstances connected with 
the skyey influences which on any sea, and at any season of the 
year, can affect either the safety or the celerity of the mari- 
ner’s course. The region and limits of the trade-winds, the 
zone of variable winds, the region of prevailing south-west 
winds, the region of prevailing north-west winds, the region of 
the monsoons and other periodical winds, with their seasons 
and periods of change, the region of the typhoons, the region 
of the hurricanes, with the course of their tracks, and the 
direction of their rotation in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, and in fine, as the result of all such data, the safest 
and most eligible tracks for the mariner to and from. every 
quarter of the world, and at every season of the year, crossing 
and recrossing one another like a net-work of railway lines on 
the pathless expanse of the sea,—all this is set down before 
us in a@ manner in which the beauty of execution and the lumi-. 
nous perspicuity of arrangement are alike admirable. Here, 
for instance, along this gracefully sweeping red line, is the 
track to the West Indies; and here, again, on that blue-tinted 
track, hundreds of miles to the north, is the way homeward, 
If you go to New York early in the year, take this’ course; if 
later, and then come back again by another and nearer 
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road, almost as the crow flies. If bound for India, via thé 
Cape of Good Hope, keep far to the westward as you approach 
the South Atlantic, nearing for a while the South Ameri- 
can coast, and then sweep eastward; but in returning, dart 
straight from the Cape in a north-westerly course, passing St 
Helena on your way, till you approach the line, then home. 
Special and anxious heed must be taken in navigating the In- 
dian Ocean, steering your way amid its shifting monsoons and 
hurricane-haunted spots as amid the jungles of a forest, and 
carefully choosing your course along one or other of these mul- 
titudinous intersecting lines according to the season of the 
year. If you go out during the south-west monsoon, take that 
course; if during the north-east, this. If homeward bound be- 
tween October and April, steer to the westward toward the coast 
of Madagascar, running along its eastern shore, and rounding its 
southern extremity; if between April and October, keep in the 
longitude of Calcutta till you pass the line, and then sweep to the 
west. So, too, there is an appropriate route to China during 
the south-east monsoon, another during the north-east, and 
a third, the most direct of all, during the south-west. Such 
are only a few instances, gathered almost at random from a 
very cursory study of this beautiful map, of the provision which 
modern science has made for the safe conduct of the traveller 
over those blind ocean-tracks, which, though unseen by human 
eye, were assuredly planned, and designed, and mapped out 
from of old in the Eternal Mind. How many tragic tales of 
shipwreck and disaster, and how many thousand lives might 
have been spared, had this chart seen the light three hundred 
years ago! ' 
The situation of any particular country as regards this 
thoroughfare, or any branch of it, must obviously be a matter 
of prime importance. The activity of business and traffic in 
the different parts of any community will always be in pro- 
portion to their proximity to the great thoroughfares. There 
stirs the mightiest and intensest life; there beats the very 
heart of the great social body. Thus in every city and town 
the chief seats of business cluster round the main central 
street. So has it been in the great community of the world. 
In early ages, and before the American continent was dis- 
covered or dreamt of, the Mediterranean Sea formed the na- 
tural centre of universal intercourse and traffic. It was the 
‘great high street of the world. Around it accordingly the 
main interest of early history turned. For thousands of years, 
whatever was stirring in human life or great in human action 
had its scene laid there, All the old historic lands,—each 
nation that has left deep traces in the chronicles of time,—lie 
clustered round it. Palestine and Phenicia skirt its western 
extremity; Greece sits enthroned upon its bosom, and fills it 
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with her scattered isles ; Alexandria, Carthage, imperial Rome 
environ it. At first confined to one narrow spot at the far 
extremity, the tide of life rolls gradually westward. E 
age it advances further and further onward, until the whole 
Mediterranean basin, from the pillars of Hercules to the gates 
of the Bosphorus, becomes one stirring scene of traffic and of 
action. So much for the ancient world. During the medizval 
age it still continued the commercial and historic centre. The 
tide of enterprise, indeed, had burst through the Atlantic 
gates, and begun slowly yet steadily to creep up the western 
coasts of Europe. Cadiz and Lisbon rise up to take the place 
of Venice and Genoa. In the main, however, the old Medi- 
terranean still holds its pre-eminence, and this new western 
world is a rising indeed, and growing, yet still outlying su- 
burb. The Atlantic is not yet a street, but only, as it were, 
an open place partially built and occupied on one side, like a 
stately but half-finished plan. But a new epoch is at hand. 
The grand discovery of Columbus has added another half to 
the world,—has completed its great street, and opened bound- 
less habitable regions beyond. The ultimate effect of this was 
obvious and inevitable. Gradually as the great western world 
has become occupied by civilised men, the commercial and in- 
tellectual centre has been shifting westward, and the wide 
Atlantic has been taking more and more the place of the old 
Mediterranean Sea. Already it is the real centre of the world’s 
life—its spacious and stately high street; and that old 
thoroughfare of the past has sunk into a comparatively quiet 
and deserted by-way. It does not seem, however, that the 
centre ean ever shift again. There is no other America now 
to be discovered, and the more complete occupation of the 
present, and the fuller development of its resources, will only 
make more equal the balance between the old world and the 
new, and render the great ocean pathway between more and 
more entirely central. What it is now, then, it is probable 
that it will always be,—the grand central thoroughfare of the 
world, and chief arena of great events in the opening future. 
On either side of this thoroughfare there is a great commu- 
nity, which seems thus, from its very situation, marked out for 
a lofty destiny. The one is London, the other is New York. 
Of these one has already, in some measure, fulfilled her mis- 
sion; the other is just. starting, under great and auspicious 
omens, on her race. 
(4.) If the seas are the open passages, the MOUNTAIN RANGES 
are the dividing walls of the world. They form the grand 
Cyclopean barriers, built up from of old to separate climate 
from climate, and race from race, and divide the earth into its 
different chambers, or natural regions. One lofty and extensive 
mountain range will often more effectually divide conter- 


— 
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minous tribes, and produce a more entire change on the a al 
-ognomy of nature and the character of its productions, 
thousands of intervening miles of land or sea. Thus in the 
cold and naked table-land of Tibet, and the glowing plain of 
the Ganges, the one on the north and the other on the south 
of the Himalaya range, the frozen north and the torrid south 
seem almost to meet; and the inhabitants of the one region 
and the other have dwelt side by side for ages, but have never 
mingled. Those two neighbouring countries are in reality 
more widely separated from one another in climate, in soil, in 
productions, and in the manners and habits of their people, 
than the most northern state of Europe from the countries 
that lie on the Mediterranean Sea. This dividing barrier is 
loftiest and most impassable at the point we have referred to 
—the stupendous Himalaya; but it extends more or less over 
the entire breadth of the old world, in ranges more or less 
elevated, and only here and there interrupted, reaching almost 
from the China Sea to the Bay of Biscay. Thus beginning 
with the lofty mountain mass of Mongolia and Tibet, and 
aa westward, we have in succession the Himalaya, the 
indu-koosh, the Parapanisan Mountains, the Elburz, the 
Caucasus; then, after the wide break created by the Sea of 
Azof and the Euxine, the Balkan, the Alps, the Pyrenees. 
Thus the whole of the united continent of Asia and Europe is 
divided into two natural regions—a northern and a southern, 
by a great central bar running through its entire extent. The 
effect of this arrangement on the climate and general character 
of the two regions respectively is immense. It protects the 
smiling lands of the south—the peninsulas and promontories of 
the Indian Ocean, and the bright shores of the Mediterranean 
—from the cold and biting northern blasts; while, on the other 
hand, the warm and moist southern breezes are arrested in 
their course, or pass the mountain barrier, lowered in their 
temperature and bereft of their showers. Thus the north is 
dry and cold, the south moist and genial. This contrast, in- 
deed, is nowhere so striking, as we have already remarked, as 
in the east’ of Asia; yet even in Europe, where every thin 
is on a smaller scale, and all contrasts are subdued, the dif- 
ference is very marked. Compare, for instance, the countries 
lying immediately to the north of the Alps, and the sunny 
plains that skirt their southern flanks. There the mountains 
are like a lofty garden-wall, protecting from the northern 
winds, and catching the full sunshine and warm breezes of the 
south. But the importance of this arrangement is nowhere so 
well seen, as where a considerable interruption in the wall 
affords an open gate for the free passage of the northern 
winds. Witness, for example, that wide gap between the Bal- 
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kan and the Caucasus, through which the freezing Siberian 
blasts sift at freedom, and produce that dread Crimean climate 
of which we now hear so much. It will be seen, that in this 
matter much depends on the direction of the mountains. It ig 
not so much the vast elevation of these rocky barriers, as their 
direction from east to west, that imparts to them their mo, 
mentous function in the economy of nature. Did they run 
north and south, they would only divide similar, not separate 
different climates. Heats the mountains of the new world, 
enormous as is their continuous extent, and sublime as is their 
elevation, are in their influence on climate comparatively in- 
significant. The temperature on the two sides of the Andes 
does not materially differ, and the palm and the banana flourish 
indifferently on their eastern and their western flanks. 

The other beneficial functions of the mountains in the eeo- 
nomy of nature are numerous, and would require for their full 
discussion, not an article but a volume. They arrest and con- 
dense the vapours of the atmosphere, and bring them down to 
the earth in refreshing showers; they feed the upper springs, 
and pour down from their flanks those converging streams that 
fill the great arteries of the world; they are the sources of all 
that rich variety which diversifies the earth’s surface, chang- 
ing an else dreary and monotonous flat into that glorious 
panorama of sublimity and beauty we now behold; they not 
only divide climates, they also create them, presenting within 
the tropics, at their several elevations, the temperature and 
the productions of every zone, from the region of the banana 
and the palm to the region of everlasting snow; and, in fine, 
by the wide contrasts of natural circumstances which they 
create, they have in all ages nursed those broad diversities of 
character and habits which have given individuality to nations 
and races, and which have played so important a part in the 
drama of history. Such are some, and only some, of the fruits 
of that variety of vertical elevation with which we are all so 
familiar; some of the wonderful and beneficent effects of those 
stupendous convulsions of nature, which at a period indefinitely 
remote rent the earth’s floor, shook its firmest continents, and. 
heaved up in a day those gigantic and everlasting walls ! 

(5.) The influence of CLIMATE in imparting their ; eerie 
character to different countries is very great, but at the same 
time so obvious as not to require from us a lengthened illustra-. 
tion. Climate depends chiefly on two things—heat and moist- 
ure. These are the two factors No aay vital air itself — on. 
which the life of plants and animals mainly depends, ac- 
cording to the degree in which these are present, and the pro- 

ion in which they exist in the atmosphere of any country, . 
ite distinctive character as an element of life is determined... 
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The more moist and warm the atmosphere, the more rich and 
exuberant the vegetation. In tropical countries, therefore, 
warmed by a vertical sun, and moistened by humid winds and 
periodical rains, nature wears her fairest attire, and pours 
forth her richest gifts. It is the region of the banana and the 
alm, the spreading banyan, and the gigantic baobab, of the 
fflesia, and the Victoria Regia. With one notable excep- 
tion, the animal world follows the same law. There, too, its 
noblest living forms are seen—the African lion, the royal tiger, 
the gigantic elephant and hippopotamus, the stately giraffe, and 
the fleet gazelle. Insects and birds, too, of brightest plumage, 
vie with their colours the hues of the richest flowers. The 
whole air hums and stirs with life. It is otherwise with man. 
The same climatal influences which are life to other creatures, 
are death, physical and moral, to him. He thrives best in a tem- 
perate clime, and with a soil neither too rich and spontaneous, 
nor too niggardly in her gifts. There, as in other things, neither 
poverty nor riches, but a frugal mean, is most convenient for 
him. It best knits and nerves his frame, and rouses his in- 
tellectual and moral energies. Thus, where nature reaches 
its highest climax, man has sunk to his deepest degradation. 
The same Africa which nurses on her bosom the elephant, the 
lion, and the antelope, is the home, also, of the wretched Bush- 
man and Hottentot. So wide is the difference, in its whole 
character and condition, between the life of nature and the 
life of man,—between that of creatures led by mere instinct 
and blind natural laws, and an immortal and accountable 
being, set to work out his own destiny on the stage of time ! 
The varieties of climate depend mainly on the joint opera- 
tion of four laws, which may be thus compendiously stated, but 
which our space will not permit us to illustrate in detail :—[1.] 
The higher the latitude, the lower is the temperature, and the 
drier the air. Thus a place lying 50° N. lat. is, all other 
things being equal, both colder and drier than a place lying 
at 45°. [2.] The greater the distance from the sea-coast, the 
lower the temperature and the drier the air. Thus Moscow, 
situated in the centre of Russia, is greatly colder and drier 
than Copenhagen, situated near the Atlantic coast, though both 
are of the same latitude. [3.] The greater the elevation above 
the level of the sea, the lower is the temperature, but within 
certain limits the more moist and rainy the sky. [4.] In in- 
sular and maritime situations the temperature is comparatively 
equable,—the farther from the coast, the more extreme ; in other 
words, the greater is the difference between the extremes of 
heat and cold in summer and in winter. Thus, while London 
and Vienna have the same mean temperature of 51°, the sum- 
mer heat in the latter rises to 70°, and the winter cold sinks. 
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to 29°; while, in the former, the summer and winter tempera- 
ture is only 64° and 37° respectively. The one ranges over a 
scale of 41°, the other of only 27°. It is to the crossing and 
mutual counteraction of these several laws, together with other 
modifying causes, that we must ascribe that remarkable irre- 
gularity in the skyey influences which renders the actual 
climate of a country often so entirely different from what its 
latitude would have led us to expect.. Thus, while under the 
influence of the second law the mean temperature of Dublin 
and that of the banks of the Danube below Vienna are nearly 
identical, under the influence of the fourth, the summer heat, 
in the former is only 61°, while in the other it averages 70°. 
On the other hand, the winter cold.of Dublin descends only to 
39°, that of Vienna to 29°. Hence flows the following curious 
result in the economy of the vegetable world. In the equable 
climate of Dublin, the myrtle will grow all the year in the 
open air, and resist the cold of winter; but in lack of a strong 
summer heat, the grape will not ripen. In Hungary, on the 
contrary, while the myrtle would be destroyed by the winter 
frosts, the intense summer heat not only ripens the grape, but 
enables the inhabitants to prepare some of the finest and 
richest wines known in the world. The extreme climate 
of the Crimea is due, as we have seen, in some measure, to 
special causes, but is, doubtless, mainly owing to the opera- 
tion of the above-mentioned laws. Its mean temperature, not- 
withstanding the wide difference of latitude, is marked in 
Johnston’s Physical Atlas as almost the same with that of 
London, while, judging from the isotheral and isochimenal 
lines of the same authority, it seems to combine a summer like 
that of Portugal, with a winter like that of Iceland. Hence 
we may explain the strange phenomenon of the same army, 
and within a period of three months, plucking bunches of 
grapes on the way to the battle-field, and perishing by hun- 
dreds amid almost Arctic frosts and snows ! 

We subjoin a few additional statements on this subject 
from the eloquent and suggestive work of Guyot, entitled 
“Earth and Man,” which stands last on our list. The ex-' 
tract is rather a long one, but at the same time so interestin 
and satisfactory, that we are sure many. of our readers will 
thank us for it :— 


“<A comparison by examples, as far as possible, of the climate of the 
oceanic islands subjected to the influence of the surrounding oceans, 
with the climate of places in the interior of the lands, will bring this’ 
difference {that between the equable maritime and the extreme conti- 
nental climates] prominently out. We will choose places situated, 
two by two, in similar latitudes, and successively in latitudes more and» 
more near to the tropics. a 
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‘‘ Let us first compare the climate of the Faroe Islands, situated in 
the midst of the Atlantic, with that of St Petersburgh and of Yakutsk, 
in the depths of Siberia; and to give a notion of the extent of the 
thermometrical variations which each of these climates undergoes, we 
shall state the difference between the mean temperature of summer and 
winter in each of them. These three localities are situated in the high 
latitudes between 60° and 62° north latitude :— 


Winter. Summer. Difference in deg. Fahr. 
Firoe, ° ° . 38°5 540 155 
Petersburgh, . . 163 60:8 44°5 
Yakutsk, . ° - —38-0 63:0 101-0 


“ We see, by the rapid increase of the differences, how the variations 

augment in proportion as we advance into the interior of the continents. 

“If we compare the mean of the coldest with that of the hottest 

month in the same places, the difference becomes still more sensible :— 
Coldest Month. Hottest Month. Difference. 


Fiiroe, eitiew & 368 55°0 18-2 
Petersburgh, . . 135 624 489 
Yakutsk, . . . —409 68'5 1085 


“The extremes of temperature differ even more, just as might be 
expected. The highest degree of heat that has been observed at Firoe 
is only 56°3 Fahr., and it freezes but little there, while the meteoro- 
logical annals of St Petersburgh indicate heats of 33-4 Cent., and cold 
of —34; that is, a variation of 67-4 Cent., or 121 Fahr. We find, 
then, in one spot the cold of the poles and the heat of the tropics. At 
Yakutsk the mercury remains frozen often for whole weeks, implying 
a continued cold of at least 40 Fahr. below zero. 

“ Finally, the variations in the same day follow the same relative 
course. While at Faroe they are but a few degrees, it is not unusual to 
see at St Petersburgh differences of from 30° to 40° Fahr. on the same 
day. 
ch In the latitude of 50° to 52° N., we find at Penzance, on the north- 
west coast of England, and at Barnaul, at the foot of the Altai moun- 
tains, the following temperatures :— 

Winter. 8 Diff 


Penzance, eo - so 48 60.4 15.8 
Barnaul, ereyice 6.6 61.9 55.3 


“ The differences, as we see, are still considerable, but less than be- 
tween Fiiroe and Yakutsk. Nearer the tropics, the climate of Madeira, 


com with that of Cairo, in lat. 32° and 30° N., indicates nearly a 
similar proportion :— 








Winter. 8u Diffe 
Madeira, . . 61.3 70.0 8.7 
Cairo, . sw BBS 84.6 26.1 


“The difference between the seasons is less than in the other instances; 
but the influence of the ocean and the continent is still very marked. 
The difference between the extreme temperature, which at Madeira is. 
only from 20° to 27° Fabr., is in Egypt 56°. 

“In the Sahara ice has been known to form at night by the inten-. 
sity of the radiation ; and the heat to rise during the day by the wind. 
of the desert to the enormous height of 118° Fahr. 

** We see by these statements how great is the influence of the: 
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sea upon the distribution of the temperatures in the different seasons 
of the year, and in the course of the day. It tends to bring the ex- 
tremes together, and to maintain at all times an equality of tem . 

The sea climate is equable ; it is also moist, and the often 
cloudy and rainy in the high latitudes. The land climate is excessive, 
with violent changes, generally dry, and the sky usually clear. 

“ Who does not see the powerful influence which such differences 
in the climatic conditions must exercise on all organised beings, and 
on vegetation in particular? While in green Ireland the myrtle grows 
in the open air, as in Portugal, without having to dread the cold of 
winter, the summer sun of the same climate does not succeed in per- 
fectly ripening the plums and the pears which grow very well in the 
same latitude on the Continent. On the coasts of Cornwall, shrubs as — 
delicate as the laurel or the camelia are green through the whole year 
in the gardens, in a latitude at which, in the interior of the Continent, 
trees the most tenacious of life can alone brave the rigour of the winter, 
On the other hand, the mild climate of England cannot perfectly riper 
the grape, almost under the same parallel as the spots which produce 
the delicious wines of the Rhine. At Astracan, on the northern shore 
of the Caspian, Humboldt says, the grapes and fruits of every kind are 
as beautiful and luscious as in the Canaries and in Italy; the wines 
there have all the fire of those of the south of Europe, while in the 
same latitude at the mouth of the Loire the vine hardly flourishes at 
all. And yet, toa summer capable of ripening the southern fruits, 
succeeds a winter so severe, that, the vine-dresser must bury the stock 
of his vines several feet in the earth, if he would not see them killed 
every year by the cold. It may be remembered that a part of the 
Russian army, despatched for the conquest of Khiva,—the region situ- 
ated to the sduth of the Sea of Aral,—perished under the snows by 
cold of 20° below the zero of Fahrenheit, in a country situated under 
the same parallel as the Azores, where there reigns a perpetual spring, 
and where, in the midst of winter, the vegetation and the flowers dis- 
play their most brilliant colours. It is m climates like that of Central 
Russia that the camel, the inbabitant of burning deserts, and the rein- 
deer of the frozen regions, meet together, and that. nature seems to have 
brought together the climate of the poles and of the tropics.”* 

(6.) Our rapidly lessening space will compel us to abridge 
what remains of our intended observations ; and we must reluc- 
tantly pass over without any notice two of the points we had laid 
out for discussion,—those referring to SOIL and IRRIGATION. We 
must spare room, however, for a word or two in rd to our 
last head, the more especially as it has not ordinarily received _ 
that attention in discussions of physical geography te which 
we think it is entitled. We refer to the element of MINERAL 
RESOURCES, and, under that head, to one mineral production in 
particular,—our beds of coal. d 

There are two cireumstances on which, more perhaps than 
all others put together, the industrial and mechanical great~- 
ness of any country may be said to depend. The one is its 

* “ Rarth and Man,” &., pp. 61-64. - ; ; 
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supply of iron, and the other is its supply of coal. "With the 
‘one we make our implements, with the other we feed our fires. 
To the former we owe, with scarcely an exception, all those 
manifold instruments of utility or convenience that distinguish 
the civilised man from the savage, from a needle to a steam- 
engine,—to the latter, the thousand fires that warm our homes 
and sustain our industry, from the cottage hearth to the 
smelting furnace. On this one element, then, the possession 
of these two twin commodities, or at least the easy access to 
them, obviously depends the very possibility of any nation, 
however otherwise endowed, making any considerable pro- 
gress in mechanical invention or industrial activity. This 
is manifestly the main secret of England’s wealth. The whole 
fabric of her manufacturing and commercial greatness is 
founded on her mines. Take away this, and the right arm of 
her strength is broken; or rather, she ceases to exist alto- 
gether in that character which for ages has constituted her 
grand distinction,—as the great industrial hive and workshop 
of the world. England, indeed, was great and happy long 
before this element of her power had been in any considerable 
measure developed, and it might continue so, even were it now 
deprived of it; but it would exist in an entirely different cha- 
racter. It would be the England of Alfred or the Edwards, 
not of Victoria,—a quiet, leisurely, thinly-peopled, agricultural 
country, with its neat little country towns and tiny seaports, 
the seats of a provincial civilization, but not the teeming, 
stirring, roaring workshop of busy life and untold wealth we 
now behold. We might have had our Canterburies, and our 
Winchesters, and Chesters, those venerable fossils of the real 
old England, just as now; but our Birminghams, and Liver- 
pools, and Glasgows—not to speak of imperial London—never 
could have existed. 

In endeavouring, then, to estimate the natural resources of 
any country, and its capabilities as an arena for the energies 
of man, one prime subject of inquiry must be the quality and 
extent of its mineral stores. We must not only survey its hills 
and its valleys, its rivers and its plains, but we must dig into 
its bowels and explore its mines. It is not enough to measure 
the chambers of the dwelling, and mark its various conve- 
niences, but we must go down, lamp in hand, into its vaults, 
and see what stores its all-provident Architect has laid up 
there. When an ocean-steamer is about to sail on its distant 
voyage, not only must its larder be supplied with the provi- 
sion that is to sustain its passengers, but its cellars must be 
filled with the fuel that is to propel it on its way. The longer 
the voyage, the larger’ must those cellars be, and the more 
abundant their stores, They must be calculated and laid in 
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on a scale, so as to hold out for a longer or shorter period, 
according to the extent of ocean that must be traversed be- 
fore reaching the nearest depét of fresh supplies. A railway 
engine may replenish its stores at any time, and at whatever 
station may be thought desirable; but those majestic roamers 
of the boundless sea must be provided all at once for a course 
of thousands of miles. Let those stores prematurely give way, 
and the same noble vessel that but a little ago dashed proudly 
on in the teeth of wind and tide, may be left helplessly buffeting 
with adverse blasts, or lying becalmed as a log upon the 
waters. It was on the same principle, apparently, that the 
great Author of nature proceeded, in preparing to launch our 
little planet on its grand voyage.through the ages. He who 
foresaw and had planned its whole course from the first, laid 
up within its deep chambers all those supplies which it should 
require on its way. Those supplies had to be calculated, not 
for months or for years, but for thousands of years; nor was 
there any port in view at which the goodly vessel might touch 
and replenish her stores. The whole supplies must be laid in 
beforehand, and once for all. This is precisely what the 
Creator has done. Deep down within the bowels of the earth, 
in those ancient and dusky vaults of our great world-home, 
he hath piled up, untold ages ago, and with an express view 
to the wants of a creature not yet formed, those enormous 
masses of stone, and fuel, and metallic ore, of which we have 
yet but scratched the surface, and which, doubtless, shall be 
found sufficient for all the uses of man to the very last day of 
his eventful history ! 

Dependent as nations thus are, as regards their material 
and industrial progress, on the contents of their mines, it may 
be interesting to know something of the degree in which the 
different countries of the earth are endowed in this respect. 
The subject, however, is an extensive one, and our space will 
allow us room for only a few specimens. The following is the 
estimated relative extent of the coal-fields in the chief coal 
countries of Europe and America:— - 


United States of America, 

British America, . 

Great Britain and Ireland, 

Spain, ° ° ° . 

France, . 

Belgium, . os. tees 

It is impossible to help observing the gigantic resources of 

the New World, and especially the United States, in this as 
in so many other elements of greatness, and thus auguring for 
her still more sanguinely that magnificent future to which 80 
many other indications point. If, however, we look not to 
the absolute extent of coal-fields, but to the actual production 
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of the mines in different countries as at present worked, the 
order of arrangement must be very different. Thus in the year 
1845, the mines of 


Great Britain produced . Pn ae 31,500,000 tons. 


Belgium, . ,, ‘ aited thee 
United States, ,, a es ) a ee 


4400,000 ,, 
France, pe ma . FS ° ° e 4,141,617 ,, 
russia, oe el» ° Y » 

So vast are the supplies already required to warm the 
hearths and feed the furnace-fires of a world! And on how 
ample a scale the possible wants of the future have been pro- 
vided for, let the magnificent, almost inexhaustible basins of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri tell. 

It may be satisfactory to Britons to know that, enormous 
as is the annual yield of our mines, our mineral stores are yet 
likely to hold out for a considerable time to come. It has 
been calculated—we do not know with what approach to. 
accuracy—that they may be expected to last and supply all 
our uses for a period of some 2000 years to come. The good 
ship, then, whatever else may betide her on her course, is not 
likely soon to be arrested on her way for lack of the propelling 
power. 


We have thus finished our descriptive sketch, imperfect, 
indeed, and cursory, but sufficient, we trust, to attain our 
object,—that of recommending to such of our readers as may 
be yet unacquainted with it, this most interesting and sugges- 
tive of modern sciences. Its important bearings on the higher 
interests of man, as an intellectual and moral being, have 
already in part appeared, and, did our space permit, it 
would be easy to show the same thing within a sphere and in 
regard to interests still more sacred. The same circumstances 
that tend to awaken the intellect and nurse the energies of 
man as @ denizen of time, must necessarily, and for that very 
reason, exercise a healthful influence on all his activities as a 
candidate for immortality. The intellectual and the moral 
stand in the most intimate relation to the spiritual, and the two 
regions powerfully act and react on one another. While reason 
slumbers and active power lies dead, the soul lives not,—the 
resurrection of the one is the auspicious moment for the second 
birth of the other. There may be intellectual culture without 
religion, but scarcely religion hand in hand with intellectual 
debasement. Religion and Christianity, in short, thrive best 
in an atmosphere of clear thought and moral energy, while 
they again, on their part, mightily help to create that atmo- _ 
sphere. It would be easy to show this in detail. It would 
be easy to point out, through the whole course of history, that 
the spiritual and eternal interests of man have ever been cos 
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incident with his progress in every element of material, intel- 
lectual, and ert power, and that the same influences that 
have affected the one have affected also the other. Our 
limits, however, will not permit us to follow out this inquiry. 
It may suffice for the present to point to the general and ob- 
vious fact, that the course we have already described as the 
path of human progress and improvement in other 
has been the path also along which, from the first, religious 
light and truth have been advancing. Starting, like the 
human race itself, from the regions lying near the sources of 
the Euphrates, they soon found their way to the margin of the 
Mediterranean Sea,—that same eastern margin where intel- 
lectual life and commercial enterprise had their earliest seat. 
There, in a little sacred spot, forming, as nearly as possible, 
the very centre of the then known world, the lamp of truth 
burned for ages, piercing, with faint yet benignant radiance, 
the thick gloom around. Slowly but steadily the sacred leaven 
worked its way, till at length a new epoch prepared the way 
for a more rapid and mightier expansion. The Advent 
arrived. From that moment a new era dawned on the world, 
and the cause of truth started on a fresh career. As before, 
its course lay westward, following the path of the sun. An- 
tioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Alexandria, Rome, successively catch 
the morning beams, and mark the advance of day.. Within 
three centuries the whole Mediterranean regions were per- 
vaded more or less with the glorious light, and that busy mart 
of traffic had become also a sanctuary of faith. Ages roll on, 
and with them events. Civilization has burst the barrier of 
the Alps, and passed the Atlantic gates, and #0 has Chris- 
tianity. Germany, Spain, France, begin for the first time to 
figure in the history alike of civilization and of Christianity. 
The Reformation came, and gave a mighty impulse to both; 
and since then, they have been advancing hand in hand before 
our eyes. The total result is obvious to every one. It re- 
on but a glance at the general aspect of the world and of 
hristendom at the present moment in order to see, that, in all 
that regards the higher culture and the noblest hopes of man, 
the nations of the West have, in the course of eighteen cen- 
turies, fairly taken the place of the East, and that the regions 
around the Atlantic are to the modern world, and promise 
yet more and more to be, what the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean were to the old. ails 
We see, then, precisely where we are. Christianity, and 
with it all that is most precious to man, seems entering on 
the last scenes of its historical development. Enthroned at 
last in the very centre of the world’s life—social, commercial, 
intellectual looks majestically around her, and prepares 
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for fresh and still nobler conquests. Set on a lofty candle- 

‘ stick, in sight of all the world, the sacred light must shoot 
afar athwart the darkness, even to the ends of the earth. 
Hid in the very heart of humanity, the blessed leaven must 
ferment and spread, until it pervade the whole mass. Chris- 
tianity, already in the centre, must struggle on with redoubled 
might, until on all sides it reach the circumference. Much 
land yet remains to be possessed. It is sad to think that 
while from age to age the cause of God and of humanity 
has been gaining ground, it has not always been able to main- 
tain the ground already possessed; that while darkness has 
been fleeing before it, the shadows of darkness should have 
been permitted again to settle down in her rear. We are thus 
called not only to wage an aggressive war on the old realms 
of heathenism, but to turn back, as it were, on our own course, 
and reconquer to the faith the very lands of her birth and 
early prime. While raising up new and living churches, we 
are called to prophesy in hope to the mouldering ashes and 
dry scattered bones of the old. Of the whole human family, 
a full half is yet heathen; of the remaining half, nearly a 
third, and that mostly in regions once Christian, owns the 
sway of the false prophet; only the remaining part—a scanty 
third of the race—is even nominally Christ’s.* Yet let us not 
despond. The progress of truth, though slow, has yet been 
sure and steadfast; amid temporary checks and fluctuations, 
in the main it has been still onward. Already it is, beyond 
all comparison, the ascendant and dominant religious system. 
Christendom, if numerically inferior to heathendom, is yet, in 
every element of moral power and influence, immeasurably 
before it. It keeps evermore in the very van of the nations. 
It floats triumphant on the highest and furthest wave of civi- 
lization and human progress. Already it embraces within 
its domains, without an exception, every one of the most en- 
lightened and progressive nations; and still with buoyant 
energy it presses forward its boundaries, and advances steadily 
onward to the dominion of the world. 

In revolving such views as these, our thoughts almost inevi- 
tably revert to our own highly-favoured land. Surely in the 
momentous scenes that are opening on the world, a high and 
holy mission and a peculiar responsibility devolve upon her. 
In reviewing the various advantages of a natural kind which 
distinguish one country from another, and which, as we have 

* The exact figures, as given by Johnston in his “ Moral and Statistical Chart,” the 
34th plate in the work now before us, are as follow :— 


Entire population of the globe, -  «  1,000,000,000 
Heathens, . . « «© « « « ~~ 530,000,000 
Mohammedans, . . - «© « .« 124,000,000 
Christians, . . « «  «  « 840,000,000 
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seen, seem to mark out particular regions of the earth more 
than others for a high career, it is wonderful, and to our minds 
very solemn, to mark how almost all these advantages have 
been concentrated on her. On this little sea-girt isle it would 
seem as if Providence had designed to lavish all her choicest 
gifts. Her insular situation, close to the great theatre of 
European life, yet at a safe distance from its storms; her 
maritime advantages and central position amongst other 
nations, marking her out as the future mistress of the seas; 
her soil kindly, yet frugal, demanding yet rewarding the 
active energies of her sons; her climate moderate, yet bracing, 
the best of all fitted to nourish the vigour of a free and hardy 
race; her vast mineral wealth, the foundation of her gigantic 
industry ; her commanding station on the great central sea, 
close to the old world, and yet looking forth from her gates 
by an open path to the new; in fine, the very narrowness of 
her territories, thus throwing her people, as it were, upon their 
resources, urging them to seek new settlements, and to flow 
forth in a constant stream of enterprising colonists to every 
region of the earth,—all this, combined with influences of a 
higher and holier kind, have united to shape for her a destiny 
hitherto unparalleled in the history of the world. Eve 

thing, in short—we scarcely know of an exception—whic 

could most conduce at once to her own greatness, and to her 
influence and. opportunities as a minister of good to other 
lands, has been freely bestowed upon her. And if now to 
these gifts of nature we add those blessings which come more 
properly within the domain of history, but which are equally the 
gift of a gracious, overruling Providence,—her pure Reformed 
faith, her imperishable annals, her spirit-stirring memories of 
patriots, reformers, martyrs, her priceless liberties, her open 
Bible, her strong Anglo-Saxon race,—we complete a picture of 
national privilege and distinguishing mercy, for which we 
should in vain seek a parallel either in the present or the 
past. Verily, if any nation ever received from the Great 
Master the ten talents, that nation is England. Sitting asa 
queen upon the waters, with her fleets on every sea, and her 
merchant vessels visiting every shore, with subject territories 
on which the sun never sets, and her enterprising sons push- 
ing their way in every land, with wealth inexhaustible, energy 
indomitable, and with a name and fame which the world owns 
and fears,—if ever nation had a great work to do, andgast 
opportunities of doing it, that nation is ours. We have pre- 
cious gifts to bestow,—the most precious God has given to 
men,—we have unlimited opportunities for bestowing them, 
and the nations wait to receive them at our hand. Benighted 
tribes in every clime stretch out their hands to England, and 

VOL. IV.—NO. XIII. T 
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seem to cry, Come over and help us. Our distinguishing pri- 
vileges are given us not for ourselves only, but for the world. 
We are stewards, not proprietors, of the unspeakable gift. 
Woe be to us if that trust is betrayed! Can we then doubt 
that the same Hand that hath raised us so high will cast us 
down to the ground; that the candlestick which has ceased 
to hold the light of truth shall be removed from its place; 
that the privileges which we have so miserably abused will be 
taken from us, and not in just displeasure only, but in mercy 
to the world, given to another people ? 


We have only now to say a word in regard to the works we 
have placed at the head of this paper. To those who are 
acquainted with the first edition of “The Physical Atlas,” it will 
only be necessary to say that the present issue is a decided 
advance upon it, and brings that magnificent work as near per- 
fection as such a publication, where the subject-matter itself 
is continually advancing, can be. The smaller work next on 
our list is, in point both of beauty and cheapness, one of the 
wonders of the age, and should be in the hands of every edu- 
eated person who cannot afford to possess the other. The pub- 
lications of the Baron von Humboldt on the various branches 
of our subject need no recommendation from us. They are 
the classics of a science which their author, more perhaps 
than any other man, has contributed to create. Mrs Somer- 
ville’s volumes are full and agreeably written, but deficient in 
philosophic breadth of thought, and sometimes also, we are 
sorry to say, in accuracy of statement. Of elementary manuals, 
Rhind is admirable, and Hughes respectable; but the best 
work on the whole subject, whether for young or old, which 
we have seen, is that of Guyot, which stands last on our list. 
Fresh in thought, clear and vigorous in expression, noble in 
sentiment, and full of profound and suggestive philosophy, it 
is the very beau-ideal of the book we should like to put into 
the hands of a thoughtful person yet unacquainted with the 
subject, and will be found, we are persuaded, even by begin- 
ners, easier reading than most professedly elementary treatises. 
The edition we would recommend as at once the cheapest and 
the best is the one named above, “ with corrections, notes, 
and a copious alphabetical index,” and which, as a masterly 
introduction to a most fascinating and fruitful study, leaves 
noting further to be desired. 
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Art. IIL.— Visibility of the Church. 


Our view of the attributes of the chureh is of necessity 
determined by our view of its nature. There is no dispute 
between Romanists and Protestants as to whether the church 
is visible, perpetual, one, holy, catholic, and apostolical. This 
is universally conceded. The only question is as to the sense 
in which these attributes can be predicated of it. If the 
chureh is, in its essential nature and external organization, 
analogous to an earthly kingdom, then its visibility, perpetuity, 
and all its other attributes, must be such as can pertain to such 
an organization. When we affirm that an earthly kingdom is 
visible and perpetual, we mean that its organization as a king- 
dom is conspicuous, notorious, seen of all men, and un 

ing. The kingdoms of Babylon, Egypt, and of Reme, have 
passed away. They are no longer visible or extant. The 
Papacy has a visible existence of the same kind, and Roman- 
ists affirm it is to continue while the world lasts: The king- 
dom of England is the body of men professing allegiance to 
its laws, and subject to its sovereign. The church, according 
to Romanists, is the body of men professing the true religion, 
and subject to the Pope. Bellarmine, therefore, says, “ He- 
clesia est coetus hominum ita visibilis et palpabilis, ut est costus 
popult Romani, vel regnum Gallie aut respubliea Venetorum.”* 
As these bodies are equally external organizations, the visibility 
of the one is analogous to that of the other. 

But if the church is the catus sanctorum, the company of 
believers,—if it is the body of Christ, and if his body consists 
of those, and of those only, in whom he dwells by his Spirit,— 
then the church is visible only in the sense in which believers 
are visible. England stands out before the world as an earthly 
kingdom; the members of Ohrist’s body in England are no 
less conspicuous. That believers are there, that the church 
is there, is a fact which can no more be rationally disputed 
than the existence of the monarchy. But it does not follow 
that because equally visible, they are equally external orga- 
nizations, and that to deny that the church, in its idea, is an. 
external society, is to deny that it is visible. Protestants 
= that the true church, as existing on earth, is always 
visible :—— 

1. As it consists of men and women, in distinction from dis- 
embodied spirits or angels. Its members are not impalpable 
and unseen, as those ministeri irits who, unrevealed to our 
senses, continually minister to the hei of salvation. “Surely,” 


exclaims Bellarnnne, “ the church does not consist of ghosts !” 
* Disputationes: de Ecclesia Militante, lib. iii,, ¢. 2; 
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Certainly not; and the suggestion of such an objection betrays 
an entire misconception of the doctrine he was opposing. Pro- 
testants admit that the church on earth consists of visible men 
and women, and not of invisible spirits. 

2. The church is visible, because its members manifest their 
faith by their works. The fact that they are the members of 
Christ’s body becomes notorious. Goodness is an inward 
quality, and yet it is outwardly manifested, so that the good are 
known and recognised as such ; not with absolute certainty in 
all cases, but with sufficient clearness to determine all ques- 
tions of duty respecting them. So, though faith is an inward 
principle, it so reveals itself in the confession of the truth and 
in a holy life, that believers may be known as a tree is known 
by its fruit. In the general prevalence of Arianism, the true 
church neither perished nor ceased to be visible. It continued 
to exist, and its existence was manifested in the confessors and 
martyrs of that age. ‘ When,” says Dr Jackson, “the doc- 
trine of antichrist was come to its full growth in the Council of 
Trent, although the whole body of Germany, besides  Chem- 
nitz and others, and although the whole visible church of 
France, besides Calvin and some such, had subscribed unto 
that council, yet the true church had been visible in those wor- 
thies.”* Wherever there are true believers, there is the true 
church ; and wherever such believers confess their faith and 
illustrate it by a holy life, there the church is visible. 

3. The church is visible, because believers are, by their 
“ effectual calling,” separated from the world. Though in it, 
they are not of it. They have different objects, are animated 
by a different spirit, and are distinguished by a different life. 
They are visible, as a pure river is often seen flowing unmingled 
through the turbid waters of a broader stream. When the 
Holy Spirit enters into the heart, renewing it after the image 
of God, uniting the soul to Christ as a living member of his 
body, the man becomes a new creature. All men take know- 
ledge of him. They see that he is a Christian. He renounces 
the ways of the world, separates himself from all false religions, 
becomes an open worshipper of Christ, a visible member of the 
church, which is Christ’s body. When the early Christians 
heard the words of eternal life, and received the gospel in 
faith, they at once renounced idolatry, withdrew from all cor- 
. Tupt associations, and manifested themselves as a new people, 
the followers of the Lord Jesus. They were visible members 
of his body. Even though there was but one such man in @ 
city, still the fact that he was a Christian became notorious; 
and if a visible Christian, a visible member of the church. The 
true church is thus visible throughout the world, not as an or- 

* Treatise on the Church, p. 19, Philadelphia edition. 
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ganization, not as an external society, but as the living body 
of Christ, as a set of men distinguished from others as true 
Christians. They are the epistles of Jesus Christ, known and 
read of all men. This is a visibility which is real, and may be, 
and often has been, and will hereafter be, glorious. . The 
chureh in this sense is a city set on a hill. She is the light 
of the world. She is conspicuous in the beauty of holiness. 
This is not, indeed, the visibility of a hierarchy, gorgeous in 
apparel, pompous in ritual services,—a kingdom which is of 
this world. But it is not the less real, and infinitely more glo- 
rious. How unfounded, then, is the objection that the church, 
the body of Christ, is a chimera, a Platonic idea, unless it is, 
in its essential nature, a visible society, like the kingdom Of 
England or republic of Switzerland! Apart from any outward 
organization, and in the midst of all -organizations, the true 
church is now visible, and she has left a track of glory through 
all history, since the day of Pentecost, so that it can be traced 
and verified, in all ages and in all parts of the world. 

4. The true church is visible in the external church, just as 
the soul is visible in the body. That is, as by the means of 
the body we know that the soul is there, so by means of the 
external church, we know where the true church is. There 
are, doubtless, among Mahometans, many insincere and scep- 
tical professors of the religion of the false prophet. No one 
can tell who they are, or how many there may be. But the 
institutions of Mahometanism, its laws, its usages, its mosques, 
its worship, make it as apparent as the light of day, that sin- 
cere believers in Mahomet exist, and are the life of the exter- 
nal communities consisting of sincere and insincere followers 
of the prophet. So the external church, as embracing all who 
profess the true religion,—with their various organizations, 
their confessions of the truth, their temples, and their Chris- 
tian worship,—make it apparent that the true church, the bod 
of Christ, exists, and where it is. These are not the chure 
any more than the body is the soul; but they are its manifes- 
tations and its residence. This becomes intelligible by advert- 
ing to the origin of the Christian community. The admitted 
facts in reference to this subject are—1. That our Lord ap- 

eared on earth as the Son of God and the Saviour of sinners. 
To all who received him he gave power to become the sons of 
God; they were justified and made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and thereby united to Christ as living members of his 
body. They were thus distinguished inwardly and outwardly 
from all other men. 2. He commissioned his disciples to go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
He enjoined upon them to require, as the conditions. of any 
man’s being admitted into their communion as a member of 
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his body, repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 3. He commanded all who did thus repent and be- 
lieve, to unite together for his worship, for instruction, for the 
administration of the sacraments, and for mutual watch and 
care. For this purpose he provided for the appointment of 
certain officers, and gave, through his apostles, a body of laws 
for their government, and for the regulation of all things which 
those who believe were required to perform. Provision was 
thus made, by divine authority, for the church assuming the 
form of an external visible society. 

Let us now suppose that all those who, in every age, and in 
every part of the world, professed the true religion, and there- 
by united themselves to this society, were true believers, then 
there would be no room for the distinction, so far as this world 
is concerned, between the church as visible and invisible. 
Then this external society would be Christ’s body on earth. 
All that is predicated of the latter could be predicated of the 
former; all that is promised to the one would be promised to 
the other. Then this society would answer to the definition 
of the church, as a company of believers. Then all within it 
would be saved, and all out of it would be lost. The above 
hypothesis, however, is undeniably false, and therefore the 
conclusions drawn from it must also be false. We know that 
even in the apostolic age, many who professed faith in Christ, 
and ranked themselves with his people, were not true believers. 
We know that in every subsequent age, the great majority of 
those who have been baptised in the name of Christ, and who 
call themselves Christians, and who are included in the exter- 
nal organization of his followers, are not true Christians. ‘This 
external society, therefore, is not a company of believers; it 
is not the church which is Christ’s body; the attributes and 
promises of the church do not belong to it. It is not that 
living temple built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets as an habitation of God, through the Spirit. It is 
not the bride of Christ, for which he died, and which he 
cleanses with the washing of regeneration. It is not the flock 
of the good Shepherd, composed of the sheep who hear his 
voice, and to whom it is his Father’s good pleasure to give the 
kingdom. In short, the external society is not the chureh. 
The two are not identical, commensurate, and conterminous, 
so that he who is a member of the one is a member of the 
other, and he who is excommunicated from the one is cut off 
from the other. Yet the church is in that society, or the 
aggregate body of professing Christians, as the soul is in the 

y, or as sincere believers are comprehended in the mass of 
the professors of the religion of Christ. 

If, then, the church is the body of Christ; if a man becomes 
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a member of that body by faith; if multitudes of those who 
profess in baptism the true religion are not believers,—then it 
is just as certain that the external body consisting of the bap- 
tised is not the church, as that a man’s calling himself a Chris- 
tian does not make him a Christian. Yet there would be no 
nominal Christians if there were no sineere disciples of Christ. 
The name and form of his religion would long sinee have per- 
ished from the world. The existenee of the external church, 
its continuance, its influence for good, its spiritual power, its 
extension, its visible organizations, are all due to the living 
element which it embraces, and which in these various ways 
manifests its presence. It is thus that the true church is 
visible in the outward, though the one is no more the other 
than the body is the soul. ' 

That the Protestant doctrine as to the visibility of the 
church, above stated, is true, is evident, in the first place, 
from what has already been established as to the natare of 
the church. Every thing depends upon the answer to the 
question, What is the church? If it is an external society of 
professors of the true religion, then it is visible as an earthly 
kingdom; if that sveiety is destroyed, the chureh is destroyed; 
and every thing that is true of the church is true of that 
society. Then, in short, Romanism must be admitted as a 
logical necessity. But if the chureh is a company of believers, 
then its visibility is that which belongs to believers, and 
nothing is true of the church which is not true of believers. 

2. The Protestant distinction between the church visible 
and invisible, nominal and real, is that which Paul makes be- 
tween “Israel after the flesh,” and “ Israel after the Spirit.” 
God had promised to Israel that he would be their God, and 
that they should be his people; that he would never forsake 
or cast them off; that he would send his Son for their redemp-~ 
tion; dwell in them by his Spirit; write his laws in their 
hearts; guide them into the knowledge of the truth; that he 

-would give them the possession of the world, and the inherit- 
ance of heaven; that all who joined them should be saved, 
and all who forsook them should perish. The Jews claimed 
all these promises for the external organization, t.¢., for the 
natural descendants of Abraham, united to him and to each 
other by the outward profession of the covenant, and by the 
sign of circumcision. They held, that external ae aa to 
Judaism made a man a Jew, a member of that body to which 
all these promises and prerogatives belonged; and, conse~ 
quently, that the apostasy or rejection of that external body 
would involve the destruction of the church, and a failure of 
the promise of God. In like manner, Ritualists teaeh that 
what is said and promised to the church belongs to the exter- 
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nal visible society of professing Christians, and that the de- 
' struction of that society would be the destruction of the 
church. 

In opposition to all this, Paul taught,—1. That he is not a 
Jew who is one outwardly. 2. Circumcision, which was out- 
ward, in the flesh, did not secure an interest in the divine 
promises. 3. That he only was a Jew, i.¢., one of the true 
people of God, who was such in virtue of the state of his heart. 
4. That the body to which the divine promises were made, 
was not the outward organization, but the inward, invisible 
body; not the Israel xara odépxa, but the Israel xard Tvidua. 
This is the Protestant doctrine of the church, which teaches 
that he is not a Christian who is such by mere profession, and 
that it is not water baptism which makes a man a member of 
that body to which the promises are made, and consequently 
that the visibility of the church is not that which belongs to 
an external society, but to true believers, or the communion 
of saints. 

The perversion and abuse of terms, and the false reasoning 
to which Romanists resort, when speaking of this subject, are 
so palpable that they could not be tolerated in any ordinary 
discussion. The word Christian is just as ambiguous as the 
word church. If called upon to define a Christian, they would 
not hesitate to say, He is a man who believes the doctrines 
and obeys the commands of Christ. The inevitable inference 
from this definition is, that the attributes, the promises, and 
prerogatives pertaining to Christians, belong to those only who 
believe and obey the Lord Jesus. Instead, however, of admit- 
ting this unavoidable conclusion, which would overthrow their 
whole system, they insist that all these attributes, promises, 
and prerogatives, belong to the body of professing Christians, 
and that it is baptism and subjection to a prelate or the pope, 
and not faith and obedience towards Christ, which constitute 
membership in the true church. 

3. The same doctrine taught by the apostle Paul is no less . 
plainly taught by the apostle John. In his day many who had 
been baptised, and received into the communion of the external 
society of Christians, were not true believers. How were they 
regarded by the apostle? Did their external profession make 
them members of the true church, to which the promises per- 

tain? St John answers this question by saying, “‘ They went 
out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of 
us, they would no doubt have continued with us: but they went, 
out, that they might be made manifest that they were not all of 
us. But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things.”"—(1 John ii. 19, 20.) It is here taught,—1. That 
many are included in the pale of the external church, who are 
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not members of the true church. 2. That those only who’ 
have an unction of the Holy One, leading them into the know- 
ledge of the truth, constitute the church. 3. And consequently 
the visibility of the church is that which belongs to the body 
of true believers. 

4. The church must retain its essential attributes in every 
stage and state of its existence, in prosperity and in adversity. 
It is, however, undeniable, that the church has existed in a 
state of dispersion. There have been periods when the whole 
external organization lapsed into idolatry or heresy. This was 
the case when there were but seven thousand in all Israel who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal; when at the time of the ad- 
vent the whole Jewish church, as an organised body, rejected 
Christ, and the New Testament church was not yet founded; 
and to a great extent, also, during the ascendancy of Arianism. 
We must either admit that the church perished during these 
periods, or that it was continued in the scattered, unorganised 
believers. If the latter, its visibility is not that of an external 
society, but such as belongs to the true body of Christ, whose. 
members are known by the fruits of the Spirit manifested in 
their lives. 

5. The great argument, however, on this subject, is the utter 
incongruity between what the Bible teaches concerning the 
church, and the Romish doctrine that the church is visible as 
an external organization. If that is so, then such organization 
is the church; then, as the church is holy, the body and bride 
of Christ, the temple and family of God, all the members of 
that organization are holy, members of Christ’s body, and par- 
takers of his life. Then, too, as Christ has promised to guide 
his church into the knowledge of the truth, that external 
organization can never err as to any essential doctrine. Then, 
also, as we are commanded to obey the church, if we refuse 
submission to this external body, we are to be regarded as 
heathen men and publicans. Then, moreover, as Christ saves 
all the members of his body and none other, he saves all in- 
cluded in this external organization, and consigns to eternal 
death all out of it. And then, finally, ministers admit to 
heaven all whom they receive into this society, and cast into 
hell all whom they reject from it. These are not only the logi- 
cal, but the avowed and admitted conclusions of the principle 
in question. It becomes those who call themselves Protes- 
tants to look these consequences in the face, before they join 
the Papists and Puseyites in ridiculing the idea of a church 
composed exclusively of believers, and insist that the body to 
which the attributes and promises of the church belong is the 
visible organization of professing Christians. Such Protes- 
tants may live to see men walking about with the keys of 
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heaven at their girdle, armed with a power before which the 
‘bravest may well tremble. 

The scriptural and Protestant doctrine of the visibility of 
the church is, therefore, a corollary of the true doctrine of its 
nature. If the church is a company of believers, its visibility 
is that which belongs to believers. They are visible as men; 
as holy men; as men separated from the world, as a peculiar 
people, by the indwelling of the Spirit of God; as the soul and 
sustaining element of al] those external organizations, consist- 
ing of professors of the true religion, united for the worship of 
Christ, the maintenance of the truth, and mutual watch and 
care. 

The objections which Bellarmine, Bossuet, Palmer, and 
writers generally of the Romish and ritual class, urge against 
this doctrine, are either founded on misconception, or resolve 
themselves into objections against the scriptural view of the 
nature of the church as “the company of believers.” Thus, 
in the first place, it is objected that in the Scriptures, and in 
all ecclesiastical history, the church is spoken of and addressed 
as a visible society of professing Christians. The churches of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, and Rome, were all such socie- 
ties; and the whole body of such professors constituted THE 
CuurcH. History traces the origin, the extension, the trials, 
and the triumphs of that outward community. It is vain, 
therefore, to deny that body to be the church, which the Bible 
and all Christendom unite in so designating. But was not the 
ancient Hebrew commonwealth called Israel, Jerusalem, Zion? 
Is not its history, as a visible society, recorded from Abraham 
to the destruction of Jerusalem! And yet does not Paul say 
expressly, that he is not a Jew who is one outwardly,—that 
the external Israel is not the true Israel? In this objection 
the real point at issue is overlooked. The question is not, 
whether a man, who professes to be a Christian, may properly 
be so addressed and so treated, but whether profession makes 
a man a true Christian. The question is not whether a society 
of professing Christians may properly be called a church, and 
be so regarded, but whether their being such a society con- 
stitutes them a competent part of the body of Christ. The 
whole question is, What is the subject of the attributes 
and prerogatives of the body of Christ? Is it the external 

body of professors, or the company of believers? If calling a 
man a Christian does not imply that he has the character and 
the inheritance of the disciples of Christ,—if calling the Jew- 
ish commonwealth Israel did not imply that they were the 
true Israel,—then calling the professors of the true religion the 
church does not imply that they are the body of Christ. 
When the designation given to any man or body of men in- 
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volves nothing more than what is external or official, its appli- 
cation implies they are what they are called. To call a man 
an Englishman is to recognise him as such. To address any 
one a8 emperor, king, or president, is to admit his claim to 
such title. But when the designation is expressive of some 
inward quality, and a state of mind, its application does not 
imply its actual possession, but simply that it is claimed. To 
call men saints, believers, the children of God, or a church, 
supposes them to be true believers, or the true church, only 
on the assumption that “no internal virtue” is necessary to 
union with the church, or to make a man a believer and a 
child of God. 

Seriptural and common usage, therefore, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the Protestant doctrine. That doctrine admits 
the propriety of calling any man a Christian who professes to 
be a worshipper of Christ, and of designating any company of 
such men a church. It only denies that he is a real Christian 
who is one only in name, or that that is a true church which 
is such only in profession. An external society, therefore, 
may properly be ealled a church without implying that the 
visibility of the true church consists in outward organization. 

2. It is objected that the possession of officers, of laws, of 
terms of communion, necessarily supposes the church to have 
the visibility of an external society. How can a man be re- 
ceived into the church, or excommunicated from it, if the 
church is not an outward organization? Did the fact that 
the Hebrews had officers and laws, a temple, a ritual, terms 
of admission and exclusion, make the external Israel the true 
Israel, or prove that the visibility of the latter was that of a 
state or commonwealth! Protestants admit that true believers 
form themselves into a visible society, with officers, laws, and 
terms of communion; but they deny that such society is the 
true church any further than it consists of true believers. 
Every thing comes back to the question, What is the church? 
True believers constitute the true church; professed believers 
constitute the outward church. These two things are not to 
be confounded. The external body is not, as such, the body 
of Christ. Neither are they to be separated as two churches; 
the one true, and the other false,—the one real, and the other 
nominal. They differ as the sincere and insincere differ in 
any community, or as the Israel xara Ivsdue differs from the 
Israel xard cépxa. A man could be admitted to the outward 
Israel without being received into the number of God’s true 
people, and he could be excluded from the former without 
being cut off from the latter. The true Israel was not the 
commonwealth, as such; and the outward organization, with 
its laws and officers, though intimately related with the spiri- 
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tual body as the true church, did not constitute it. The ques- 
tion, how far the outward church is the true church, is easily 
answered. Just so far as it is what it professes to be, and no 
further. So far as it is a company of faithful men, animated 
and controlled by the Holy Spirit, it is a true church, a con- 
stituent member of the body of Christ. If it be asked further, 
how we are to know whether a given society is to be regarded 
as a church, we answer, speiede as we know whether a given 
individual is to be regarded as a Christian; «.¢., by their pro- 
fession and conduct. As the Protestant doctrine, that true 
believers constitute the body of Christ, is perfectly consistent 
with the existence among them, and others outwardly united 
with them, of officers and laws, no argument can be drawn 
from the existence of such outward institutions to prove that 
the church is essentially an external organization. 

Bossuet presents this objection in the light of a contradic- 
tion. He says, “ Protestants insist that the church consists 
exclusively of believers, and is therefore an invisible body. 
But when asked for the signs of a church, they say, the word 
and sacraments; thus making it an external society with ordi- 
nances, a ministry, and public service. If so, how can it con- 
sist exclusively of the pious? And where was there any such 
society, answering to the Protestant definition, before the 
Reformation?”* This objection rests upon the misconception 
which ritualists do not appear able to rid themselves of. 
When Protestants say the church is invisible, they only mean 
that an inward, and consequently invisible state of mind, is 
the condition of membership, and not that those who have 
this internal qualification are invisible, or that they cannot be 
so known as to enable us to discharge the duties which we 
owe them. When asked, What makes a man a Christian? we 
say, True faith. When asked, Whom must we regard and 
treat as Christians? we answer, Those who make a credible 

rofession of their faith. Is there any contradiction in this? 

s there any force in the objection, that if fuith is an inward 
quality, it cannot be proved by outward evidence? Thus, 
when Protestants are asked, What is the true church? they 
answer, The company of believers. When asked, What asso- 
ciations are to be regarded and treated as churches! they 
answer, Those in which the gospel is preached. When asked 
further, Where was the church before the Reformation? they 
answer, Just where it was in the days of Elias, when it con- 
sisted of a few thousand scattered believers.+ 

3. A third objection is very much of the same kind as the 


* Bossuet’s Variations, book xv. § 20, et segq. 

+ The question which Romanists so confidently ask, Where was your church before 
Luther? is well answered in the homely retort, Where was your face this morning 
before it was washed? 
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preceding. If the church consists exclusively of believers, it 
is invisible. We are, however, required to obey the church, 
to hear the church, &c. But how can we hear and obey an 
invisible body? To this the answer is, The church is no more 
invisible than believers are. We are commanded to love the 
brethren; to do good to all men, especially to the household 
of faith. As faith, however, is invisible, it may be asked, in 
the spirit of this objection, How can we tell who are believers? 
Christ says, By their fruits. There is no real difficulty in this 
matter. If we have a real heart for it, we shall be able to 
obey the command to love the brethren, though we cannot 
read the heart; and if disposed to hear the church, we shall 
be able to recognise her voice. .Because the true church is 
always visible, and therefore can be obeyed, ritualists infer 
that the visible church is the true church, though, as Dr Jack- 
son says, the two propositions differ as much as “ to withstand 
a man” differs from “ standing with a man.” 

4. Much the most plausible argument of Romanists is de- 
rived from the analogy of the old dispensation. That the 
church is a visible society, consisting of the professors of the 
true religion, as distinguished from the body of true believers, 
known only to God, is plain, they say, because, under the old 
dispensation, it was such a society, embracing all the descen- 
dants of Abraham who professed the true religion, and re- 
ceived the sign of circumcision. To this external society were 
given the oracles of God, the covenants, the promises, the 
means of grace. Out of its pale there was no salvation. 
Union with it was the necessary condition of acceptance with 
God. This was a divine institution. It was a visible church, 
consisting of professors, and not exclusively of believers. If 
such a society existed then by divine appointment, what has 
become of it? Has it ceased to exist? Has removing its re- 
striction to one people destroyed its nature? Does lopping 
certain branches from the tree destroy the tree itself? Far 
from it. The church exists as an external society now as it 
did then; what once belonged to the commonwealth of Israel, 
now belongs to the visible church. As union with the com- 
monwealth of Israel was necessary to salvation then, so union 
with the visible church is necessary to salvation now. And 
as subjection to the priesthood, and especially to the high 
priest, was necessary to union with Israel then, so submission 
to the regular ministry, and especially to the pope, is neces- 
sary to union with the church now. Such is the favourite 
argument of Romanists; and such (striking out illogically the 
last clause, which requires subjection to prelates, or the pope), . 
we are sorry to say, is the argument of some Protestants, and 
even of some Presbyterians. aia ites 
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The fallacy of this whole argument lies in the false assump- 
‘tion, that the external Israel was the true church. It was not 
the body of Christ; it was not pervaded by his Spirit. Mem- 
bership in it did not constitute membership in the body of 
Christ. The rejection or destruction of the external Israel 
was not the destruction of the church. The apostasy of the 
former was not the apostasy of the latter. The attributes, 
promises, and prerogatives of the one, were not those of the 
other. In short, they were not the same, and, therefore, that 
the visibility of the one was that of an external organization, 
is no proof that the visibility of the church is that of an exter- 
nal society. All this is included not only in the express 
declaration of the apostle, that the external Israel was not the 
true Israel, but is involved in his whole argument. It was, 
indeed, the main point of discussion between himself and the 
Jews. The great question was, Is a man made a member of 
the true Israel, and a partaker of the promise, by cireumcision 
and subjection, or by faith in Christ? If the former, then the 
Jews were right, and Paul was wrong as to the whole issue. 
But if the latter, then Paul was right and the Jews wrong. 
And this is the precise question between us and Romanists and 
Anglicans. If the external Israel was the true Israel, then 
Romanists are right and Protestants are wrong as to the 
method of salvation. Besides, if we admit that the external 
Israel was the true church, then we must admit that the true 
church apostatised ; for it is undeniable that the whole exter- 
nal Israel, as an organised body, did repeatedly, and for long 
periods, lapse into idolatry. Nay more, we must admit that 
the true church rejected and crucified Christ; for he was 
rejected by the external Israel, by the sanhedrim, by the 
priesthood, by the elders, and by the people. All this is in 
direct opposition to the Scriptures, and would involve a breach 
of promise on the part of God. Paul avoids this fatal conclu- 
sion by denying that the external church is, as such, the true 
church, or that the promises made to the latter were made to 
the former. 

It is to be remembered that there were two covenants made 
with Abraham. By the one, his natural descendants through 
Isaac were constituted a commonwealth, an external, visible 
community. By the other, his spiritual descendants were con- 
stituted a church. The parties to the former covenant were 
God and the nation; to the other, God and his true people. 
The promises of the national covenant were national blessings ; 
the promises of the spiritual covenant (7. e. of the covenant of 
grace) were spiritual blessings, reconciliation, holiness, and 
eternal life. The conditions of the one covenant were cireum- 
cision and obedience to the law; the condition of the latter 
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was, is, and ever has been, faith in the Messiah as the seed of 
the woman, the Son of God, and the Saviour of the world. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to confound the na- 
tional covenant with the covenant of grace, and the com- 
monwealth founded on the one with the church founded on 
the other. 

When Christ came, “ the commonwealth” was abolished, and 
there was nothing put in its place. The church remained. 
There was no external covenant, nor promises of external 
blessings, on condition of external rites and subjection. There 
was @ spiritual society, with spiritual promises, on the condition 
of faith in Christ. no part of the New Testament is any 
other condition of membership in the church prescribed than 
that contained in the answer of Philip to the eunuch who 
desired baptism: “ If thou believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.”—( Acts viii. 37.) The church, there- 
fore, is, in its essential nature, a company of believers, and not 
an external society, requiring merely external profession as the 
condition of membership. While this is true and vitally impor- 
tant, it is no less true that believers make themselves visible 
by the profession of the truth, by holiness of life, by separation 
from the world as a peculiar people, and by organising them- 
selves for the worship of Christ, and for mutual watch and 
care. The question, when any such organization is to be 
regarded as a portion of the true church, is one to which the 
Protestant answer has already been given in a few words, but 
its fuller discussion must be reserved to some other occasion. 





Art. IV.—Infidelity ; Its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies; being 
the Prize Essay of the British Organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance. By the Rev. Tuomas Pearson, Eyemouth, Scot- 


land. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1854. 
Pp. 620, 8vo. 


PLUTARCH cautions his reader to be well on his guard, that, 
in order to escape robbers, he do not plunge into an impass- 
able chasm; that, while escaping from superstition, he do not 
fall into the power of unbelief, by leaping over that which lies 
between them,—viz., true piety. There are many who see no 
other choice than between the robbers and the chasm; but 
the true believer finds a safe path, and avoids both the one 
and the other, The truth lies midway between superstition 
and infidelity. These are the two great opposing powers 
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_ which it meets with in the world. Though apparently oppo- 
site, they have the same source. They are but the different 
poles or manifestations of one evil principle. They generally 
appear at the same time, and always betray a secret sympathy 
with each other. At different periods in history, the one 
seems to have grown up and overshadowed the other; but 
they have really co-existed, each being the prolific cause of 
the other. The human mind and the human race passes easil 
from superstition to unbelief. Religious opinion, and, indeed, 
philosophical opinion, oscillates between these two extremes, 
and has scarcely yet attained its equilibrium, or found the 
centre. ‘ The worldly tone of the inner life suppresses reli- 
gious feeling entirely, and then turns to unbelief; or, mixing 
itself up with that feeling, gives to it an interpretation of its 
own, and thus turns to superstition. The desperation of un- 
belief surrenders the troubled conscience a prey to supersti- 
tion; and the irrationality of superstition makes religion 
suspected by the thoughtful mind.”* And this description is 
not more true of the individual than of the race. The pro- 
cess is constantly going forward. The history of religious 
opinion is very much a history of these transitions. Men are 
seen to pass from believing too little to believing too much, 
and then from believing too much to believing too little. The 
forces of unbelief and superstition are not unfrequently, there- 
fore, combined against the truth. Starting from the same 
point, they recede in opposite directions around the circle, 
until they meet, and unite their forces against an intelligent 
faith, and against the written word. It is not peculiar to 
the present age that the truth should be assailed at the same 
time by both these powers. It would be strange if they were 
not found leagued together. And when we consider the giant 
power with which each is clothed, the hold each has upon our 
fallen race, and the rapid strides which they have made, or 
claim to have made, what multitudes have been taken by the 
robbers or plunged into the chasm, it is not wonderful that 
the friends of truth should be somewhat apprehensive as to 
the result. Though confident that the truth must ultimately 
triumph, they may well fear the present danger. At least, it 
is well that they should so fear as to arm themselves for the 
encounter, and avert, so far as may be, the danger which they 
. apprehend. 

It is important that we should turn our minds to the point 
at which the real danger lies. An adroit foe will ever send 
out his forces and feign an attack which he does not intend to 
make, while he brings his real power to bear at a very dif- 
ferent quarter, and bends his energies to make a successful 

* Neander’s Church History, p. 13. ' 
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breach where there is no adequate defence. It may be go 
at the present day. The form in which superstition now 
threatens the truth, and with which alone the truth has any 
serious conflict, puts on a bold front. Owing to the ag- 
gressions which it has made in England, and to some extent 
in our own land, we are in danger of giving it more import- 
ance than it really has. We clothe it with a power which it 
does not possess. We yield too readily its boastful claims ; 
and while we labour to resist its attacks, we are leaving un- 
guarded, perhaps, the point of real danger. At least we are 
in danger of having our attention too much confined to that 
which makes a threatening appearance, but has little real 
power. There are three considerations which go to show that 
the truth is in much greater danger from a subtile infidelity 
than from a bold and boastful superstition. 

In the first place, the numerical increase of these powers is 
very different. The most reliable statistics prove that Roman- 
ism does not increase to any extent, either absolutely or rela- 
tively to other religious bodies. The recent census in England 
brings out the fact, that there were but about two hundred 
thousand Romanists found in their churches during the Sun- 
day on which the census was taken. And though this does 
not probably give a fair estimate of its power, for the adher- 
ents of Rome are not ordinarily found in their places of wor- 
ship in the same proportion to their entire number as the 
members of other religious bodies, it does yet prove that their 
power is not so great as they had claimed, or as the friends of 
truth had feared. The census of this country shows that 
Romanism, notwithstanding the immense. immigration, has 
scarcely kept on a level with the increase in evangelical 
churches. It bears a less proportion now to the entire popu- 
lation than it did some years since. So that in England and 
in the United States, the two countries in which it professes 
to have made its most important conquests, its increase has 
been very small, if it has gained any thing. On the other 
hand, it has been losing many from among its old and. most 
steadfast adherents. There is good reason to believe that in 
Italy, as well as in Ireland, there is a great change taking 
place in the habits of thought and the character of the people; 
that multitudes who have not already shaken off its fetters 
are fast coming to that point; and that when the light shall 
have penetrated further, and those who are now groping their 
way towards it shall have come out into the open day, the 
revolution will be sudden and complete. On any broad view 
of the case, superstition, so far from increasing its power, is 
actually going to decay. The state of things with infideli 
is very different from this. In some one of its forms, it is 

VOL. IV.—NO. XIII. U 
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making accessions to its numbers, both from within the 

‘ ehurch and without. In some lands the apostasy has been 
fearful, and for a time well-nigh universal. We cannot, in- 
deed, gather statistics to show this, for infidelity conceals it- 
self from view. It has no places of worship, for it scarcely 
recognises any being to whom worship is due. It publishes 
no statements of its progress or numbers, except as these are 
uttered by over-bold advocates, who reveal, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, what they claim and hope for. It manifests its power, 
however, in the efforts it puts forth. We infer its strength 
and increase from the means which it employs to disseminate 
its views, and the untiring energy with which it employs them. 
It comes in learned and elaborate works; it enters the field 
of exegetical study; it appeals to the imagination, as clothed 
in the forms of poetry; it is taught in novels, in which the 
story is used as the vehicle of its sentiments; in essays, in 
lectures, and by oral addresses; it has its emissaries in the 
shop and faetory; it breeds amidst the dens of vice which 
infest our cities. Young men follow its oracles, and hang 
upon their lips as if they were indeed what many of them 
claim to be, prophets and seers, who stand as the oracles of 
truth. It boasts, no doubt, of much more than it has really 
accomplished ; but it can seareely be doubted that it is on the 
increase, daily gathering its forces for that final conflict be- 
tween faith and unbelief, “the progress of which constitutes 
the deepest theme of history.” 

A second consideration, which diminishes the danger from 
the superstition of the present day, in comparison with that 
which we may fear from unbelief, lies in the nature of these 
two systems,—the one standing before us in a tangible, orga- 
nised form, the other being invisible and subtile. We know 
the forces of Romanism, the resources upon which it relies, 
and its method of attack, and we are so far prepared to meet 
it. Its pomp and show, its display of numbers and strength, 
attract our notice. It never leaves us in ignorance of its vic- 
tories. It publishes, and placards, and obtrudes upon our no- 
tice in every way, each change in its favour, as if the friends of 
truth were called upon to tremble, because some one here and 
there has been lured into its fold by the splendour of its ritual, 
or by its deceitful promise of rest, as children are attracted 
by a gaudy toy, and weak minds, or minds impatient of inves- 

' tigation, impose upon themselves, and take the promise for the 
reality. And though it is proud in its assumptions, and boasts 
itself as if it had laid its hand upon the very citadel of the 
truth, it is not to be feared as if it were an unknown and un- 
tried foe. It is not so with unbelief. It is invisible in a great _ 
measure, and the invisible is always the most fearful. It _ 


. a 
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works beneath the surface. Thousands of minds may be in- 
sensibly corrupted as to their principles, without its being 
known. The seeds may be planted long before they germ 
nate and produce their fruit. Men are comnncaly ‘tabihovete 
in heart, long before they announee it either in the form of 
words or actions; possibly long before they are’ conscious of 
it to themselves, at least so conscious of it as to admit it in a 
distinet assertion. Men are far gone when they can say, with- 
out a blush of shame and a secret. trembling at the fact, “ We 
are infidels.” This is pre-eminently true of those who have 
been educated believers, and who know in some sense the 
value of that which they have lost. They are shocked at the 
result which they have reached, and of course are loth to admit 
it. For a time they tremble when they find themselves loosed 
from their ancient moorings, drifting upon the sea of unbelief, 
blown about with every wind, and ready to be engulphed by 
the yawning waves. It takes time for them to recover their 
self-possession,—to acquire a courage which will enable them 
to look the result in the face, and admit what they have found 
to be true of themselves. We become aware of the ruin when 
it is almost beyond reparation. Infidelity, therefore, in its 
very nature, and the mode in which it progresses in the world, 
is not so likely to arouse our fears as superstition, alt 

the danger may be equally near, and the work which it does is 
far more disastrous. 

There is still a third thing which leads us to believe that the 
great and immediate danger arises from the progress of unbe- 
lief. All the mental habits and tendencies of the age expose 
us more to its assaults. There is little probability that the 
superstitions of the middle age ean be re-imposed upon the 
minds of men. There are few who will submit to be bound in 
the fetters which the Reformers cast off; and fewer still who 
will voluntarily return and put their necks beneath the yoke. 
It is not impossible, indeed, that the world should recede from 
the light, and walk in darkness. There is no absolute cer- 
tainty that such may not be the result. We are not sure that 
the habits of thinking, the modes in which truth is sought, the 
patient and careful investigation which lies at the foundation 
of all true science, and which seience tends to produce, the 
freedom with which men pursue their inquiries without rd 
to authority, the independence which the mind claims for iteelf 
in its speculations, give us actual security from such a result, 
but they unquestionably render it very improbable. Men are 
not dis to yield the prerogative with which God has 
endowed them, of thinking bor themselves. It is not to 
erase from the soul the conviction, that im the matter of its . 
religion it has the right and privilege of a direct. and indi 
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vidual approach to God. The sense of responsibility for its 
faith as well as practice, which grows out of this conviction, is 
well nigh indestructible when it has once been awakened. 
And yet these convictions must be removed, men must be 
brought to abandon that which they hold most dear, and all 
the mental habits of the race must be changed, before the 
world can be brought back to the bondage from which it has 
been released,—a revolution, which, as all history shows, 
never takes place suddenly, but through long processes and 
by imperceptible degrees, like the geological changes which 
have passed upon the surface of the earth, or like those changes 
which are still going forward in the relative positions of the 
land and sea. If the world ever returns to its bondage, it will 
be by a path which leads through the wastes of unbelief. The 
change will come as a reaction from infidelity, just as the older 
forms of infidelity were a reaction from the superstitions of the 
middle age. Men will choose the robbers, who though they 
strip them of all that they hold dear, may yet spare their lives, 
in preference to the leap into the chasm, which is certain 
death; just as some of old, escaping from the robbers, took 
without thought the fatal leap. And if there were no middle 
path upon which a man could walk securely, there are few who 
would censure such a choice; for it were far better, doubtless, 
to bow to the authority which that corrupt church claims, and 
to worship God (though he should be worshipped in partial 
ignorance) according to her command, than to deny our reli- 
gious nature altogether, and be without God in the world; or, 
what amounts to the same thing, fall down and worship our- 
selves. There is no important difference between the man who 
denies that there is a God, and him who calls himself divine; 
for religion, in any intelligible sense, is alike impossible in both 
cases. Both are at the bottom of the chasm, although the fall 
may be rather more stunning in one case than the other. The 
danger from Romanism lies chiefly in this, that it may be 
resorted to as a refuge from the desperations of unbelief, as 
some form of superstition has ever followed in the wake of 
infidelity.* We are not saying that Rome has not a fearful 
power ; or that the church should not resist her progress as a 
most fearful calamity to the cause of truth and righteousness; 
or that her efforts should be less vigorous than they are; but 
that the chief danger lies in a subtile unbelief, which in its 
various forms falls in with the tendencies of the day, and is 
sapping the religious principles and convictions of men, and 
* We see this result already in Germany. Some have passed over and given in 
their adhesion to Rome. It is altogether probable that others will follow, unless there 
should be a more powerful revival of true religion, of which there are signs of 


It is not wonderful that between the two, good men should pathise more 
Rome even than with Strauss, Feuerback, and Bauer. a. 
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which, if not checked, will sweep away the faith of many, and 
leave them to whatever false system may offer satisfaction to 
the quenchless aspirations and emotions of our religious na- 
ture. We think that the mind of the church should be turned 
towards this foe; that while she strives to guard the truth 
from the perversions of Rome, she should guard it, at least 
with equal watchfulness and zeal, against the desolating forces 
of unbelief; and that both from its nature, as laying waste 
every thing that is good in its track, and from the whole ten- 
dency of our mental and social condition, this latter is the more 
immediate, impending, and fearful danger, and of course calls 
upon us to meet and resist it, in whatever form it may appear. 

The essay of Mr Pearson is important to this end, inasmuch 
as it tends to bring before the minds of those who are set for 
the defence of the truth, the real mature, and to some degree 
the magnitude, of the danger to be apprehended. Its object 
seems to be rather to describe the character and the variety 
and number of the enemy’s forces, than to furnish the armour 
with which they can be met. And this isa valuable aid. It re- 
quires considerable reading to keep up even with the advancing 
tide and ever-changing form of unbelief. Infidelity has a won- 
derful plastic energy. It adapts itself readily to the demands 
and character of the age. hile it remains the same in sub- 
stance, it changes its form with every varying circumstance of 
society. It attaches itself to every thing which may give it 
plausibility, and gain for it easier access to the minds of men. 
It is sure to come up in a new shape, and baptized with a new 
name, with every crisis or revolution in society, and with every 
new form of philosophical speculation. Error or unbelief is 
never self-sustaining. It betrays its weakness by seizing upon 
some partial truth for its support. It always sets out with 
such a truth as its starting-point. It always lays this founda- 
tion upon which to rest the superstructure it is building. And 
as the Bible is a many-sided book, as its truths come into con- 
tact with men, and society, and systems of philosophy, at vari- 
ous points, at each of these points, sometimes contemporane- 
ously, but more often in succession, infidelity manages to hang 
its objections, and by an ingenious misstatement or perversion 
of the truth, gains for itself an apparent ground upon which 
to rest, and a form which is apt to deceive the unsuspecting. 
As these social changes are going forward with unprecedented 
rapidity, and men are pushing their investigations in all direc- 
tions with unwearied energy, and sometimes with far too bold 
a spirit, as if there were no limits beyond which it became them 
to tread with reverence; as the human mind seems to be teem- 
ing with new plans, and thoughts social, political, and philoso- 
phical, are worked out into clearer and more intelligible forms; 
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it is not wonderful to find infidelity availing itself of this state 
of things, and putting on a new form, that it may gain new 
adherents, and assailing those fortresses of truth which it had 
found hitherto impregnable by new methods, and exulting, as 
it were, with fresh hopes of success. Indeed, the friends of 
truth, in this respect, are like those who defend a broad and 
open land against a wily foe, who are called to protect this 

int, and then the other, but each, it may be, from its pecu- 

iar situation, by a very different process. It might require 

courage and skill, but that courage and skill uader a very 
different application. The foe might be the same, but the 
outward form in which he appears, and the modes of attack, 
might vary. It is thus with the unbelief of the present age. 
It is unwearied, restless, and changing. Modern infidelity, 
therefore, may denote verydifferent things to different persons, 
It needs to be accurately defined and described. That which 
was modern a few years sinee has become obsolete. Aban- 
doned and laughed at by its own friends, some bolder or freer 
thinker has struck out a new path, and the whole host are now 
following hard after him. A new star reigns in the ascendant, 
Whoever, therefore, will patiently follow error in its devious 
course, wade through the works in which it appears, in which 
a little that is new is mixed up with much that is stale with 
age, and rightly discriminate what is modern from what is 
ancient, what objections have been answered a thousand times 
to the world’s satisfaction, from those which yet require to be 
answered, performs a good service to the cause of truth, and 
deserves well of her friends. And this is the work which the 
author of this essay has done with a good degree of success. 
It is chiefly descriptive rather than argumentative. 

In some respects, we wish that the author had given us a 
more profound and thorough refutation of the errors which he 
describes, or that he had reduced the size of his essay, so that 
it could have been placed within the reach of the multitudes 
who are in danger, to whom the poison comes in so much 
cheaper a form than the antidote. There are obviously two 
classes of works required in this controversy with unbelief, 
especially in the present day, when the error is brought down 
into a popular form and penetrates every class of society, from 
the highest to the lowest, from the most cultivated to the most 
ignorant, alike infests the walks of literature and the sinks of 
- pollution and crime. It is no longer the retired thinker alone 
who is earried away by his own speculations, lost in the fog in 
which he has enveloped himself and shut out the light of truth, 
but these retired speculations are brought down to the com- 

rehension of all, and sent forth todo their destructive work. 
We need, in the first place, profound and philosophical refuta- 
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tions of the system of unbelief; works in which the error shall 
be met in its very source. We must not only trace the stream 
to its fountain, but east into the fountain that salt of patient 
and Christian thinking, which shall cause it to send forth sweet 
instead of bitter waters. Connected, as infidelity always is, 
with systems of philosophy, it must be shown that these philo- 
sophical systems from which it springs are false, and then @ 
true system must be substituted in its room; or that they are 
but partially true, and then the true must be separated from 
the false, so that the features upon which infidelity grafts itself 
shall be seen to be not true; or that though the system itself 
is true in all its essential features, the infidelity which is at- 
tempted to be grafted upon it is an exerescence,—that it holds 
with the philosophy by no necessary, or Jogical, or vital con- 
nection. Its pretended supports must be taken from under it, 
so that it shall be left to stand upon its own basis, or indeed 
not to stand at all. We are convineed that the core of the 
controversy lies here: that laying aside the moral eauses of 
unbelief, the great cause lies in philosophies constructed in a 
wrong method, or based upon false principles, or embracing 
false results, because of an imperfect analysis of the powers 
and faculties of the mind, and a partial view of the facts upon 
which all true philosophy rests; that the power which these 
systems exert cannot be broken until men are brought to re- 
ceive a true philosophy; and that the prevailing forms of infi- 
delity will not, therefore, be entirely removed until this is done. 
The older deism of Collins, Bolingbroke, and Tindal, fell with 
the philosophy upon which it rested before the profounder in- 
vestigations of Reid. The materialistic infidelity of Condillae 
and Cabanis expired with their philosophy, although it ma 

well be questioned whether it has not given place to a sti 

more destructive unbelief, rising out of a philosophy which, 
though far more pretentious, comes little nearer the truth, 
And the same process must go forward still. We may satisfy 
ourselves, and perhaps the larger part of men, of the utter 
groundlessness of modern infidelity by other methods than 
this. We may prove it bad by its fruits, which would cer- 
tainly be no difficult task; we may array against it the primi- 
tive and indestructible conyictions of our moral mature; we 
may show its inconsistency with itself; but te remove the 
ground upon which its advocates rest, to take away the force 
of the argument which they press so often, that their system 
is the result of close and logieal thinking upon the undeniable 
teachings of our reason, and of course cannot be opposed by 
our moral nature, if the Author of both be a beneficent being, 
—to take away this standing-place, we must have @ more com- 
prehensive and truer philosophy, which shall commend itself 
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to the unbiassed judgments of men, as grounded upon a careful 
‘ and searching analysis, upon the widest induction of facts, and 
at the same time strictly logical in its processes. The true 
limits of the powers of the human mind and of the field of its 
knowledge must be fixed, which in itself would overthrow the 
very position on which their infidelity rests; for it rests upon 
the assertion that the human reason can know and comprehend 
the Absolute, and is in itself, therefore, the source of all moral 
and spiritual truth. One such work,.or a work which should 
even in a small degree approximate to it, and contribute some- 
thing towards such a result, would be of incalculable value to 
the cause of truth. It is scarcely necessary to add that such 
a philosophy would unavoidably be humble and Christian in its 
tone. For the very first fact which strikes us when we look 
within, and ever remains prominent among the facts of con- 
sciousness, is that we are limited and dependent; and that 
humility, therefore, ought to be and is a fundamental condition 
to successful investigation. It might claim with propriety what 
the Edinburgh philosopher claims, and perhaps not without 
truth, for his own scheme: “ The foundation of our philosophy 
is humility. For it is professedly a scientific demonstration 
of the impossibility of that wisdom in high matters which the 
apostle prohibits us even to attempt; and it proposes, from 
the limitation of the human powers, from our impotence to 
comprehend what, however, we must admit, to show articu- 
lately why the secret things of God cannot but be to many 
past finding out. Humility thus becomes the cardinal virtue, 
not only of revelation, but of reason; and philosophy is found 
to be the most useful auxiliary of theology.” * 
We need, on the other hand, a class of works which shall 
contain the results of such thinking, in a popular form, and 
then sent forth from the press in such a shape that they 
should come within the reach of every man, however limited 
his resources, who stood in danger of being lured into unbelief, 
or who was anxious to satisfy his doubts, and to find the truth. 
For the class of men who stand most in danger are just those 
who have neither the leisure nor the power of attention and 
thought to read with advantage profound discussions. They 
are the artizans, mechanics, and young men in business; and, 
going further, they are the ignorant, those who are without 
property, the dwellers in the narrow streets and packed houses 
‘of our cities, the day-labourers at the forge and in our fac- 
tories. (For infidelity in its more modern forms differs in 
this respect from its previous manifestations, that it seeks to 
carry itself into every rank of society, and applies its formulas, 
with no small influence, to every question in life.) These are 
* Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions, p. 588. 
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the men who need to be informed. And this must be done, 
not by costly works, but by smaller essays, or tracts, put 
within the cheapest rates, and expressed in terms level to the 
comprehension of the lowest ranks, in the common language 
of uncultivated men. In this respect, the friends of truth 
might well learn a lesson from her foes: For we could 
scarcely overstate the efforts which infidelity is putting forth 
in this field, nor the artfulness with which its appeals are 
addressed to the ignorant, and to those who suffer misfortune, 
or groan under the. inequalities of life. There is no rank in 
society among whom passion and prejudice have more unli- 
mited sway, in which infidelity is certain to produce such dis- 
astrous results. It is this which clothes it with such fearful 
power. No man who thinks, can anticipate without trem- 
bling the time when these masses shall become thoroughl 
impregnated with the principles of infidelity,— principles whic 
are-not only destructive of all religion, but lead to the viola- 
tion of all the sanctities of life,—and then have their passions 
aroused by the artful appeals of their leaders. It is just here, 
therefore, that the great immediate danger lies, and:this is 
the point which we are called to guard, at any expense and. 
effort, and by all that we hold most dear. 

The book before us belongs to neither of these classes, but 
occupies a position between the two. The author starts out 
with the obvious truth, that infidelity, in its essential feature, 
is a negation, rather than an affirmation ; that it consists in a 
denial of the common faith of the Christian world. Under 
this general denial, he enumerates the several forms “ of 
Atheism, in which the negation is complete; Pantheism, or the 
denial of the divine personality; Naturalism, or the denial of 
the divine providential government ; Pseudo-Spiritualism, or 
the denial of the divine redemption (including as it does, the 
doctrines of the trinity, atonement, and Spirit’s influences) ; 
Indifferentism, or the denial of man’s responsibility; and 
Formalism, or the denial of the power of godliness.” Under 
each of these heads, the author gives a historical view of that 
particular form in which infidelity has manifested itself, from 
the introduction of the gospel to the present day; and then 
follows the history either by a statement of arguments in 
favour of the truth, or by some remarks which show the prac- 
tical workings of the system to be bad ; or that its objections 
lie against providence as well as the Bible ; and thus indirectly 
furnish a proof that the system described is without founda- 
tion. With most of the information contained in this part of 
the volume, our readers are already familiar, from previous 
articles on this general subject.* 


* Biblical Repertory, January 1839, and January 1840. 
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It is no doubt true that the older forms of infidelity, though 

- proved untenable, and abandoned by their advocates, have 
numerous adherents among us still. The pestilence which 
carries desolation through the land may have passed away, 
and yet sporadie cases may appear, here and there, and of the 
most deadly type. But the most recent, and perhaps the most 
prominent form of unbelief, is that which goes under the name 
of Spiritualism; by which is meant the theory which asserts 
that whatever revelation of “moral or spiritual truth God 
makes to man, must be from within, and not from without.” It 
substitutes as our authority the “ moral sentiments,” or “ reli- 
gious intuitions,” or “ spiritual insight,” or the truths of our 
“ religious consciousness, for an outward revelation of truth 
addressed to our minds in distinct propositions. It denies the 
possibility of a book-revelation within this field, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the possibility of a revelation at 
all, in the strict sense of that word. It does not question the 
genuineness of the Bible, but claims that the spiritual truths 
of which its authors were conscious, were conveyed by them in 
forms and through conceptions which were the most unfortu- 
nate; that the spirit is lost in the letter; and that we may, 
therefore, deny every thing which is distinguishing of Chris- 
tianity, its doctrines, and the evidence upon which it rests, and 
still remain Christians,—still hold fast to the essence, which a 
few of the present day have had the skill to separate from the 
“degraded types,” and “unfortunate conceptions,” under 
which it has been buried for centuries. As described by its 
advocates, this ‘“‘ Christianity [7. ¢., this spiritualised essence] 
is dependent upon no outside authority. We verify its eternal 
truth in our soul. It bows to no idols, neither the church, nor 
the Bible, nor yet Jesus, but God only, Its redeemer is within, 
its salvation is within, its heaven and its oracle of God,” 
These spiritual truths underlie all religions, as they lie in every 
soul, and each man has the power, not only of receiving them 
when revealed, but of discerning them for himself. There is 
therefore “but one religion, as there is but one ocean.” 
Fetichism, Paganism, and Christianity, are but different and 
clearer developments of the “absolute religion.” ‘ Religion 
is the same—not similar, but just the same—in every man, 
differing only in degree.” “Of course, then, there is no dif- 
ference but of words, between revealed religion and natural 
religion ; for all actual religion is revealed in us, or it could 
not be felt.” Or, as described in slightly different terms by 
another of its advocates, ‘‘ What God reyeals to us, he re 
veals within, through the medium of our moral and spiritual 
senses.” ‘“ Christianity has practically confessed” (when or 
where !) “ what is theoretically clear, that an authoritative ex- 
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ternal revelation of moral and spiritual truth, is essentially 
impossible to man.” And as this would not be a sufficiently 
broad basis to sustain the structure which is te be reared, it is 


claimed that these truths of “ spiritual insight” are in open 
contradiction with the doctrines of the Bible, “ If the Spirit 
within us, aad the Bible without us, are at variance, we must 
either follow the inward and disregard the outward law, else 
we must renounce the inward and obey the outward.”* Who 
can doubt whieh side of the alternative these mem who are 
gifted with sueh wonderful insight would ehoose? I+ would be 
strange if they would not follow the inward light, which shines 
upon them so clearly; although the world has agreed with re- 
markable unanimity in calling that light darkness. We cannot 
but admire the modesty with which these men announce their 
discoveries, Certainly some little vanity might be pardoned 
in men endowed with such spiritual vision; who have been 
raised up as great prophets and seers to reveal to the world the 
delusions under which it lies. We say reveal, because these 
men claim to do for their fellows what they deny to be pos- 
sible for God to do for them, They makea book-revelation of 
moral and spiritual truth.t 

There are two invariable symptoms of this form of unbelief. 
It has an abhorrence of all evidence or :proof, and makes 
strenuous opposition to creeds and formulas of faith. These 
are an abomination to it. It cannot abide a proposition so 
stated as to admit of proof or refutation. It eries out against 
a creed as if it were an instrument of torture to the soul. It 
deals with sentiments, feelings, the glorious truths which come 
out so clearly when we look within, but truths which do not 
admit of expression in the forms of words, with undefinable in- 
tuitions, with the teachings of consciousness,—teachings, in- 
deed, which lie beneath the consciousness of most. Its advo- 
cates are seers,—sayers more properly. ‘They never reason, 
but utter. And if you are not convinced, if the utterance does 
not make a response in your own soul, all that can be said is, 
that you are still, with the mass of the world, in darkness, liv- 
ing under the “ unfortunate conceptions” which conceal the 
pure idea. It is in vain to reason with a man to convince him 
that he has a “spiritual insight,” which he declares, after an 
honest search, he does not possess. -One might as well reason 
with the blind, to convince him that he sees. Connected with 
this opposition to all proof or argument, and creeds, it makes 
great pretensions to acomprehensive charity. It is indifferent 
what a man’s “ spiritual insight” reveals to him, provided he 
holds that this is the only source of moral and ¢piritual ‘truth. 


* See the chapter on Spiritualism, and the Eclipse of Faith, 
+ Eclipse of aith, p. 73. ; i 
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Its charity hasan enormous capacity. It swallows every thing, 
and that without a grimace or effort. Fetichism, Mahome- 
tanism, Judaism, Christianity, “‘ are all the same religion, 
differing only in degree.” The good and the bad, provided 
they live according to the teachings of their “spiritual insight,” 
are alike worthy and alike safe. Or, to use their own terms, 
“Many a swarthy Indian, who bowed down to wood and stone; — 
many a grim-faced Calmuck, who worshipped the god of 
storms; many a Grecian peasant, who did homage to Pheebus 
Apollo when the sun rose or went down ; yes, many a savage, 
his hands smeared all over with human sacrifice, shall come 
from the east and the west, and sit down in the kingdom of 
God.” The man who can utter such sentiments, and dignify 
them with the name of charity, without a blush of shame, has 
certainly gone far beyond our insight. We cannot strain our 
vision so as to see how that which is false can by any process 
be viewed as true, or that which is diabolical can be justified 
as virtue. 

It is not difficult to trace this system to its source. It fol- 
lows directly from the pantheistic philosophy, although it does 
not always appear in connection with it. The process in which 
it originated is this. A broad distinction is drawn between 
the powers and functions of the understanding and reason. 
The office of the understanding is simply to give form to the 
knowledge or facts which come to us through other sources. 
It is the constructive faculty ofthe mind. The reason, on the 
other hand, is the organ of truth. It is not constructive, but 
intuitive. The understanding deals only with truths and facts 
already within the mind,—reason perceives truth; understand- 
ing furnishes the forms, but never the material of our know- 
ledge,—reason has a direct intuition of the material. It is the 
organ by which the mind not only possesses or forms those 
primitive, universal, and necessary convictions which all men 
have, but by which ‘it has also a direct and immediate intuition 
of spiritual or supersensual truth ; indeed, a direct beholding 
and comprehending of the Absolute. And this reason, it is said, 
is not personal, but impersonal, and dwells alike in every man. 
Reason is thus deified, or the human and divine reason is the 
same. If all this is so, then two things follow, upon which 
this whole scheme rests: first, that there can be no revelation 
of truth in the form of doctrine, or truths formally and logi- 

‘ cally expressed, but that all truth must be revealed in the form 
of religious intuitions; and second, that the reason, or religi- 
ous consciousness, being the same in every man, every man 
has the power of discerning, without external aid, all these 
truths for himself. Hence their often asserted position, that 
religion is one and absolute. 
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The connection between this system of unbelief and the 
pantheistic philosophy, may perhaps be stated more clearly in 
another way. This philosophy, as is well known, starting far 
back in the depths of our nature, in which it seeks for some 
certain standing-place; starting in some simple assertion which 
most would readily admit—which, indeed, is partially true— 
proceeds, step by step, to build up the system by the most 
rigid processes of reasoning, until it comes out with the con- 
clusion which destroys the distinction between God and the 
creation; making the world but a process or evolution of Deity, 
and the human mind, as the intelligent part of the creation, 
that in which God comes to a consciousness of himself. The 
soul, therefore, must have all truth within itself. An external 
revelation becomes impossible. All things are a necessary and 
unending process. Men are a part of Deity. And hence we 
hear certain members, though all do not go so far, speaking of 
their leaders as God-inspired men, and claiming the same in- 
spiration for heathen sages as they concede to the apostles and 
prophets, or even to Christ himself. 

It will be seen that this scheme involves two points, and but 
two: first, that all revelation of spiritual soathisieat be from 
within, or through the intuitional consciousness, and that each 
soul is sufficient for itself; and, secondly, that these results of 
spiritual insight or the intuitive pewers are at variance with 
the doctrines of the Bible. It is necessary that it should 
maintain both these positions, in order to give it the least 
show of strength. 

We do not propose to enter at any length into the argument 
here. It would require more time and space than we have at 
our command. It may be urged, however, against this scheme, 
that it proceeds upon an entire misconception of the nature of 
religion. It makes religion a feeling, an intuition, a sentiment; 
instead of a principle, a belief of the truth, and an obedience 
to it. It views it not only as a life, but as a life to the exelu- 
sion of doctrine and duty; as if, indeed, there could be any 
intelligible spiritual life apart from a belief and love of the 
truth, and a practical obedience to it in the life. We can 
frame no conception of a spiritual life which does not involve - 
faith, love, and duty. If there is this liigher life of the soul, 
it must have a vital connection with the truth, and that truth 
so expressed that it be understood in order to be felt: But 
the moment that spiritual truth, in its logical or doctrinal 
form, or what is equivalent, a form in which it can be appre 
hended and received by the mind, is seen to be a necessary 
element in the spiritual life, that moment this scheme falls to 
the ground. For then a revelation becomes possible without 
as well as within, %. ¢., becomes possible, because necessary 
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to the existence of the spiritual life. Henee it is that we hear 
- this unceasing cry about creeds, and confessions, and evidences. 

It may be urged again, that the distinction between the 
logical and intuitional consciousness upon which some of its 
advocates rest, is pressed toofar. For while there is ground 
for this distinction between the reflective and intuitive faeul- 
ties, there is danger, lest the distinetion be applied to an ex~- 
tent which facts will not justify. Man is a “ complicated 
unity.” All the powers of his nature, though they may be 
separated in analysis, work together, and for each other. We 
should be slow to admit that the understanding has no other 
office than to give form to the phenomena which come through 
our senses, or to the “higher truths or laws” which come 
through the intuitions of reason. ‘“ It is one and the same in- 
divisible mind which is the subject of religious thought and 
emotion, and of any other thought and. emotion. Religious 
truth, like any other truth, is embraced by the understanding 
—as indeed it would be a queer kind of truth that is not—is 
stated in propositions, yields inferences, is adorned by elo 
quence, is illustrated by the imagination, and is thus, as well 
as from its intrinsic claims, rendered powerful over the emo- 
tions, the affections, and the will.”* 

A third thing which bears against this scheme is, that it is 
inconsistent with the truth of history or the recorded ex- 
perience of men. Its advocates differ very widely among 
themselves. They are not agreed what are the truths which 
lie so clear to the spiritual vision. One asserts that his in- 
sight leads him to believe in the immortality of the soul, 
another stands in doubt, his vision does not clearly decide, and 
still another asserts stoutly that the soul is not immortal. It 
would be hard to gather out a confession of faith, or any num- 
ber of truths, to which they would subscribe. And if it could 
be done, it would be seen that they stand on nearly the same 
ground with the older deism, and are fairly open to all the 
arguments by which that system has been often and thoroughly 
refuted. And this want of argument among themselves pre- 
pares us for the admission, that the state of men in the world 
. is not such as their theory requires. This absolute religion, 
which is claimed to be one and the same, does not prove to be 
80, even its friends being judges. It would beso, it is said, if 
all the “ proper conditions were fulfilled.” But practically the 
conditions are not observed. ‘The conception which mem 
universally form of God is my imperfect, sometimes self- 
eontradictory and impossible.” Or, according to another, there 
are various principles which mislead and seduce the spirituah 
faculty, and so prevent that unanimity which might. otherwise 
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have been attained. A beautiful commentary this upom the 
sufficiency and validity of that internal revelation which super- 
sedes the necessity of any revelation from without! The in- 
sight must be clear, indeed, which leaves the vast majority of 
men in error, and error which is consistent with the grossest 
conceptions of God. The truth is, when we seek for this ab- 
solute-religion, it cannot be found. Beyond the influences of 
the Bible, men walk in the thickest darkness on all the ques- 
tions which concern their origin, their present condition, or 
their future destiny and hopes. The utmost which they can 
gather from this boasted spiritual illumination is uncertainty. 
They get but faint and distant glimpses of the truth. And 
even those who live within the i nee of this external reve- 
lation, and yet deny its authority and necessity, are not 
in advance of the heathen. They enjoy the reflected light of 
that truth whose direct and life-giving beams they might share 
if they would. They have clearer intuitions, because of the 
Christian influences by which they are surrounded, but they 
too are oppressed with the most painful uncertainty. Ail hie- 
tory confirms this. And besides this failure to reveal what 
man needs to know, and what the human race has been per- 
petually groping after,—“ seeking after God, if haply they might 
find him,”—what are we to conclude as to the authority of this 
inward revelation, when even those who announce it differ so 
widely among themselves? How is a man to know whether 
his inner eye is clear—whether he actually sees what he thinks 
that he sees? On what ground is he to eome to a certainty? 
And without certainty on questions like these, the soul cannot 
rest. Is every man to follow his own light without question, 
or is he to compare it with the results which others have 
reached, or with some fixed standard? and if so, what? What 
right has one man to set up his “spiritual faculty,” or the 
truths which he thinks he has discerned, ag a standard for 
other men, or for humanity? To whom shall we go for the one 
and absolute religion? And if it fail thus to give either light 
or certainty,—as history and experience, the very sighs and 
hopes of the ancient sages, the groans and tears of humanity 
in pagan ignorance, seeking rest and finding none, the uncer- 
tain answers which come back from the soul when questioned 
even in a Christian land, all unite te teach us,—what beeomes 
of its boastful claims! We are aware that an argument of this 
nature might be constructed against the Bible; but it would 
be invalid, because the Bible teaches that man is not in his 
normal condition; that he needs the light which it claims to 
give; and that men walk in darkness, because they will not 
come to the light. 

A fourth thing which disproves this theory is, that there is 
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no such variance as is claimed to exist between the teachings 
‘of our inner nature when fully and fairly stated, and the 
teachings of the Bible. There is the fullest harmony between 
them, so far as the inner revelation (if we may use this term, 
although it appears a clear misnomer) can be compared with 
the outward, and beyond that point the inward leads us to 
expect just what the Scriptures reveal. Natural religion not 
only harmonises with revealed, but leads us to anticipate in 
some degree what that revealed religion shall be; ¢. ¢., it leads 
us to hope that the questions to which it gives rise, and to 
which it furnishes no satisfactory answer, shall there find their 
answer—that the great problems which meet every reflecting 
soul, shall receive a clear solution. The clearest spiritual in- 
tuition which meets every one when he turns his eyes within, 
is, that man is not in his normal condition,—that his nature 
has undergone a dreadful fall. The doctrine of sin and depra- 
vity is the teaching of natural as well as of revealed religion. 
It is not so clearly seen, but still sufficiently evident to bring 
it within the class of truths which belong to the “ revelation 
within,” that God is just, and that sin, therefore, must be 
punished if he govern the world. We do not appeal simply 
to the consciousness of men to establish these intuitions, but 
to every religion which has arisen among men which embraces 
them, and indeed offers a remedy. The light within gives us 
reason to hope, if it be not the remnant of an original exter- 
nal revelation, that though God is just, he may be approached 
by sinful men through some mediation in the way of sacrifice 
or atonement. Every false religion embraces this also. We 
may add that every man comes to the conviction,—a strange 
conviction on the supposition that this theory is true,—that 
he is helpless and ignorant, needs light from some external 
source, needs, indeed, just that which the Bible reveals in the 
doctrine of the Spirit’s influences. All these intuitions which 
serve to prepare the way for an external revelation, or to awa- 
ken the sense of want in the soul, are just as clear and uni- 
versal as are the truths which belong to “spiritual insight” 
as their source. But surely no one will pretend that there is 
any contradiction between these truths and the doctrines of 
the Bible as to the fall and redemption. There is much more 
in the Bible than could have been conjectured from the “ in- 
ward revelation,” but so far as it goes, there is a perfect har- 
mony between them. The most fundamental position in their 
theory proves to be without support. It falls before the 
slightest examination. We say the most fundamental posi- 
tion; for if we should grant what they claim, that there is an 
interior illumination through which every man could gain a 
distinct and certain knowledge of the elementary “ moral and 
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spiritual truths,” which we may grant for the sake of the 
argument, although all experience proves the claim to be un- 
founded, there would yet remain the possibility and necessity 
of an external revelation to satisfy the deeper questions which 
the soul ever asks, as to how God may be reconciled to sinful 
men, and man be restored to his primitive and normal state. 
And that the Bible furnishes professedly the answers to these 
questions,—answers which we have seen accord well with the 
fairest conjectures of natural religion,—is in itself a convinc- 
ing proof that it is the revelation from without which is neces- 
sary, if men are ever to be saved from the present fearful 
ruin, 

And besides all this, if their theory be true, and they will 
be consistent with themselves, it will lead them inevitably to 
deny that there is a personal God who governs the world. 
For if every man receives from within all “ moral and spiritual 
truth,” and every other truth which relates to our being, or 
to the government of God, is to be tested by these intuitions, 
to be received or rejected according as each man thinks that 
they agree with his intuitions or not; then it will follow, since 
the same objections lie against the revelation which God 
makes of himself in his works of creation and providence as 
against the Bible, since there is sin in the world and inexpli- 
cable suffering under his providence, that they must embrace 
either pantheism, in which moral evil, with all its results, is 
regarded as a necessary step to a higher good,—a link in the 
endless chain,—or atheism, which denies the being of God, 
and leaves us to explain sin and misery as the parts of an in- 
exorable fate under which we live, and shuts out, of course, 
from the soul all hope either of relief or cure.* It appears to 
us, therefore, that what the prophet said of the degenerate 
and idolatrous race to whom he was sent, may be fairly said 
of these modern infidels: —** Your fathers have forsaken me, 
saith the Lord, and have walked after other gods, and have 
served them, and have worshipped them, and have forsaken 
me, and have not kept my law: and ye have done worse than 
your fathers; for, behold, ye walk every one after the imagina- 
tion of his evil heart, that they may not hearken unto me.” 

We come now to the second point of the essay, in which 
the author proceeds to describe the causes which have been 
most efficient in the production of the results before described. 

* See “ Eclipse of Faith,” BP. 148, 149. The author of this work puts the advo- 
cates of this theory in this dilemma, from which escape seems to us impossible:— 
‘ Either the supposed truths of their spiritual theory are known to all mankind, or 
not ; if they are, surely their books, and every such book, is the most impertinent in 
the world ; if not, these authors did well to write, supposing them to have truth on 
their side ; but then, that indicates the ibility and utility of a book-revelation ;” 
or, as he elsewhere proves, leads to the absurd conclusion, “ that that is possible with 
man which is impossible with God,”—(Pp, 292, 88, 89.) 
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They are found to be, in general, “the moral state of men,” 
which inelines them to resist the evidences upon which the 
truth rests, and to resist the truth itself, which, in its nature 
and tendencies, runs counter to their depraved inclinations; 
and in particular, “speculative philosophy, social disaffection, 
the corruptions of Christianity, religious intolerance, and the 
divisions of the church.” Each of these causes is dwelt upon 
at considerable length, and with great ability, although, per- 
haps, relatively to each other, too much stress is laid upon the 
divisions of the church, and too little upon the tendencies and 
results of the speculative thinking of the age. We are in- 
clined to think that too much of the unbelief of the world is 
laid at the door of the church. It is quite too common a 
charge against her, on the part of those who oppose her pro- 
gress, and quite too readily granted on the part of her friends, 
Every intelligent man must be conscious that he is imposing 
upon himself, when he pretends to justify his own persistency 
in sin by the imperfections of Christians, or his denial of the 
Bible because the church has been sometimes stained with 
impurity and rent by divisions. He must be conscious that 
the ground upon which he pretends to rest is not the real 
ground, and that, in pleading it, he is only attempting to cover 
up or excuse what he has not the courage to avow. It is 
rather the occasion, therefore, than a real and efficient cause 
of unbelief. It is an after-thought raked up to justify what 
the unbeliever feels to be without reason or excuse. We pass 
from this part of the work with a single remark further, that 
while our author does not profess that his enumeration is ex- 
haustive or complete, and there may be, therefore, other causes 
which are at work to produce the same end, he has yet selected 
the prominent causes, which are operating with tremendous 
efficiency, and, in some instances, never with greater efficiency 
than at the present day. We regard this part of the essay 
as likely to prove more valuable than the first. 

Having thus defined its causes, we are brought to notice 
the agencies of which infidelity makes use. It propagates itself 
through the press, the clubs, the schools, and the pulpit. It 
is obviously of the greatest importance that the church should 
know not only the nature of the foe, and the causes which have 
given it birth, but with what weapons it carries on its war- 
fare. Few are probably aware of the extent to which each of 
these agencies is employed by the enemies of the truth, It is 
clearly shown, we think, that the power of the press is used 
with equal, if not greater effect, against the truth than for it. 
We feel unwilling to admit that it preponderates on the side 
of unbelief; but the array of facts which our author presents 
in regard to France and England is startling, if not such as 
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to carry conviction to most minds. We see not why the case 
should be greatly different with us. There are three great 
forms in which the press is employed for this purpose:—The 
periodical press, including the daily and weekly journals, and 
the larger monthlies and quarterlies; the light literature, 
which is current and so widely read; and the more laboured 
attempts to sustain their principles in philosophical discus- 
sions or essays. The most alarming feature of the first class 
is the studied indifference which it maintains upon all subjects 
which touch upon spiritual religion, or even upon those doc- 
trines which are the common faith and heritage of Christians. 
There are few journals in which common questions are dis- 
cussed in a decided Christian tone. The great social and 
political questions are discussed and decided mainly upon 
the low grounds of expediency. It has somehow come to be 
felt, by what authority we know not, that the great practical 
principles of the Bible are to be kept separate from political 
problems, as if a nation’s religion could be excluded from all 
the fields of its activity, or as if such an attempt could be 
successful, without leading a people into infidelity. We regard 
the remarks of the author as just and important. It is time 
that these questions were taken out from the limits of mere: 
worldly prudence, and settled by an appeal to the conscience 
of the people, and the higher and more indestructible parts of 
our nature. In addition to this silent influence against a 
practical Christianity, there are alarming issues which are 
inculeating infidelity. The author shows that the weekly 
papers which have the largest circulation, ‘are or were of an 
irreligious and demoralising character.” “A respectable 
London publisher states, that while cheap religious periodicals 
have made limited progress either in number or interest, the 
corrupt printing press has been unceasingly at work.” “The 
present circulation in London of immoral unstamped publi- 
cations, of a halfpenny to three halfpence each, must be 
upwards of 400,000 weekly.” “ Besides this, there are the 
importation of French novels and prints of such a character 
that they could once be obtained only by stealth, but are now 
sold openly where other periodicals are kept for sale.” Our 
author divides them into three classes. First, the avowedly 
infidel, which have for their object, as described by themselves, 
“to induce the people to shake off religious belief, to cut the 
cable by which theology has a hold on practical affairs, and to 
let it float away to the undefined future to which it belongs.” 
They circulate at an extremely cheap rate, and are read by 
the young men gathered in shops and factories. 

A second class are those which are polluting ; works which 
pander to the vilest. passions and lusts of men. Mr Mayhew, 
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in his “ London Labour and the London Poor,” says that one 
sheet-seller “assured “him that his master alone used to get 
rid of 10,000 copies of such works on Saturday nights and 
Sunday mornings, the principal customers being young men.,” 

A third class, which is properly described as labouring in 
the same cause, whether intentionally or not, is the latitudina- 
rian or neutral press, which is filled with light reading, 
republications of French works,—a constant reiteration of the 
idea, either open or concealed, that men are not responsible 
for their belief. We speak with some confidence when we say, 
that this class is also very large in the United States. And no 
one who has observed the intentness with which such papers 
are read, and the very wide circulation which they attain, can 
doubt that they are powerfully at work undermining the prin- 
ciples of men, and preparing them to embrace any system of 
error which may present itself as plausible to their minds, or 
promise to free them from the restraints of the Bible. The 
larger part of these papers go into families which take but the 
one, and are commonly read from beginning to end, and by all 
the family. They are filled with some sickening love-story, or 
some thrilling tale, in which all the sympathies of the reader 
are artfully enlisted in favour of some desperate criminal; or 
in which, what is still worse, characters who are living in open 
and shameless vice, and constantly uttering the most corrupt- 
ing sentiments, are yet so clothed as to please the imagination 
or fancy of the reader, and secure his approbation. The usual 
religious sentiments of such papers are either mawkish senti- 
mentalism, or such as break the way to an open rejection of 
the gospel. 

If we come to the larger monthlies and quarterlies, the state 
of things is very much the same. The Westminster Review, 
it is well known, is in the hands of an infidel publisher and 
editor. Its leading religious articles are designed to favour 
the more modern unbelief. The larger number of the lite- 
rary quarterlies of America manage to maintain an entire 
indifference upon all questions of evangelical religion. We 
demur to this attempt to exclude religion from fields of 
human activity, first, as we have said, from all social and 
political problems, and then from literature. What Arnold 
said of the press in his day was never truer than at present: 
“ We do not need articles on religious subjects half so much 
as articles on common subjects written with a decidedly reli- 
gious tone.” 

If we turn from this field to another, we shall not see much 
that bids us hope. There are constantly issued in our cities 
publications which are powerfully destructive in their tenden- 
cies. We cannot better define the class, than to describe one 
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which came to hand not long since. It offered itself as a 
gospel to the poor, and then proceeded, by an appeal to Scrip- 
ture—introducing our Saviour himself as the great reformer,— 
to establish these two principles: that the poor have an equal 
right to the possessions of the rich, exhorting them to bide 
their time, but to be in readiness to take what belonged to 
them when the time should come, or when opportunity should 
offer ; and secondly, that marriage was an unjust and tyranni- 
cal institution, and ought to be destroyed. All this was done, 
not in the bare form in which we have stated it, but in the 
most plausible method, and with a style calculated to persuade 
men of the sincerity and purity of its author. At the same 
time, there was no concealing of the principles taught. Every 
thing was brought down to the comprehension of the most 
illiterate, and the whole accompanied with a glossary, in which 
every unusual word was explained in terms common to all. 
We read such a book, and their name is legion, with a kind 
of wonder that society still exists, or that there is so much 
virtue remaining in the world. The wonder is, that men are 
not ‘more corrupt than they are. We feel ourselves driven 
back to faith in the restraining grace of God, even for tem- 
poral security. And these works are put out in such a form 
that they come within the reach and means of any who choose 
to read them. There is good reason to believe that their 
circulation is not confined to cities, but widely extended 
throughout the land, scattered like seeds of death. It has 
been affirmed by the Edinburgh Review, as quoted by our 
author, that the total annual issue of immoral publications 
exceeds by twenty-nine millions the total circulation of most of 
the religious book and tract societies of England and Scotland, 
with some seventy religious magazines beside. It has been 
affirmed more recently, that the purely infidél press of London 
issued publications to the amount of more than twelve millions 
during the year 1851. It is probably not better in Ame- 
rica. Germany, it is said by one of her own citizens, is filled 
with a flood of pamphlets, novels, and romances, making the 
pantheistic philosophy popular, and of course infidelity has 
spread further and further. “The secret of wickedness has 
long sneaked about, but no one would credit, up to the year 
1848, when truly we were convinced ;”: and we are daily 
receiving importations from that land. 

Besides all this, there are a large number of works, literary, 
scientific, and theological, which are either openly opposed to 
the Bible, or contain principles utterly subversive of it. We 
have our philosophies of religion which recognise no revelation, 
properly speaking. We have exegetical works, infected more 
or less with the analogical principles of the German commen- 
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tators. Translations from these authors meet with a ready 
sale. Literature contributes its aid to an extent unknown 
before. Books of essays; compilations of lectures; a certain 
kind of metaphysical and sentimental poetry, which sees no 
distinction between God and nature; to some extent history 
also, filled with false views of providence, and the destiny of 
the race ;—all these are sent forth with the design of over- 
throwing the ancient faith in the Bible. Taking the whole 
field in which the press operates, we can hardly doubt that its 
preponderating influence, for the present, is against the truth, 
or indifferent to its interests,—that that instrument which God 
has chosen, above all others, for the advancement of truth and 
goodness, has been strangely turned to work their overthrow. 

We have presented these facts, collected chiefly from the 
essay before us, that our readers might know from what 
source the danger comes. Infidelity is not so much to be 
feared from the strength of her positions or forces, as from 
the disguised and secret attacks which she makes. There 
never was a time in which philosophical formulas were applied 
to such an extent as at the present day. There never was a 
time when infidelity knew so much how to find its way among 
the masses of the people, or in which she put forth such 
vigorous efforts to carry out her knowledge into an actual 
result. It is these efforts to popularise itself, its artful appeals 
to the pride and vanity of men, which clothe it with such 
fearful power, and lead us to fear sometimes for the present, 
while yet confident in the ultimate triumph of truth and right, 
that we are to see a wider spread moral depravation than we 
have yet seen ; or that the desolations which ever follow in the 
rear of unbelief, and which we have seen afar off, may yet 


come upon us. 
. 





Art. V.— Essays on Subjects connected with the Reformation in 
England. Reprinted, with Additions, from “The British 
Magazine.” By the Rev. S. R. Maituanp, D.D., F.RBS., 
F.S.A., sometime Librarian to the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. London: 
Francis and John Rivington. 1849. 


In civilised warfare, there are certain rules well enough un- 
derstood, with which the belligerents are expected to comply, 
under the penalty of incurring dishonour and being dealt with 
as common malefactors. They may employ the most cunningly 
devised engines of destruction; but they must eschew all poi- 
soned weapons. They may do their best to bring down one 
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another by ball, bayonet, or butt of musket; but once down, 
they must on no account butcher their enemy in cold blood. 
The soldier convicted of any such offence would be denounced as 
a brute, and hanged as a common murderer. In the late case 
of the Russian officer, who was detected stabbing the wounded 
as they lay on the field, we see the distinction which every 
well-constituted mind instinctively draws between lawful war- 
fare and dastardly cruelty; and few things in modern days 
have partaken more of the moral sublime, than the univer- 
sal shout of indignation that burst from our brave fellows, 
when, in the midst of the carnage and confusion of the battle- 
field, they marked that piece of genuine barbarism, so repulsive 
to the high sense of honour which forms the proudest boast of 
the soldier. 

To literary, as to other warfare, the same principle applies. 
No just exception can be taken to the disputant or the histo- 
rian, let him be ever so cunning of fence, or slashing in blow, 
so long as he confines himself to legitimate weapons. But if 
he is detected in the use of calumny and detraction; if he is 
seen stealing up to the martyr or the patriot, as he lies welter- 
ing in his blood, and slily dealing him a mortal stab; if he is 
found skulking about the sources of history, and, under pre- 
text of antiquarian investigation and profound reverence for - 
historic truth, quietly dropping into them the deadly venom of 
sectarian bigotry;—such a literary miscreant need look for no 
quarter, and is sure in the end to meet with his deserts. It is 
long since Bayle remarked, that “ nothing is easier than, with 
a little ingenuity and some experience in the art of book- 
making, to compose an historical satire out of the same facts that 
have served for an eulogium; and that two lines, pour ou contre, 
are quite sufficient to make 4 man a martyr or a scoundrel.” 
But it is just the facility of the offence that renders it so 
odious; and what rouses the virtuous indignation of the pub- 
lic is, that an outrage, which the literary assassin would not 
have dared to bring against living men, been committed 
on those who are incapable of resenting it. It is hardly pos- 
sible, indeed, to conceive of any thing more thoroughly despi- 
cable than this species of felony. And when we see it prac- 
tised in the sacred field of history—of ecclesiastical history,— 
when we see it labouring, with all the art and assurance of the 
hired pettifogger, to distort its best established facts, to brow- 
beat its honest witnesses, to whitewash the most flagitious 
characters that ever disgraced humanity, to vilify the inno- 
cent victims of their malice,—all that is generous and honest 
in the soul of man rises up to protest against the foul proceed- 
ing, and resents it as an attempt to shake the foundations of 
society. 
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These reflections have been suggested by the work now lying 
- on our table, and when we have furnished our readers with a 
few specimens of its character and spirit, we leave them to 
judge how far they apply to its author. Dr Maitland, when 
he penned the pieces collected in this volume, was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. It would not surprise us in 
the least to learn that he has since then gone over openly to 
the Church of Rome. The wonder rather would be, how any 
man of honour could continue to eat the bread of a church 
which he was doing all in his power to undermine; and we 
candidly admit, that the low moral feeling indicated in taking 
this advantage of the facilities she allowed him, by giving 
him access to her most sacred retreats, and entrusting him 
with the keys of her private repositories, is just such as might 
be expected to seek its indulgence in the more congenial 
atmosphere of the Romish cloister. Be that as it may, Dr 
Maitland, it appears, is one of those unworthy sons of the 
English church, who have been for years past employing their 
learned leisure to promote the Romanising mania which has 
disgraced and imperilled that institution, at the very moment 
when the other nations of Europe were beginning to shake 
themselves free from the superstition which had brooded over 
them for centuries, and when the vulture of Popery, driven 
from its ancient haunts, had settled down on the sun-lit towers 
and battlements of England. As a librarian and keeper of 
MSS., ensconced in the midst of all the trash as well as the 
treasures of past ages, he is able, in virtue of coming, in the 
way of business, into contact with rare and obscure sources 
of information, to assume those pedantic airs of profound re- 
search and penetration, which are often found so convenient 
to conceal ignorance, and to gratify prejudice. Deep in the 
mysteries of some mouldy tract or moth-eaten manuscript, he 
is ignorant of some of the most common standard works of 
_ our age, in which the subjects of his inquiries have been fully 
investigated, and on which all the lights of contemporary 
history have been largely shed. Poring over monkish legends 
and chartularies till his eye-sight becomes habituated, like 
that of the owl, to the obscurity in which he dwells, he lite- 
rally comes at length to “ put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness.” 

This strange transformation of a man of the nineteenth 
century into a hooded monk of the ninth, is very curiously illus- 
trated in Dr Maitland’s kindred work on “ The Dark Ages.”* 
In that production, while the ostensible object is to disprove 


* The Dark Ages ; a series of Essays, intended to illustrate the State of Reli- 
gion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By the 
Rev. 8. R. Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A., &c. Third edition. 1855. 
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the title of the volume, and show that what are styled “ The 
Dark Ages,” were, indeed, remarkable for all that is holy in 
religion and brilliant in literature, another and less obvious 
end served is the depreciation of all the lights and bless- 
ings, hitherto erroneously supposed to have been imparted to 
the world by the Reformation. With this view, we are 
gravely informed, for example, that “ Hincmar, who became 
Archbishop of Rheims in the year 845, caused a gospel to be 
written for his church in letters of gold and silver, and bound 
in gold, adorned with gems; and another, specially for the 
crypt to which the remains of St Remigius were translated, to 
be bound in the same way (parietibus aureis gemonatorumque 
nitore distinctis munivit).” ‘ That Everhard, Count of Friali, 
besides his Bible, bequeathed to his children a considerable 
number of books; and among them a gospel bound in gold,— 
another in ivory,—another in silver,—another which is not 
particularly described.” That “a charter of William, Abbot 
of Dijon, relating to the monastery of Frutari, in Piedmont, 
(and probably of the year 1014), mentions, among the presents 
made to the monks of Dijon,—textum unum auro, gemmis et 
lapidibus mire ornatum.” That “the author of the history 
of the monastery of St Hubert-en-Ardennes (who wrote in 
1106), tells us that in his time there was remaining in the 
monastery, a very fine copy of the gospels, adorned with gold and 
gems.” And that “in the year 780, King Offa gave to the 
church at Worcester, among other things, a great Bible,— 
magnam Bibliam.” These and similar quotations, heaped u 

in great profusion,—a very simple process of evacuation with 
our librarian, who, in the midst of his shelves and presses, 
had only to consult the catalogue at his elbow, and the conve- 
nient indices at the end of the volumes under the word Biblia, 
—those learned entrenchments thrown up in every page, 
and these formidable references that lie bristling in the foot 
margins, like so many rifles in the trenches, referring to 
authorities whom no ordinary reader has ever seen or can pos- 
sibly expect to see,—are all evidently meant to give the world 
assurance of a man, who has soared far beyond the region of 
criticism or contradiction, and is entitled to look down with 
profound contempt upon those who, like Jeremy Bentham, 
talk of us in the nineteenth century as the true antiquity. 
Pray, sir, have you read “ Fleodardi Hist. Remen. 1. iii. c. v. 
ap. Sermondi. Op. tom. iv. p. 113”? Have you ever consulted 
“ Mab. A. S. viii. 308. et Ann. Ben. an. 1003. xxxiv.”? Are 
you familiar with ‘ Chron. Bes. ap. Dach. Spic. ii. 486”! No! 
Then, 1 presume, you must not even have heard of “ Chron. 
Ep. Heldesh. ap. Leib. Sc. Brun.”? You may have heard 
mayhap of Bishop Meinwere (whose memory, by the way, Dr 
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_Maitland piously vindicates from the slanderous story retailed 
by Robertson about praying pro mulis et mulabus.) But have 
you ever heard of St Guthlac, of Notker, Tutilo, Radpert, and 
Sindolf? ‘Then, sir, why presume to say a word in disparage- 
ment of ‘‘ The Dark Ages?” In this style of literary bluster 
and blarney, reminding one of the array of hard names by 
which Mr Jenkinson overwhelmed the good vicar of Wakefield, 
Dr Maitland would attempt to bolster up a bad cause’:—just 
as if the Christian public needed all this conceited display 
of learning to convince them that in the dark ages, monks 
amused themselves by constructing ornamental and illuminated 
gospels; as if they could not see through the dodge of repre- 
senting these rare and expensive toys, snugly deposited in 
crypts to be admired by the curious, and occasionally quoted 
in Latin by the clergy, as quite sufficient to meet the general 
charge of ignorance brought against these times; as if, in 
short, such miserable memorials of monkish vanity served, in 
any degree, to invalidate the notorious fact, which, after all, 
he cannot deny, that the Christian people were immersed in 
the deepest spiritual darkness ! 

In the same style and spirit Dr Maitland has taken up 
the English Reformation. His object here, of course, is to 
throw discredit on all our standard histories of the period, to 
unsettle our faith in all the testimonies which history has 
borne to the characters of its men and measures, to show that 
Gardiner and Bonner were “ more sinned against than sinning,” 
and that bloody Mary herself was a very ill-used lady. To 
effect this purpose, as the Spanish inquisitors attired the here- 
tics whom they doomed to the stake in the horned cap and 
san benito, garnished with painted devils and all sorts of 
monsters in flames, Dr Maitland finds it necessary, in the first 
place, to shield the persecutors by maligning their victims. 
Availing himself of the literary treasures placed under his 
custody, our librarian begins by showing up the Puritans. 
We cannot, of course, follow him into all the details in which 
he seems to revel, but we shall give some specimens from which 
the spirit of the whole work may appear. 

His first essay is an illustration of what he sneeringly terms 
“Puritan Veracity.” Here he proposes to prove that the 
Puritans, as the sufferers for truth at that period have been 

. called, “did not hesitate, without any urgent temptation, and 
with great deliberation and solemnity, to state what they knew 
to be false, and that the manner in which such falsehoods were 
avowed by such as told them, and recorded by their friends 
and admirers, is sufficient evidence that such a practice was 
not considered discreditable.” To substantiate this char, 
his plan is to pick out from the multitude ranked under 
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general name of martyrs, or some way connected with them, 
a few individuals of no great note, who, in the course of their 
evidence, when their own lives or those of their friends would 
have been endangered by telling the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, were tempted to prevaricate or impose on their 
persecutors by stories of their own invention. Out of the 
voluminous martyrology of Fox, he selects four individuals 
of this stamp, viz., George Joye, Anthony Delaber, Thomas 
Greene, and John Careless, who, it seems, were guilty of the 
offence in question. A writer of any heart would, on meeting 
with such peccadilloes in his fellow-men fleeing from persecu- 
tion, have passed them by with a sigh, and thought of the hare 
doubling upon its pursuers. A writer of ordinary candour might 
have found some apology for men who had just escaped from 
the blinding atmosphere of a church where truth has ever been 
notoriously sacrificed to clerical chicanery and ambition. He 
might have accepted, too, as a tacit condemnation of the fabri- 
cations of John Careless, the fact that they were excluded by 
Fox from all the editions of his work after the first ; instead of 
going back, and, with ill-concealed delight, ferreting out, as Dr 
Maitland has done, from the first edition, the scandal over which 
the honest historian would have drawn the mantle of charity. 
But we disdain to appeal to a tribunal which the petit-maitre 
churchman would ignore, and the cold-blooded antiquary might 
laugh to scorn. Indeed, by the rigid rule of right, these men 
cannot, of course, be vindicated, in so far as they departed from 
the straight line of veracity. But Dr Maitland makes no 
allowances, in judging of their general character as honest men, 
for the peculiar circumstances in which they were placed. 
It matters nothing to him that, by a monstrous perversion of 
all the principles of justice and humanity, these poor men were 
required to criminate not only themselves, but multitudes of 
other people, and that, on the testimony which they gave, 
depended the lives of their dearest friends. Our quondam 
librarian does not condescend to inform us how he would have 
acted in similar circumstances ; but he leaves us to conjecture 
that, on the supposition that he had fallen into the hands of a 
cannibal privy-council among the tribes of Africa, who threat- 
ened to spit him before a slow fire unless he disclosed the place 
where his wife, and children, and bosom friends lay concealed, 
he would have saved his own bacon by telling the whole truth. 
He, at least, would have told no cock-and-bull story, like John 
Careless, to impose on the grave and reverend signors, who, in 
more senses than one, were thirsting for his blood. We ven- 
ture to say, however, in the name of our common humanity, 
that though a man, placed in such a fearful predicament, shou 

not be able to come up to the lofty standard which Dr Maitland 
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. would propose, it does not follow that his testimony in ordi- 
nary circumstances is, therefore, to be regarded as wholly 
unworthy of credit. Of Dr Maitland’s own veracity we may 
furnish some curious illustrations ere we conclude. Meanwhile, 
we may hint that, in the case supposed, had he really sought 
to deceive his savage judges, by putting them on the wrong 
scent after their victims, and frankly told us that he did so 
(which is the amount of the charge against Anthony Delaber, 
for example), however we might have “chid his wanderings,” 
we would not have been the less ready to respect his charac- 
ter and believe his tale. Not so Dr Maitland. His object in 
citing these four miserable cases, is to show that none of 
the party to whom they belonged, not one of the martyrs who 
died at the stake during the reigns of Henry and Mary, are 
entitled to any confidence! We must give his own words in 
proof of the monstrous insinuation :— 


“The reader will bear in mind that we are not discussing the ques- 
tion whether George Joye had a right to deceive his persecutors; or, 
indeed, how far what he did was morally right or wrong. That is, 
no doubt, a very important question ; but it is not the one now under 
consideration. We are at present only inquiring how far he, or any 
member of the sect of which he was the leader, may be relied on as an 
authority in matters relating to that sect. He tells us, without any 
appearance of hesitation or compunction, that he said what was false 
to others. May he not be doing the same to us ?”—(P. 11.) 


Again, speaking of the distinction which Fox made between 
truth and the truth, he says, ‘‘ It may be feared that it was not 
peculiar to him, or to his times, but that it characterised the 
party to which he belonged, and survived the age in which he 
lived.” —(P. 28.) And, in fine, after repeating that he is “ not 
charging Joye, and Delaber, and Greene, and Careless, with 
falsehood, or attempting to show that they were guilty of it,” 
(a very gratuitous assertion, after telling us that they con- 
fessed, without hesitation or compunction, that they had said 
what was false,) he actually has the assurance to add, “If the 
reader duly considers this point, he will, I think, acquit me of 
any want of justice or charity towards either the individuals or 
their sect; and will not wonder or blame me if I proceed to 
inquire what effect the doctrine thus developed had on some 
of the writers who, whether formally or not, are in fact the his- 

. torians of the Reformation.”"—(P. 41.) “ Justice and charity,” 
indeed! Because four obscure men, not one of whom suffered 
martyrdom,—one of whom was a mere simpleton, another a 
young student, the private friend of a martyr who sent him 
away in disguise,—acknowledge that they told lies to save the 
lives of their brethren from the fangs of Romish inquisitors, 
and because the fact is incidentally recorded by our martyr- 
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ologists without any special mark of disapprobation; he would 
conclude that the whole noble array of England’s martyrs and 
confessors,—our Cranmers, Hoopers, Latimers, and Ridleys 
—the glory of England, and the founders of his church,—men 
who, rather than “make shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science,” rather than compromise truth, by word of tongue or 
stroke of pen, by confessing or subscribing as true what they 
believed in their heart to be false, sealed their Christian sin- 
cerity with their blood,—together with all who embraced the 
principles of the Reformation, and all who are “ in fact the his- 
torians of the Reformation,”—were persons of no moral prin- 
ciple or common truthfulness,—whose word, in any question of 
fact, is unworthy of credit!! The simple fact, that a writer in 
the nineteenth century could hold up his face and make such 
an allegation, not only expecting to be believed, but to obtain 
credit for his “justice and charity” towards the sEcT, as he 
scoffingly styles the Protestant church, against whom the 
charge is made,—is one of the most ominous symptoms of the 
times we have lately witnessed. The man who could betray 
so much virulent, and we must be allowed to say sneaking, 
prejudice (for it comes out under the garb of historic impar- 
tiality, and with the smirk of affected charity), must be proof 
against all the more generous emotions; else we might have 
inquired whether, sitting in his snug library chair, and with 
the sneer on his lips, penning these paragraphs, there did not 
pass before his mind’s eye the vision of the noble Cranmer, as 
he stood at the stake, holding out the hand that had signed 
his recantation, till it was consumed in the fire, and crying, 
“ That unworthy right hand !” 

Dr Maitland next treats his readers to some choice speci- 
mens of “ Puritan style,” the design of which is to show that 
one great cause that kindled the flames of Smithfield “ was 
the coarse ribaldry and intemperate railings” of what he calls 
the Puritan, but what was in reality the Protestant party. 
Here we meet with the same sickening affectation of historical 
candour. He does not mean to disparage the Protestants, 
nor to defend the Papists,—not he! he is quite aware that 
“ phrases which were in common use three hundred years ago, 
and which had then no character of coarseness, would be con- 
sidered intolerably gross in the present day; but this really 
has nothing todo with the matter.” And yet, it seems, it has 
to do with the matter, for immediately he proceeds to deny 
that this coarse language was characteristic of the times, and 
to lay it at the door of the writers, and these, of course, the 
Protestant writers. The Romish party may have said man 
bad things, “ but for senseless cavilling, scurrilous railing, 
&e. &c., “ some of the Puritan party went far beyond their 
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adversaries.” (Pp. 46-48.) Then come copious quotations 
from John Bale, who, it is granted on all hands, let his honest 
indignation boil over into extremely pungent and acrimonious 
language. The reader must be very obtuse, or very facile, who 
does not detect the fallacy involved in this portion, as indeed 
it pervades every other portion, of the book. Dr Maitland has 
fairly inverted the truth of history. He puts the cause for the 
effect, and the effect for the cause. No account is made of the 
provocation to violent language being all on one side. Dr 
Maitland is astonished there should have been such a pother 
in the poultry-yard, while the hawk was hovering over head. 
The hawk was, comparatively speaking, well-behaved and 
polite; but these fowls,—only see how they ruffle their wings, 
and hear how they scream at the pitch of their voice! What 
is more, he maintains that it was the unseemly noise which 
these fowls made, that provoked the hawk to pounce upon 
them and devour them! Let us not be suspected of mere 
bantering. Dr Maitland’s object is to find an apology for 
the cruelties exercised against the Protestants of England, in 
the intemperate language by which their persecutors were pro- 
voked. It is needless to say that the very reverse was the 
case; and that the violence, the invectives, the personalities in 
which some Protestant writers indulged, were provoked by 
the cruelties of their persecutors. How far this may have 
been the case with Bale, we shall not stop to inquire; he had, 
certainly, seen enough of what Strype calls “ the cruelties and 
uncleannesses of many of the Popish priests, and prelates, and 
cloisterers,” before he could speak of them as he does. It is 
indeed self-evident that the worst things uttered by Protes- 
tant writers at that time, were extorted by the bigotry, the 
tyranny, and the merciless cruelty of their persecutors. 

But we need not detain the reader from what we consider 
more important matter. We have a few things to say upon 
the next count of our author’s indictment against the friends 
of the Reformation, entitled, “ Puritan Politics.” In the ex- 
cess of his zeal to defend the policy of “bloody Mary,” he has 
discovered grounds of accusation against the Protestant suf- 
ferers, which “ wily Gardiner” entirely overlooked, and which 
“bloody Bonner” himself never thought of; he has accused 
them of a fixed design to overthrow the civil government; and 
he holds them up as suffering, not for the gospel, but for re- 
bellion and treason. The real object of the English exiles, he 
says, was “the promotion of a revolution in the government of 
England by the dethronement of Queen Mary.”—(P. 95.) This 
was “the real state of the question between the English go- 
vernment and the exiles."—(P. 89.) In support of this charge, 
among other writings, the well-known work of our country- 
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man, John Knox,—the “Blast against the monstrous Regiment 
of Women,”—is introduced with such a flourish of trumpets 
by Dr Maitland, as to convey the impression that he conceived 
he had discovered it for the first time. It appears very plain 
that he has never read the only standard work on the Life of 
our Reformer by Dr M‘Crie, in which the whole subject of 
“the Blast ” bas been disposed of long ago, to the satisfaction 
of all students of history. We, at Jeast, have met with no 
attempt to controvert the statements and arguments of that 
writer, and it would be idle to repeat them at this time of day, 
as few of our readers, we presume, are in the same state of 
primitive ignorance on the subject as that betrayed by our 
author. But on the general charge of rebellion, so ostenta- 
tiously brought against our Reformers, we beg to submit a few 
remarks. First, the political doctrines announced by the Eng- 
lish exiles, from whom Maitland quotes, were neither more nor 
less than the-principles of civil liberty which triumphed at the 
memorable Revolution, and on which the British constitution 
is founded. Our author looks at them from the point of the 
middle ages. All his sympathies are on the side of barbarism, 
persecution, passive obedience, and non-resistance. A relic he, 
floating in the gurgite vasto of this revolutionary nineteenth 
century. Well has it been for mankind, and well for England, 
that all her sons have not partaken of the crouching spirit 
that succumbed to the tyranny of Mary. Then, secondly, 
even this doctrine the exiles did not publish till Mary had 
proved herself a tyrant and a persecutor. No sooner did she 
ascend the throne, than the hopes raised by her promises of 
protection to the consciences of her subjects were disappointed, 
and the gloomy presentiments of others were realised. Gar- 
diner and Bonner were taken out of prison, the one to be 
made Lord Chancellor, and the other Bishop of London. The 
leading Protestants were in their turn incarcerated; and laws 
were speedily passed, restoring the old religion with all its 
penalties. And thirdly, “the real,” original “state of the 
question between the English government and the exiles,” was, 
not politics, but religion, and religion only. Had they been 
allowed the free profession of their faith, they had never be- 
come exiles, and had never uttered nor written a word against 
the government of Mary. Upon Mary’s accession, even John 
Knox, though aware of her Popish bigotry, by which his life 
was endangered, composed a prayer for her by name, in which 
he prayed for “the suppression of all such as meditated re- 
bellion.”—(Life of Knox, vol. i. pp. 113, 413.) 

“It is hardly necessary,” says Maitland, “to ask the reader 
to consider what the Queen and the Government of England 
must have thought of those persons abroad who sent over, 
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and those in this country who circulated such books as I have 
‘quoted from, and how they must have felt disposed, not to 
say compelled, to treat them.”—(P. 149.) This is another 
specimen of that total inversion of the facts of the case to 
which we have already had occasion to advert, and it is an 
abundantly barefaced and disingenuous one. Maitland would 
have it to be believed by his readers (and no doubt he will be 
believed by those who are predisposed to receive as gospel every 
thing that reflects on our Reformers), that the-persecuted were 
the first aggressors, and that Mary and her government had 
been first insulted and assailed, before a hand was lifted up 
against man or woman for their religion. What are the real 
facts of the case? Why, the queen’s determination to exter- 
minate heresy had been fixed, and the whole system of perse- 
cution planned, settled, and to a considerable extent carried 
into effect BEFORE ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS APPEARED. It 
has been ascertained, beyond all question, by the researches 
of our historians, that had the wishes of Mary been consulted, 
she would, immediately on her accession, have enacted the 
terrible scenes of persecution which darkened the close of her 
reign; and what prevented her from commencing at once, was 
neither her humanity nor policy, but the restraints imposed 
upon her by a strong party in her privy council. This appears 
from the letters of Simon Renard, the ambassador of Charles 
V. at the English court. In one letter, dated Ist May 1554, 
in the first year of her reign, he writes to his master, that the 
queen held Paget in great suspicion for this reason, “ that 
when a bill was brought in for the punishment of heretics, he 
used all his influence with the lords to oppose it, and to give 
no room for the punishment of death.” In a subsequent letter, 
he says, “ The queen sent me word that the Parliament 
finished yesterday, much to the contentment of the estates, 
the reputation of her Majesty, and the satisfaction of all,— 
that the ancient penalties were assented to by all the peers.” 
In a subsequent letter, dated 13th May 1554, he writes, 
** Paget, stung with remorse, has lately presented himself to 
the queen after her mass, and asked her mercy for his in- 
trigues in the late Parliament against the act for the punish- 
ment of heretics. After some remonstrances, the queen par- 
doned him, recommending him to behave better in time to come.” * 
_A little attention to chronology would be of great importance 
in keeping some historians on the right rail. Bale’s “ Decla- 
ration against Bonner’s Articles” did not come out till the 
* Tytler’s “ Reign of Edward VI. and Mary,”’ vol. ii. pp. 385, 388, 392. What 
will be thought, after this, of Miss Strickland’s attempt to white-wash “bloody 
Mary,” by throwing the blame of the Protestant blood shed during her reign upon 


— —— See this well exposed in Anderson’s “ Ladies of the Reformation,” 
ntro, p. 21, 
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year 1554, and bears internal evidence of having been com- 
posed after Bonner had begun his bloody career, beginning 
thus :—‘“ Consider (dere Christians), in these most wicked 
Articles of Edmond Bonner, the bloody biteshepe of London, 
the exceeding and horrible fury of Sathan in these latter days 
and end of the world.” Christopher Goodman and John Knox 
were, according to our author, “ the two great authorities with 
regard to Puritan politics during the reign of Mary,” and “the 
guides” of all the other exiles. Now, how does it stand with 
Goodman? His book on “ How Superior Powers should be 
Obeyed,” which afterwards created him so much trouble, and 
from which Maitland quotes so largely, was not published till 
1558, about five years after Mary's accession. It bears evi- 
dence on the very front of it, that it was written in consequence 
of the persecutions which had been raging in England for three 
years:—‘ WHEREIN IS DECLARED THE CAUSE OF ALL THIS 
PRESENT MISERIE IN ENGLAND, AND THE ONLY Way TO 
REMEDY THE SaME.”* And yet, with this title staring him 
in the face, our author ventures on the trick of representing 
Goodman’s book as one of the main CAUSES of all that present 
misery in England; and assuming a lugubrious tone of sym- 
pathy with the injured Mary, “asks the reader to consider 
what the queen and the government of England must have 
thought of these persons abroad who sent over such books, 
and how they must have felt disposed, not to say compelled, 
to treat them!” Then, as to Knox’s “ Blast,” it also did not 
see the light till 1558, the year in which Mary died, by which 
time she had been for three years shedding the blood of her 
Protestant subjects. It was written, as he said to our Ma 

Queen of Scots, “ most especially against that wicked Jesabell 
of England.” And yet our author deliberately quotes these 
writings as explanatory of the causes that preceded and pro- 
voked the persecution; whereas they were, in fact, and obvi- 
ously to all who know anything about them, the effects pro- 
duced and provoked by the persecution when the minds of the 
sufferers were driven to desperation. How far these writings, 
when they did appear at the close of Mary’s sanguinary reign, 
may have tended to irritate her mind, we have no means of 
judging; but it is a remarkable fact, that during the three 
years and somewhat more than a half that the persecution 
lasted, it was conducted at nearly an equal pace,—showing the 
cool, deliberate purpose with which the queen and her party 
acted, and indicating that the impulsive force came not from 
any irritating influence from without, but from the inward 
fanaticism and bigotry of the persecutors. We hear of no 
outbursts of irritation at particular times, displayed by the 

* See M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, vol. ii, note #, p. 331. 
VOL. IV.— NO. XIII. 
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immolation of a greatly increased number of victims, as on 
‘Maitland’s theory might have been expected; the bloody work 
went on, from first to last, with the steady regularity of me- 
chanical power—of an agency within the machine apparently 
unaffected by any external causes. 

Before proceeding to notice Dr Maitland’s endeavours to 
whitewash the persecutors, we may direct public attention to 
another shameless attempt to blacken the characters and da- 
mage the credit of the noble martyrs of England. In the 
reign of Henry VIIL., an Act of Parliament was passed, com- 
monly called the Six Articles, and which Fuller quaintly terms 
‘‘Gardiner’s Creed,” from the share which that prelate had in 
concocting them. They referred to six points of Popish doc- 
trines, and were sanctioned by the most bloody penalties. At 
first, it was death by burning, without benefit of abjuring, 
which Hume calls “ an unheard-of severity, and unknown to the 
Inquisition itself.” The act was strongly opposed by Cranmer, 
who subsequently succeeded in procuring several modifications 
of it, particularly in the event of recantation; but it became a 
fearful instrument of oppression, and obtained, from the bloody 
cruelty with which it was enforced, the sobriquet of “the whip 
with the six strings.” The reader of English martyrology may 
remember, that it’ was under the operation of this Act, that 
Anne Askew, a delicate and accomplished lady of birth, after 
having been illegally put to the torture, “till her bones were 
almost broken, and her joints pulled asunder,” while Wriothesly, 
the chancellor, and Rich, one of Bonner’s creatures, “ throwing 
off their gowns, plied the machine with their own hands,” was 
finally committed to the flames in Smithfield. Will it be be- 
lieved that this instrument of infernal cruelty, Dr Maitland 
sets himself, not only to palliate, but to vindicate? As if he had 
caught, for the time, something of the demoniacal spirit of the 
party whose cause he pleads, he throws off the cloak of charity, 
and, after his own fashion, plies the rack with right good-will as 
follows: The Act of Six Articles, he says, “appears to have been 
passed principally to meet and repress the rampant spirit of 
BLASPHEMY which seemed to have been let loose upon the coun- 
try for its destruction.”—(P. 254.) Now, gentle reader, bear 
in mind that the six articles were just so many pieces of rank 
Popery—including transubstantiation, priestly celibacy, mo- 
nasticism, and auricular confession.. And here is an English 
clergyman characterising the Reformation which opposed these 
tenets, as ‘‘the rampant spirit of blasphemy let loose upon the 
country for its destruction”!!! Again he says, “This law 
was principally made” (that is, the law enjoining the belief of 
transubstantiation, celibacy, confession, and other Popish dog- 
mas) ‘‘to repress the filthiness and foolish talking of those 
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who had no reverence for SACRED THINGS, who lived by railing 
and scoffing at them, and who had no principle which should 
prevent their abjuring or perjuring any thing that might come in 
their way." —(P. 256.) The reader may not at once perceive 
the object for which this last clause is introduced. The Act 
of Six Articles, as we have said, originally made no provision 
for pardon in case of abjuration. From this severity, which 
even Hume condenins, Dr Maitland draws the inference, that, 
if abjuration had been admitted, very few, or rather none, 
would have been caught in the net, so unprincipled were our 
Puritan forefathers in opposing Popery! The falseness, as 
well as the heartlessness, of this judgment on our Reformers, 
is apparent from the fact, that when the statute was after- 
wards modified, so as to offer pardon in case of abjuration, 
many refused to abjure, and, rather than do so, sealed their 
convictions with their blood. 

One is curious to learn what Dr Maitland can mean in the 
above extract by “ blasphemy,” “ filthiness and foolish talking,” 
and “no reverence for sacred things.” If the guardians of the 


English church have ears at all, we would beseech them to use 
them now. ‘“ Despising holy bread and holy water,” “ despis- 
ing our Lady,” “ despising auricular confession,” “ contemning 
the ceremonies of the (Popish) church,” “ depraving of matins, 


mass, and even-song;’—these, according to our author’s own 
authority, are what he means by “blasphemy,” “ filthiness 
and foolish talking,” “irreverence for sacred things.”—(Pp. 
275, 276.) After this, he must think his readers very simple 
indeed, when he expects them to believe that he “has no par- 
tiality for the errors, heresies, and superstitions” of Popery !— 
P. 48. 

' We aces to have taken up this writer’s allegation, on 
which he seems to lay great weight, that the Six Articles were 
not followed by any “ heavy persecution,” nor intended to be 
executed to the letter, but merely to “ frighten the people.” 
But our space will not allow us to go into the details necessary 
to shew the entire fallacy of his representations in this matter. 
Suffice it to say, that, if no more than twenty-eight human 
beings were burnt under its operation (which Maitland seems 
to consider no great matter), it was not the fault of Gardiner 
and his crew, who succeeded in getting it passed into a law, 
and who seriously intended it to be executed according to the 
letter, but who were thwarted in their designs by the power- 
ful influence of Cranmer, Cromwell, Chancellor Audley, and 
others. 

We cannot, however, take leave of this part of the subject, 
without noticing what we consider the most atrocious p 
in the whole book. Those who have seen the beautiful en- 
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graving from Harvey’s picture, “ The first reading of the Bible 
‘in the Crypt of old St Paul’s,” will remember the figure of the 
“fresh young man of big stature,” who is represented in the 
act of reading the Bible chained to the wall. This is meant 
for John Porter, of whom Fox tells us that for simply reading 
that Bible he was thrown by Bonner into the lowest dungeon 
of the prison, “ oppressed with bolts and irons, where, within 
six or eight days after, he was found dead.” Because Fox 
happens to mention that the Bibles were originally put up in 
the church by the appointment of Bonner, Dr M. affects to 
treat the whole story as incredible. He does not choose to 
notice that Bonner put up the Bibles when he was dissembling 
with Cromwell, and that the change in his policy is marked by 
Fox, when he speaks of Porter “ misdoubting therein no dan- 
ger toward them; and no more there was so long as the days of 
Cromwell lasted.” Simply remarking, further, that Fox has 
distinctly informed us of “ Bonner and his chaplains being 
grieved withal, and the world beginning then to frown upon 
the gospellers;” and that the poor youth, when charged by 
Bonner with reading the Bible, replied, “that he trusted he 
had done nothing contrary to the law, neither contrary to his ad- 
vertisements, which he had, fixed in print over every Bible;” we 
leave the following passage to the judgment of our readers, 
without a word of comment :— 


‘“‘ The charge against the prisoner has been studiously suppressed 
in the story; and it only just crops out in the sequel sufficiently to 
show us, that to represent John Porter as ‘ cruelly martyred for reading 
the Bible in St Paul’s,’ is historically (and yet more verbally) as un- 
true, as to say that John Thurtell was put to death for firing a pistol. 
For he (Fox) immediately goes on to say, ‘ Bonner then laid to his 
charge that he had made eapositions upon the text, and gathered great 
multitudes about him to make tumults.’ We have only the ex parte 
statement given by Fox; but does ke venture to say that the charge 
was false? Not at all. Does he represent John Porter himself as de- 
nying it? Mot at all. When Bonner made the charge, ‘ he answered, 
he trusted that should not be proved by him.’ A most prudent and cha- 
racteristic reply. But having recorded this discreet answer, not a word 
more does Fox say of the charge, or the examination, or the defence. 
He seems as if he suddenly felt that he had said quite enough, or too 
much; and he huddiles up the story, leaving his readers in a state o 
great ignorance, but surely not without suspicions that there was a goo 
deal more in the matter than he chose to tell.” —(P.286-288.) 


A considerable part of the volume—not less than 176 pages 
—is occupied in vindicating the notorious Bishop BonNER. To 
enter fully into details here would be too tedious; to pass them 
without notice, might infer inability or fear to encounter them. 
At the risk of taxing the patience of our readers, we may 


> 
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state the drift of the apology, and briefly examine how far it 
is founded in truth. In opposition to Fuller, Dr Maitland 
denies that Bonner killed two hundred persons within three 
years (p. 407); he denies that Bonner ever proceeded, in any 
one instance, against heretics, unless such as lay within his. 
own diocese, or under his own jurisdiction (p. 409); he doubts 
whether Bonner ever imprisoned, or examined, or even took 
cognisance of any suspected individual; and believes that he 
never dealt with any alleged heretic who was not brought 
before him in his official character as Bishop of London, or at 
least, as he afterwards qualifies it, “in due course of law” 
(pp. 413, 414); he maintains that the “ marvellous rage” and 
* great fury,” which Fox ascribes to Bonner in his examina- 
tions of the martyrs, was nothing more than mere “ declama- 
tion” (pp. 422, 423); that Bonner was “ placable and easily 
entreated ;” and that he was always desirous to save the 
prisoner’s life by inducing him to recant. 

That the name of Bonner was a byword of hatred and exe- 
cration in his own day, is beyond all question. The softest 
names given him were “the bloody butcher,” and “the com- 
mon slaughter-man.” This opinion of the man was shared by 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest in the land.’ Upon 
Elizabeth’s accession to the throne, “when,” says Hume, 
“the bishops came in a body to make their obeisance to her, 
she expressed to all of them sentiments of regard, except to 
Bonner, from whom she turned aside, as from a man polluted 
with blood, who was a just object of horror to every heart sus- 
ceptible of humanity.” And when the wretched man had paid, 
on his bed, th@debt which he had so often exacted in blood 
from the victims of his cruelty, his remains were only saved 
from being torn in pieces by an indignant populace, by their 
being smuggled away to the grave under the shades of night. 
Bishop Grindal, writing to Sir William Cecil, 9th September 
1569, says:— 

“ As I doubt not but ye have heard of Dr Bonner’s death, so think 
I it good to certify you of the order of his burial. The said Dr Bon- 
ner had stande excommunicate by a sentence in the Arches eight or 
nine years, and never desired absolution; wherefore, by the law, 
Christian sepulture might have been denied him; but we thought not 
good to deal so rigorously, and therefore permitted him to be buried 
in St George’s church-yard ; and the same not to be done in the day 
solemnly, but in the night privily, which I and some others with whom 
I conferred thought requisite in that person, for two reasons. One 
was, I heard that divers of his Popish conversed friends in London 
assembled themselves, intending to ston his burial as much as they 
could, of which honour such a persecutor was not worthy, and espe- 
cially in these days. Another was, for that I feared that the people of 
the city (to whom Bonner in his life was most adverse), if they had 
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seen flocking of Papists about his coffin, the same being well decked 
and covered, &c., they would have been moved into indignation, and 
so some quarrelling or tumult might have ensued thereupon. By this 
night-burial, both these inconveniences have been avoided, and the 
same generally here is well liked.”* 


Hitherto history has born evidence that this odium, so widely 
and so deeply felt at the time, rested upon ample and satis- 
factory grounds. Writers of all shades of politics, and of all 
forms of religion (with the exception only of the thorough- 
going advocates of the church which he laboured so much to 
advance, and which he left covered with disgrace), have set 
down Bonier as the beau-ideal of the blood-thirsty persecutor. 
Dr Maitland alone comes forth, at this late period of the 
world, as his avowed apologist. Into all the lengthened de- 
tails by which he attempts to whitewash his Ethiop we can- 
not enter; nor is it necessary that we should, for two good 
reasons. First, Dr Maitland has himself admitted what, with 
ordinary readers, will be held sufficient to neutralise all his 
attempts at exculpation. According to his own showing, Bon- 
ner was concerned, one way or another, during the brief period 
of three years and a half, in the death of one hundred and 
twenty martyrs! He pretends to be very angry at Strype for 
representing Bonner’s watchword as SPARE Nong; but he has 
a strange knack of answering himself, and in the very next page 
he lauds Bonner for impartiality and conscience in charging 
the jury “to spare no persons, of what degree soever they were.” 
—(Pp. 272, 273.) Impartiality and conscience in sparing 
none! Impartiality, like that of Saul of Tarsus, who, “ haling 
men and women, committed them to prison; conscientious- 
ness, like that of the same persecutor, who “ verily thought 
he ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus.” 
But our next reason for deeming it superfluous to examine 
his defence of Bonner more minutely, is the ground on which, 
throughout the whole, he rests that defence. When driven to 
confess the atrocities of which Bonner was guilty, his ready 
plea is, “‘ Such was then the law of the land!” Bonner, poor 
man, was placed in the unhappy position of being under the 
painful necessity of executing bad laws. As if he had had no 
hand whatever in procuring and enacting these laws! As if 
we did not all know that he was the ready and willing tool in 
the hand of the gloomy and blood-thirsty bigot on the throne! 
As if any man of ordinary feeling would not have shrunk from 
the butcherly task, though it had been imposed onhim! Nay, 
as if—for it comes to this—the existence of bad laws, laws 
which “frame mischief” and outrage humanity, were quite 
sufficient to justify any magistratg who can be found base or 

* Ellis’ Original Letters, vol. ii. p. 258. 
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brutal enough to administer them! “ Oh the offence is rank— 
it smells to heaven!” And the apology is worthy of the of- 
fence. After hearing it, the reader will easily understand how 
Dr Maitland disposes of the cases furnished by our martyr- 
ologists in’ proof of Bonner’s native and vindictive cruelty. 
The style in which he treats honest Fox, in particular, is truly 
disgraceful. Proceeding on his theory of Puritan veracity, he 
first flouts at the whole narrative as fallacious and exagge- 
rated; next, as in the case of John Porter, throws out a gra- 
tuitous insinuation that there may have been something more 
against the criminal than.we are told; and finally, winds up 
by throwing the whole blame upon the laws, which, forsooth, 
nobody must suspect him of intending to vindicate or approve. 
To crown the whole, our apologist actually pleads that, “‘ even 
if we grant that he was dispensing bad laws badly, he was evi- 
dently desirous to save the prisoners’ lives,” because his object 
was to bring them to recant, and he earnestly persuaded them 
to do so in order to save themselves !—(Pp. 423, 425.) In 
other words, his maxim was, Recant, or burn !—the maxim of 
all persecutors since the world began. And pray, is this the 
principle which Dr Maitland would propose to be acted upon, 
on the supposition that he should succeed Bonner as Bishop of 
London, when Cardinal Wiseman succeeds Gardiner as Prime 
Minister of England {—-an arrangement which, it is credibly 
reported, the infallible church is already dreaming of. 

After such unprincipled avowals, it would be mere super- 
erogation to dwell on the petty special pleadings by which 
he seeks to shelter his client from the numerous counts in the 
indictment of honest history. But he shall not escape with- 
out some of them being specified. Bonner, it seems, procured 
the abjuration of a great number; and this professedly Pro- 
testant minister of the Church of England glories in the fact, 
and sneeringly observes that “it was not the duty of the 
[Puritan] historians to record such matters; nor could it be 
agreeable to the party to hear them published on the moun- 
tains of Gath, or on their own hill of Zion.”—(P. 424.) “I 
do not recollect,” he adds, “any instance in which Bonner 
was charged with any breach of faith or promise, by prisoners 
whose lives he had saved by his old trade of persuading,” — 
that is, by the persuasive argument of “Convert, or burn.” 
Not very likely, we would say; but we may give one instance 
of want of faith which just occurs to us, in which the prisoner 
would not convert, and was therefore burned. To dam 
the reputation of Anne Askew, and abate the sympathy which 
her piteous death might excite, Bonner and his confederates, 
after her condemnation, published the paper which he had 
Jabricated as the confession of her faith. ‘“ Upon the moral 
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baseness of this malicious attempt,” says a late writer, “it is 
unnecessary to dwell. It was worthy of such a man as Bonner, 
and of men who identified themselves with a system: which 
teaches that the end sanctifies the means, and that to forge 
false accusations to ruin the credit of heretics is a venial sin, 
or rather no sin at all.” * 

The style in which Bonner was accustomed to bully and 
badger the unfortunate prisoners brought before him, is too 
obvious, from the examinations so circumstantially and gra- 
phically recorded, for even Maitland to deny it. And how 
does he attempt to palliate this dastardly cruelty towards 
the defenceless prisoners who were in his power, which so 
completely nullifies the defence he had set up for him? Oh, 
it was mere “declamation”! Did his victims, writhing under 
his taunts, or roused by his insults, show, by some retorts, 
that the spirit of the men had not been crushed within them 
by oppression?!—ah! this was “certainly not more politic 
than it was Christian” (p. 345); nay, he “wonders at the 
patience which bore with it!”—(P. 494.) Does Fox tell us 
that Bonner, “ and others at his appointment,” circulated false 
reports of Bishop Hooper’s recantation? Maitland slyly insinu- 
ates that this is “ PROBABLY altogether untrue.”—(P. 449.) 
Again, does Burnet say that “it was resolved to begin with 
Hooper, against whom both Gardiner and Bonner had so 
peculiar an ill-will?” ‘“ This,” says Maitland, “is, J apprehend, 
nothing but ornamental suggestion, unsupported, if not clearly 
contradicted by facts..—(P. 451.) Bishop Hooper himself, 
good man, apprehended something very different: “ Should 
Bonner be again restored to his office and episcopal func- 
tions,” he said, “I shall, J doubt not, be restored to my coun- 
try and my Father who is in heaven.”+ Again: “I have really 
looked, in vain,” says Maitland, “for actions which might 
seem to indicate vindictive feeling in Bonner towards any of 
those to whom he might be supposed to feel a grudge.”— 
(P. 451.) Bonner himself was not so very nice as his dapper 
apologiser. ‘* Aye,” he said to one of his victims who cried 
for mercy, “ we will show such mercy unto you as ye showed 
unto us; for my benefice or bishopric was taken away from 
me, so that I had not one penny to live upon.”—(P. 505.) 
The truth was, the man behaved before his prisoners more 
like a savage animal at the sight of flesh than any thing else; 
so that even his coadjutors, and Cardinal Pole himself, were 
constrained, on various occasions, to interpose, and remind 

* Anderson's “ Ladies of the Reformation,” pp. 152, 170, 171,—a work which we 


would earnestly recommend to all our readers who would wish to find an antidote, as 


pleasing in the use as it is wholesome in its effects, to the empoisoned productions of 
the anti- Reformation school. 
+ Zurich Letters, first series, pp. 69, 70. 
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him of humanity; and the only apology they could find for 
his excessive and “ marvellous rage” was that his mind must 
have suffered from his imprisonment in the preceding reign. 
And, by the way, we are surprised that Dr Maitland should 
have forgotten that he devoted upwards of forty pages (pp. 
41-85) to show that one main cause of the persecutions under 
Mary was the “vindictive feeling” created in the actors by 
“ the bitter and provoking spirit of the Puritans, particularly 
the exiles, by the fierce personal attacks which they made on 
those whom they considered as enemies;” in which attacks 
Bonner was a special mark. Poor and false as it is, this 
might have been the best apology he could have made for the 
vindictive temper of Bonner: but then the reader will remark 
that the first charge had served its turn in blackening the 
Puritans, and preparing his mind for denying them his sym- 
pathy; and now, when he is supposed to have forgotten it, 
Bonner must be exculpated from all “vindictive feeling” 
towards the Puritans ! 


We have a single word or two to say before concluding, in 
regard to Dr Maitland’s equally futile attempts to vindicate 
the character of STEPHEN GARDINER. ‘“ The fierce temper of 
this prelate,” says Tytler, “may be understood from one of 
the expressions used by him in Mary’s time, regarding the 
English exiles for religion. ‘1 will watch their supplies,’ said 
he, ‘so that they shall eat their nails, and then feed on their 
finger-ends.’— (Lloyd, Worthies, p. 455.) ‘ But threatened 
folks,’ adds this author, ‘ live long; and before the confessors 
were brought to that bill of fare, the bishop was eaten of 
worms himself.” Gardiner’s mind and capacity were those of 
no ordinary man; but his character as a Christian bishop, not- 
withstanding the learned and laboured eloge in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, is too deeply stained to be whitewashed by: 
the most determined efforts.”°* To whitewash him, however, 
our author is determined to try; and how he has succeeded, 
we may, without fatiguing the reader, show in a few sentences. 
Let us merely premise that Mary, finding Gardiner disposed to 
be the most unscrupulous agent of her cold-blooded projects, 
had made him Lord Chancellor of England; and that in this 
capacity he lent himself, with right good-will, not only to her 
sanguinary vengeance against those who were involved in 
Wyatt’s insurrection, which unfortunately proved so unsuc- 
cessful and disastrous, but more especially to her intense desire 
to exterminate her Protestant subjects. The following piece 
of private information, communicated by Renard, the ambas- 
sador of Charles V., is quite sufficient, we imagine, to stamp 

* Tytler’s “* England under the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary,” vol: i. p. 22, 23, 
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the character of the man, inasmuch as the portraiture is drawn 
‘by his own hand. Renard observed to Mary, “ that it was of 
the utmost consequence that the trial and execution of the 
criminals, especially of Courtenay and of the Lady Elizabeth, 
should be concluded before the arrival of his highness,” 
[Philip of Spain]. To this the queen replied, “ that she had 
neither rest nor sleep for the anxiety she took for the security 
of his highness at his coming.” Gardiner then remarked, 
“that as long as Elizabeth was alive, there was no hope that 
the kingdom could be tranquil; and that if everybody went as 
ROUNDLY TO WORK in providing the necessary remedies as he did, 
things would go better.” * 

After this plain avowal of his favourite line of policy, we 
may conceive the grim and bitter smile with which Gardiner 
would have listened to the apologies volunteered in his behalf 
by his sycophantish admirer in the present day. What Mait- 
land advances in mitigation of the charge of a “raging thirst 
of blood” brought against this persecutor, shows at once the 
hollowness of his defence, and his ignorance of history. After 
adverting to the examination of Laurence Saunders by Gar- 
diner, and to the recriminating answers of the accused, he ob- 
serves, ‘It may indeed surprise some of those whom 
will call the ‘ Foxie generation,’ to learn that Laurence Saun- 
ders was not racked with insupportable torments, and then 
burned out of hand. But, instead of this, for some cause or 
other, which, whatever it might be, seems inconsistent with a raging 
thirst for blood, he seems not to have been brought up again for 
examination, or rather never to have been formally examined at 
all, until after an interval of about fifteen months.”—(P. 351.) 

A slight attention to chronology, and one or two facts, will 
show how deceptive is this apology for Gardiner. 

In the first place, Gardiner could not have burned Saunders 
out of hand at this time, for this very good “ cause,”—that 
the law for putting heretics to death was not yet in existence. 
This examination of Saunders by Gardiner took place in 
October 1553. But it was not till the Parliament met in 
November 1554 that the Act of Henry IV., passed some years 
after the death of Wickliffe for the burning of the Lollards, 
and the law of the Six Articles, were restored, these laws - 
having been repealed in the reign of Edward VI. The rea- 
son, then, why Gardiner did not burn Saunders out of hand at 
the period referred to, did not arise from the want of a raging 
thirst for blood in Gardiner, but because there was no law as yet 
in existence by which, as Lord Chancellor of England, he could 
do it. Maitland keeps this, the real cause which prevented 
the burning of Saunders at that period, entirely out of view; 

* Tytler’s Edward VI. and Mary, vol. ii. p. 365. 
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and he seems to pretend ignorance of the cause, unless, as his 
language insinuates, it was to be found in the humanity of 
Gardiner,—a marvellous ignorance, upon which a mere tyro in 
the history of the period could inform him. If he is really 
anxious, as he professes, only to ascertain the truth in history, 
it might help him in his inquiries, and save him from some 
blunders, if he would pay some little attention to dates. 

In the second place, we may inquire if the cause we have 
now assigned was the ¢rue cause of the delay in the execution of 
Saunders? That i was, we think, will appear from the fol- 
lowing facts: — 

1. Gardiner was extremely zealous in his endeavours to get 
the laws for burning heretics restored. This is evident from 
the letters of Renard, ambassador of Charles V. at the court 
of London, to his master. From this correspondence (to which 
we have already referred, as given by Tytler, in his “ Reign of 
Edward and Mary”), it appears that Mary’s council were 
divided; and that while one party, headed by Sir William 
Paget,* opposed the rigours of persecution, particularly the 
restoration of the penalty of death for heresy, another party, 
headed by Gardiner, advocated the most rigorous measures. 

2. Though Gardiner did not, as he could not, at present, burn 
Saunders, he did not set him at liberty, but kept him till the 
laws for burning for heresy were restored, and then Saunders 
was amongst the earliest victims who were committed to the 
flames,—indeed the second victim, having been burned ‘at Co- 
ventry, 8th February 1555, four days after the burning of 
Rogers, the first martyr under Mary. The treatment of thig 
man alone, we think, when the whole circumstances of the case 
are considered, proves, what Maitland would have his readers 
= disbelieve, a raging thirst for blood on the part of Gardiner. 

ut,— 

3. We have more ample evidence of Gardiner’s raging thirst 
for blood. Let us here again attend to dates. The laws for 
burning heretics were restored in November 1554; Gardiner 
died 12th November 1555. Between these two dates, Gardi- 
ner was Mary’s chief councillor, and during that period, which 
was about a year, seventy-four martyrs were burned in Eng- 
land,—for all which Gardiner, from his position, was respon- 
sible. This looks something like “a raging thirst for blood.” 


But we feel anxious to bring our nauseous task to a conclu- 
sion. We have positively been sickened by it. Hume has 
been censured because, while “execrating the tyranny that 

* Dr ja he does all he can to protect Gardiner and Bonner, does all he 
can to vilify Sir William Paget. But whatever were the faults of that he 


is certainly entitled to some credit for his opposition in the council of Mary to per- 
secuting meagures, Is this the reason why Maitland vilifies him ? 
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doomed them to the stake,” he “gives the glorious sufferers 
little praise.” But, after reading these pages, it is perfectly 
refreshing to turn to Hume’s history of the martyrdoms under 
Henry and Mary. Maitland is pre-eminently an ungenerous 
and heartless writer. He admits, indeed,—as for shame he 
could not refuse to admit, in these enlightened days, and in 
this free country,—that persecution is a bad thing; but never, 
save in one solitary instance (p. 277), does an expression of 
pity or respect for the oppressed drop from his lips; and 
then, as if to neutralise its effect, he stigmatises the sufferers 
as “ ignorant, weak fanatics,” and not, as “ the declamation of 
party” would lead us to imagine, “pure spirits of heaven, 
dragged from their hiding-place on earth by fiends infernal.” 
All his sympathies are on the side of the persecutors, and all 
his ingenuity and research are employed to protect them 
against the condemning verdict of faithful history, and the 
curse of indignant posterity. His work is a lusus scientia, a 
literary monstrosity, which, were it not too hideous and offen- 
sive, might be worth preserving;—it is history turned upside 
down,—a perversion of all that is true in fact, a profanation 
of all that is sacred in religion, and a parody on all that is noble 
and godlike in man. 





Art. VI.—1. History of the Propagation of Christianity among 
the Heathen since the Reformation. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Brown, M.D. Third Edition, 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1854. 

2. Bengal as a Field of Missions. By M. WYLIE, Esq., First 
Judge of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes. London and 
Calcutta, 1855. 

3. Missions in South India Visited and Described, by JOSEPH 
MULLENS, Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Calcutta. 1854. 

4. A Manual of Missions. By JoHN Lowrik, One of the 
Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, America. New York, 1854. 


THE Mission of the Church of Christ in our world has been 
very tardily understood. It was well known for a century or 
_two after that church was set up by the Saviour; but it was 
soon forgotten, and multitudes are slow of heart to enter into 
the divine idea again. 
What, then, is the church’s mission? She has been called 
“the Gilead of the world,” as if from her were to come both 
the physician and the balm; and what are we to understand 
to be her commission or her functions? 
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In the widest sense, the church has to win the world to God. 
She early took charge of God’s poor, and from the time that 
the Saviour was on earth, a new era began for them. Hospi- 
tals, asylums, and provision in various forms for soothing their 
sorrows and drying their tears, became rife. When Julian the 
Roman Emperor apostatised, he tried to resuscitate a dead 
or decaying paganism, by imitating the church’s care for “ the 
poor man and the indigent ;” so important was this function of 
the church then regarded to be. 

But important as that aspect of the church’s mission 
may appear, the care of men’s bodies was only a fragmentary 
portion of the work given to her to do. In the widest sense, 
we say, she had to reclaim a recreant globe to God and his 
Christ. Man is in rebellion: the church is to subdue him. 
Man is lost: the church is to point him to safety. Men are 
groaning and travailing together in pain: the church is to tell 
them of a great Physician, and thus to do for the world what 
the angel did for the pool when he rendered its waters healing. 
Men are debased: the church is to elevate them. They are 
savage: she is to tame them. They are polluted: she is to 
lead them to the ever-open fountain. Man, moreover, is a slave: 
the church is appointed to proclaim liberty to the captive, 
through the great Deliverer, “‘the Desire of all nations.” To 


put God upon his throne again, to lower man to his true posi- 


tion; to put down sin, and promote holiness; to restore God’s 
image to man’s soul, and make him, by the Spirit’s blessing, 
once more like Him who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners,—all these, and far more than these, 
enter into the mission of the church. To promote these, she 
is a messenger of mercy from God to men. She is gathering 
them into the ark, or holding out the olive branch. She is 
doing now what the angels did of old on the plains of Bethle- 
hem, when the Saviour first came to our world. 

But this is too vague to convey a definite idea of the func- 
tions of the church. It is needful to contemplate details, and 
here the rebuking fact occurs to us at once, that eighteen cen- 
turies and a half after the Son of God has visited this earth, 
scarcely less than three-fourths of the human race are still 
ignorant of that visit or its object. Six hundred millions are 
miscellaneously pagan, of whom more than three hundred mil- 
lions are in the empire of China alone. More than a hundred 
millions are Mahometans; and about the same number are 
Romanists. Five or six millions are Jews, and the remaining 
two hundred millions are nominally Protestant, calling the 
Bible their only rule of faith. 

Such numbers, however, serve only to bewilder: they lodge 
no distinct idea in the mind; and, to arrive at that result, it 
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is needful to individualise some portion of the globe. We ac- 
cordingly select a mere fragment, and try to show by it, both 
what the church has to do, and the extent to which she has at- 
tempted to doit. For that purpose we turn to the second book 
upon the list at the head of this articlep—Mr Wylie’s “ Bengal 
as a Field for Missions,” and which we shall immediately char- 
acterise. Chapter after chapter there presents us with the 
most mournful and awakening details concerning man’s dark- 
ness and woe; and the following table, given as a specimen, 
refers to the eastern portion of Bengal :— 





District. Square Miles. Population. Missionaries, 
Chittagong,. . .. K One. 
Backergunge, . . .- 37. One. 

2 One. 
Dacca, . One. 
Mymensing,. «+ . None. 
Tipperah, woe 2 None, 
Furreedpore, . . . 7 556,949 None. 























Further, we have whole pages of this volume crowded with 
lists of places, with populations ranging from about tenthousand 
up to more than one hundred and eleven thousand, without a 
single missionary. Whatever may be the church's mission, it is 
not even attempted in those regions of death,—all is uncheered 
darkness, or one vast living tomb. But take one list more. 


One district, with a population of 2,193,934, in five towns, 
has two missionaries; another, with a population of 4,522,165, 
in other five towns, has four missionaries; while a third dis- 
trict, also with five towns and 5,218,310 souls, has not a single 
labourer. Now, these are mere specimens of the dreary spiri- 
tual desolation which spreads over that vast country. Around 
the presidency seats, and a few other favoured spots in India, 
the proportion of missionaries may be somewhat higher; but 
taking India all in all, the specimens now given enable us, too 
clearly for our self-complacency, to see both what the church 
is commissioned to do, and how feebly she has as yet attempted, 
in many lands, to do it. 

Or next, travel, with this sad discovery in mind, over the 
vast range of Africa, with its nomadic or its martial hordes, 
all embruted still. Or, from another point of view, contemplate 
Russia, with its sixty or seventy millions, all, or nearly all, as 
completely steeped in the dark and dismal errors of the Greek 
heresy, as Romanists are in the dread delusions of the Papacy; 
and from all that, let the intelligent believer gather up ma- 
terials for judging of the church’s work,—the rough places 
_ which she has still to make smooth, or the high places which 
she must still labour to lay low, for the glory and exaltation 
of her Head. 
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But if the mind be still only bewildered by these aggregates, 
let us attempt to give definiteness to our view by contemplat- 
ing the condition of a single city. We pass over London, 
where, out of two millions and a half, not more than one hun- 
dred thousand are Christianised so far as to resort from time 
to time to the Lord’s table; and come to Edinburgh, the capi- 
tal of a country long deemed well pervaded by the truth. It 
contains about one hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants, 
yet it has been ascertained that more than fifty thousand of 
these habitually neglect the worship of God. In other words, 
nearly one in every three is living without any formal recog- 
nition of his duty or his love to the great Creator. Even as- 
suming that all who worship Him do so in spirit and in truth, 
we here see what the church has to face as her work, even in 
such a city, ere the gospel be offered to such thousands, and 
ere those who are oe sem to everlasting life be gathered 
injto the fold of the Redeemer. 

Or is this still too vague? Then let us bear in mind that, 
owing to the power of Popery, sixty persons out of every hun- 
dred in Europe are still destitute of the Word of God, while 
ninety-eight per cent. are in that condition in India. With 
data like these upon which to judge, we may be helped to form 
an approximation at least to a right estimate of the church’s 
work in the world. She is the world’s light, and must spread: 
—she is the salt of the earth, and must diffuse the savour. By 
such means and appliances she has to heal the wounds of a 
bleeding race,—to transmute the blight of sin into the beauties 
of holiness,—and perfect, as God’s instrument, the work which 
was so signally advanced amid the mingled agonies and glories 
of the cross. 

Now, how is this work to be accomplished? By what means 
is the church to achieve the grand result of reclaiming the 
Saviour’s people to him? 

The gospel must be preached; men must be pointed to the 
cross, as heaven’s panacea both for sin and misery. With the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven as of old, the truth is to be 
proclaimed, and by these means the nations are to be led back 
to God. Thatisall. Not by any amazing effort such as might 
dazzle or astound us,—not by any brilliant achievements, but 
just by the steady, systematic, and believing employment of the 
means which won the world once, and which could win it once 
again. Just as the ocean is composed of drops, or the globe made 
up of atoms, the church’s work is to be done by slow, yet stead- 
fast persistency in God’s appointed course. How were those 
wondrous highways of iron which now traverse our island, 
piercing through mountains, leaping over valleys, annihilating 
space, and making distant cities neighbours, originally formed ? 
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By persevering power put forth,—by blow after blow, and im- 
‘pulse upon impulse; and were the same persistency employed 
in the church’s work, similar results would follow,—we should 
no longer hear of whole millions in a province without one to 
proclaim to them the glad tidings of great joy. Nay, the sil- 
ver and the gold, our merchandise and our hire, would become 
holiness to the Lord, at length. Being employed in his ser- 
vice, they would all be crowned with his blessing. The na- 
tional income of all the inhabitants of Great Britain is esti- 
mated at about £800,000,000 per annum. Of that aggregate, 
we give about £2,000,000 to spread the gospel and promote 
other purposes of Christian philanthropy; and that ratio, or 
one part in every four hundred, devoted to God, would not long 
continue, were what is called the church, to become the church 
indeed. Nay, did it wake up to its work, and fairly contemplate 
and resolve in God’s strength to do what he has commissioned 
his church to perform, he would own and honour that work 
of faith, till the triumphs of truth would again be heard of,— 
there would be glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth, 
with good will to the children.of men. Over a world now 
dark, and seared, and woe-worn, 
“ Far brighter suns would shed serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night.” 

But we very strongly feel that the great work of missions, the 
chief end of the church on earth, has now reached a critical posi- 
tion. For half a century and more she has been labouring in her 
various missionary fields. In someof these, disaster or long delay 
had tried the patience of believing men; in others, a rich reward 
has crowned the work of faith. Witness the Sandwich Islands, 
—witness the Feejee group,—witness Tahiti, and many other 
lands. A quarter of a century ago, some of these were im- 
mersed in all the atrocious pollutions of savage life. They 
were the abodes of the cannibal and of worse than brutish men. 
But now, after making all allowance for excited expectations 
or over-coloured pictures, there are thousands in those islands 
clothed, and in their right mind. The church’s mission has 
been executed to the letter there; and the single fact, that in 
one year the South Sea islanders sent to London, for propa- 
gating the gospel among heathens, no less a sum than £1877, 
the produce of the tree of which Herbert said, 


“ The Indian nut alone* 
Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and can, 
Boat, cable, sail and needle, all in one,” 
amply attests the result. But still, amid all these successes, 
we cannot but feel that the cause of missions has now reached 
a crisis; and a single sentence may suffice to make that plain. 


* The cocoa-nut tree. 
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After long toil, then, and many tears, and prayers, and 
pains, Christian missions throughout the world have reached 
a point where they seem ready for a great, an indefinite, and, 
comparatively, a sudden expansion. We are on our guard 
against utopian theorising on this subject. The church has 
been too often misled by such things. But even while stand- 
ing on our guard, we say that, by the blessing of the church’s 
Head in glory, missions not a few throughout the world stand 
at this moment on the margin of a great and an indefinite 
expansion. By means of preaching the gospel, of educating the 
young, of circulating the Kentetesits, and other Christian appli- 
ances, there are millions throughout heathendom gradually pre- 
pared for some great approaching change. This is notoriously 
the case in India,—where, amid hideous superstitions, and 
tenacious clinging to idolatry, many are convinced that the 
religion of Christ must increase, and that the colossal systems 
of that dark land must decrease. Slowly and imperceptibly 
in their stages, but manifestly on the whole, the church of 
Christ, feeble as her efforts have been, has been honoured to 
produce these results. While there are converts in thou- 
sands, with native churches organised, native ministers or- 
dained, and native missionaries sent out, there are far more 
loosened from their old superstitions; so that the fields, if 
not white, are whitening to the harvest. That is one side of 
the view.* 

But, on the other hand, we cannot but express the fear that 
the missionary zeal of the churches, and, by consequence, the 
missionary revenue, does not keep pace with the promised 
expansion. There is scarcely a well-conducted mission in the 
world which would not tell us, that had they the means and the 
men, they could now spread out indefinitely on the right hand 
and on the left. Look to India,—look to China, —look to Bur- 
mah,—look to Abbeokuta,—and everywhere the same symptoms 
appear: a slow, gradual, but sure preparation for the day 
when the kingdoms of the world shall become de facto, as de 
jure, the kingdoms of the Lord, and of his Christ. But con- 
temporaneously with that, our missionary revenue is nearly 
stationary. It seems to have touched, or nearly touched, its 
maximum. The larger societies, having reached an income of 
about £100,000 per annum, continue to hover or revolve 
round that sum.t The smaller societies arg in a similar 
position; the friends of missions have to maintain a contest 
hand to hand with the cupidity of men who profess to be fol- 

* Take an example: Within twenty years, about one hundred churches have been 


built along the coast of Africa. They count about 12,000 converts, and have many 
schools where Christian education is imparted. 
+ During the past year, the Church oe England) Missionary Society had an in- 
come of £86,962, and an outlay of £104,512. ‘ 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIIL Zz 
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_ lowing a self-sacrificing Lord; so that the churches do not ap- 
pear to be bracing themselves as they should do to take pos- 
session of the yielding world. The missionary spirit does not 
grow with the growth of the cause. Asif all were accom- 
plished because we have begun, men continue supine,—stewards 
are not found faithful,—and the proof of that is, that a 
nation—our own—with an income, as we have seen, of 
£800,000,000, gives only about one four-hundredth part of it 
to spread the knowledge of Him whose name is like ointment 
poured forth. 

Now, this is a sore evil. The churches have need to look to 
it. Are they to lose the advantages which they have already 
gained, and become stationary in their efforts at the very 
moment when the Lord of the heathen (Ps. ii.) is beckoning 
them to advance; or, taking the tide at its turning, are they 
to take possession of the world for its rightful Proprietor? 
The lot of myriads in time, and for ever, depends on the reply. 


We delay too long, however, our remarks upon the mis- 
sionary works whose titles we have copied. We deem their 
publication,—and the list might have been indefinitely pro- 
longed,—as a token for good. Regarding the first,—Dr 
William Brown’s “ History of Missions since the Reformation,” 
—we remark, that the mere production of such a work in 
three goodly octavo volumes, if there be a call for it among 
the churches, as there ought to be, is itself encouraging. To 
venture on so massive a production, in this day of ephemeral 
books and superficial minds, argues great, but not too great, 
confidence in the cause whose progress it is meant to record. 

And when we proceed to the perusal of the volumes, as we 
have done with scrupulous care, we find them altogether 
worthy of that cause. The work is written with vigour, con 
amore, and a thorough grasp of the subject. If it be true 
that Dr Brown in “ nothing extenuates,” it is as true that he 
“sets down nought in malice.” Beginning at the Reforma- 
tion, the work comes down almost to the day of publication; 
and, by means of notes and other appliances, the author has 
given us a very full digest of nearly all that has been 
attempted, abandoned, or achieved in the mission field, for 
exactly three hundred years. With great impartiality, we 
. are told of the doings of Moravians and Methodists, of Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists, of Presbyterians and Episcopa- 
lians, in all parts of the world. America, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland,—all, in 
short, who have entered the great field in remote or recent 
times, are mentioned. The results of their labours are given, as 
far as they could be ascertained, while the crowding references 
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which are given on almost every page attest the painstaking 
accuracy of the author. We open at random, and count no 
fewer than fourteen references upon a single page, and fifteen 
upon the very next. But Dr Brown does not tantalise us 
with a mere pile of references. He has exercised a most ex- 
emplary patience in digesting, and a sound judgment in the 
mode of presenting, his materials. Upon India missions, for 
example, his details are full and distinct; and we know that 
some of the oldest labourers in that field, while they admire 
the catholicity, wonder at the accuracy of these volumes 
regarding a country whose superstitions are at once so rami- 
fied and so colossal, and where the labyrinths are so multi- 
form that few but those who have resided in India could 
thread the mazes as Dr Brown has done. In brief, as a 
history of missionary operations by the church in executing 
her high commission from her Head, we hold these volumes to 
be an admirable, an opportune, and a right-spirited addition 
to our missionary literature. They may supersede upon our 
shelves the Magazines, and Journals, and Heralds, and Re- 
cords, and Statements, and Narratives, and Reports, and Re- 
positories, endless, of which they give the extract and essence. 

When an author describes so wide an epoch as three cen- 
turies, and ranges over so ample a field as missions embrace, 
that is, the world, it is not likely that many will adopt all his 
views. We have accordingly one or two remarks to offer on 
Dr Brown’s volumes of a qualifying kind. And, first, we do not 
feel that we can sympathise with him in his oft-recurring 
anxiety to tone down the results of missionary operations, as 
reported to the different societies at different times. We are 
alive—sensitively, almost morbidly, alive—to over-coloured 
statements from missionaries. We know their evil effects both 
upon the churches at home and the stations abroad. We 
would put down, if we could, that senseless craving for results 
which is cherished by many contributors to missions, as if 
results were the main rule of duty, or our great motive in 
dofhg it; and we could mention examples, from many parts of 
the world, where these evil effects have been felt. But that all 
confessed, we own we are not prepared to press our fears, 
just as Dr Brown does his, regarding the London Missionary 
Society’s proceedings in the South Seas, the Methodists in 
the West Indies, Mr Medhurst’s labours in China, and other 
examples. It is possible to present over-coloured fears, as well 
as over-coloured missionary statements; and with Paul's ac- 
count of the New Testament churches open before us, we are 
more disposed to exercise a generous hope concerning mis- 
sionaries and their converts, than to expect in infant souls 
and infant societies, just emerging from the abominations of 
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- heathenism, the graces and the beauties which mark the per- 
fect man. Where we see utopian expectations, we would cor- 
rect them; where we notice too bright colouring, we would 
shade it; but we would be far from a systematic paring away 
of the results of missionary labour, as if they who see with their 
own eyes were not as competent to judge as our fears, and cau- 
tion, and forebodings are. We remember the obstacles over- 
come,—the rays shining in dark places,—the atrocious literature 
of India exposed,—and the vantage-ground gained for future 
successes. In many places we see the engineering accomplished 
—the tunnelling, the levelling, the bridging, all over—the rails 
laid, and the whole waiting for the propelling power; and with 
these before us, far from suspicion or doubt, we would cherish 
“ good hope through grace,” that the day is slowly coming 
when “the Lord will do all his pleasure” among the heathen. 
We know that upon some subjects the soppwy arora, the “ wise 
scepticism” of the Greek dramatist is no unsafe guide, but we 
would not let it wholly decide. A large and a generous con- 
fidence is surely due to the men who have taken their lives in 
their hand, and “ hazarded them for the name of Jesus.” 

But the next point to which we refer in regard to these vol- 
umes is their honesty of narrative. The misdeeds of mission- 
aries, as well as their labours,—the quarrels and apostasies of 
some, as well as the devotedness and the triumphs of many more, 
are described with praiseworthy exactness ; it is a kind of pre- 
Raffaelism in print. Examples of what we mean may be found 
both in the accounts of the South Sea islands, and of the feuds 
among the Baptist missionaries at Serampore. It was right 
that all these things should be noticed. They are beacons upon 
rocks;* and though some of the parties more immediately 
concerned may have objections to some portions of these ac- 
counts, the details are given in terms so considerate, so judi- 
cious, and clear, that individual regret or even pain must only 
be regarded as the price paid for great public benefits. 

We had marked for extracting several portions of Dr 
Brown’s volumes, but cannot now find space. They shotld 
be in the hands of all who would use either the failure or the 
successes of the past as a light or a guide for the present and 
the future. All who long for the day when the churches 
shall realise the full importance of the work of missions will 
thank Dr Brown for his vigorous, independent, and comprehen- 
sive work. Considering the pains and the research required 
to produce such volumes, they are very admirable. + 

* See, as an example of apostasy, vol. ii. p. 130. See also p. 416. Asa set-off to 
such scenes, the reader should consult vol. ii. p. 380, containing an account of the ter- 
rible sufferings of some devoted missionaries. 


+ We have often rejoiced to think that Christianity is now the only aggressive and 
advancing religion; but Dr Brown’s facts modify our joy. The Mahometans have 


* 
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On a review of these volumes, or a retrospect of their con- 
tents as a whole, we feel prompted to exclaim, “ What hath 
God wrought!” True; to a large extent the church has not 
been found faithful. Cupidity has crippled her resources and 
benumbed her strength; in too many cases she has been in- 
gloriously fettered, instead of walking forth in the might of 
her Head—free, and imparting freedom to all whom she ac- 
costed. Man’s corruptions of the truth, his covetousness, 
and his ignorance or oblivion of the church’s mission in the 
world, have enfeebled and paralysed her. Yet we repeat, 
What hath God wrought, even by means of a church so largely 
faithless, and so often more like an earthly than a heavenly 
institute? Consult Dr Brown’s volumes, and they will reply. 
After discounting all that he would qualify or cancel,—after 
making full allowance for every thing akin to over-coloured 
statements,—a blessed residue still remains to the praise of the 
glory of the grace of God. The desert here blossoms like the 
rose. The small one here becomes a thousand. God is found 
o@them that sought him not, and hymns and hosannas are 
heard where the war-conch and the cannibal’s yell had been 
for ages the most common sounds. Instead of the thorn, the 
myrtle has come up; and in cases not a few, by the trans- 
forming power of almighty grace, the church has gathered 
grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. Oh, would that 
church arise and shake off her still prevailing apathy in this 
cause,—would she, on the one hand, contemplate what her 
Head has given her to do, and, on the other, take hold of that 
omnipotence which He has pledged to sustain her,—we have 
both his promise and his performance for believing that He 
would pour out a blessing so ample that there would not be 
room to receive it ! 

Mr Wylie’s volume upon Bengal is a truly valuable contri- 
bution to the cause of missions. As the work of an accom- 
plished, a devoted, and an influential elder in the church, we 
trust it is destined to find its way, and produce right impres- 
sions, where mere professional productions would have been 
suspected or discarded. His book comes among us from one 
not yet much known to the European public; but if this vol- 
ume be studied as it ought to be, its author will be felt to be 
what thousands in India already know—a philanthropist of 
the highest type. When Captain Cook returned from his 
voyage round the world, and told us, in substance, that we 
then knew nearly all the land that it contained, we have 
often thought that he did an important work for missions: 
he taught the church, without designing it, the full extent 


missionaries labouring, not without success, in Sierra Leone and at the Cape of Good 
Hope.—See vol. ii. p. 303, 
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of her commission,—the world. Now, Mr Wylie has done 
that, and something more, for the province which he has 
selected as the subject of his volume. With large views of 
the church’s duty,—with very comprehensive and profound 
convictions as to her obligations, and at the same time as 
profoundly humbled at the thought of the limited extent to 
which these obligations have yet been discharged,—this author 
urges, and urges again, and returns to urge once more, 
upon the notice of the churches, the sad destitution which 
reigns, and the need of efforts to meet it. He writes in the 
spirit of one who loves souls,—the true missiongry spirit; 
and if our men of ample means, gathered in many cases from 
India, would but ponder his pages, his facts and his appeals, 
they would be induced, we cannot doubt, to think more of 
their obligations to Him who gave them all they have; either 
that, or discard the name and the spirit of Christ. 

This work is the result of much painstaking, of many in- 
quiries, and an extensive correspondence. While it rye 
out the productiveness, the population, the wealth, and 
crime of the portions of India selected for consideration, 
Wylie makes all these bear, with the tact of a strong Soin, 
upon the great object upon which his heart is set. By a manly 
eloquence, as well as an array of facts, presented with that 
power which love to the Saviour and to the perishing is ever 
sure to impart, men are urgently dealt with to induce them 
at length to realise the paramount, the ineffable importance 
of the mission field; and though we know that it is God’s 
grace, and not man’s advocacy, which is to crown and consum- 
mate the Christian’s desires, yet, as means, such advocacy ; as 
Mr Wylie’s may be expected to be largely blessed. 

We have already given some specimens of his facts. The 
following extract will show the style and spirit of his advo- 
cacy. After glancing at the fact, that 

**The gay assembly's gayest room 
Is but an upper story to some tomb,” 
‘and telling that 
* We need not buy our ruin with our crime, 
And give eternity to murder time,” 


Mr Wylie proceeds,— 


“ Just so with the low, grovelling habits of others,—interest or 

. personal advantage, wealth, rank, and fame. It is a miserable thing 
to see men living to themselves, with an unthankful spirit, in the full 
tide of prosperity. For such men to live here in India,—to have the 
power to aid, and yet to refuse their aid,—to hold aloof, through petty 
selfishness, from every enterprise of religion and philanthropy,—or to 
dole out their assistance with a reluctant hand, is a course of existence 
more lamentable (if that be possible) even than the life of the heart- 
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less votaries of pleasure. But the cause of Christ in India has expe- 
rienced the opposition of all these classes, and it has been almost 
fatally effectual; for the contradiction of the lives of professing 
Christians to the doctrines proclaimed by the missionaries has been 
palpable. To this day, there are not many who even pretend to do all 
they can. Some go so far as to patronise missions in a condescending 
way; some co-operate for a time, and then grow weary; some assist 
in India, and then return home to their wealthy retirements, and 
straightway forget this land of their early mercies. Some have n6 
public spirit at all, but from first to last ‘pant after the dust of the 
earth on the head of the poor’ (Amos ii. 7), and go on living with 
their hoardings till the awful summons comes, ‘Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee.'-—(Luke xii. 20.) But a better 
day, I trust, is coming,—a day when the influence of an improved 
system of education in Europe and America will generally affect more 
and more the new rising generation, and when the manifest effects and 
importance of Christian missions will compel men to pause and consi- 
der. At present, however, the reign of indifference in many places 
continues undisturbed, and missions are sometimes carried on without 
the slightest local co-operation or sympathy; or they are allowed to 
lafffuish without a single effort to extend or revive them,”—(Pp. 354, 
355.) 


— This is speaking the truth in love,—these are the wounds of 
a friend; and we add our aspirations to those of this advocate 
of the greatest of causes, trusting that his own labours of love 
as embodied in this volume, and his own vigorous pleading, 
may be blessed to promote the ye ye at which he aims,—the 
well-being of India, the saving of souls, and the Redeemer’s 
glory in both. 

We cannot now speak particularly of the new work of Mr 
Mullens on the “ Missions in South India.” He looks on poor 
Cimmerian heathendom with a tender heart and a most genial 
nature; and the churches have not a rag of reputation left, if 
these simple, truthful sketches do not first interest, and then 
stimulate. Their fine catholic spirit is very attractive, while 
the horrors which Mr Mullens depicts furnish an eloquent 
commentary on the infidel maxims of the men who have argued 
that the natives of India are injured by being Christianised. 
The devil-worship of the Shanars, the human sacrifices of the 
Khonds, and other atrocities of that land of death, are touch- 
ingly described, as well as the labours, the successes, and the 
trials of missionaries, past and present, for the welfare of these 
myriads of the perishing. In brief, Mr Mullens vividly depicts 
both the idolatry which still perpetuates its dark reign, and 
the facts which indicate that that reign will come to an end. 
We can give only the following table of the number of mission- 
aries and converts who exist at present in the Madras Presi- 
dency :— 
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Missionaries, SbF gl? he ° otis Melle 182 
Including ordained natives, . ‘ i “ . 18 
hs neo, im. s yo ee 405 
Churches, . : A : $ . ° ° 128 
Communicants, . . . . “ sarciaoie 
Native Christians, . om ‘ WE - 76,591 
Vernacular school-boys, 8. Se ne 
English school-boys, ° Hite Be ge Ts 4,286 
Day-school girls, ihe ‘ a) eons o ‘ 6,639 
Boarding-school girls, Die eg Sa eae Lee 1,470 


—To the eye of sense dimmed or jaundiced by the unreached 
millions of India, these numbers may appear infinitesimals. 
They may even damp and dishearten. It were better did they 
shame and rouse many at last neither to “despise the day of 
small things,” nor stagger at the aggregates which challenge 
our faith and our efforts. 

Though Mr Lowrie’s “ Manual of Missions” refers mainly 
to the labours of the Presbyterian Church in America, it con- 
tains a mass of information which should be interesting to 
all. The Indian tribes, Africa, Siam, China, and other coun- 
tries, are all described, in connection with the missionary work, 
by a man of a large missionary spirit; and we accept of Nis 
earnestness, his zeal, and his wide range of view, as affording 
a favourable specimen of the order of men who are consecrat- 
ing all their powers to the blessed work of winning some of the 
darkest souls in the world to Christ. 

Though there is much to foster hope in these volumes, yet, 
in spite of them, we look with a heavy heart at the sad condi- 
tion of heathendom on the one hand, and the lethargy of 
the churches regarding missions on the other, as here brought 
under our notice. For relief, we fall back upon the arm of 
Omnipotence. He who gave to his Son the heathen for an in- 
heritance, will yet redeem all his promises. ‘“ The zeal of the 
Lord of hosts will do this;” and when the set time has come, 
the churches must awake from their guilty slumber; the na- 

‘tions will change their gods,—they will be born in a day. 


Art. VII.—The Revelation of John.* Explained by Dr J. H. 
; A. EsrarD, &c. &c. 1853. 8vo. pp. 667. 


‘Our readers have already been notified of the appearance of 
this volume. The evangelical sentiments of Dr Ebrard, coupled 
with the ability, originality, and thoroughness which he has 
displayed in his former publications, particularly his Com- 


* Die Offenbarung Johannes, erklirt von Dr J. H. A. Ebrard, Consistorialrath und 
Hauptprediger zu Speyer, Mitglied der historisch-theologischen Gesellschaft zu Leip- 
zig und der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 
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mentary on the Hebrews, his treatise on the Gospel History, 
and his Systematic Theology, naturally create an interest in 
his views upon the Revelation. It shall be the aim of this 
article merely to report, without commenting on them, the 
contents of the volume before us. 

The introduction discusses in one hundred pages the author- 
ship of the Apocalypse, the history of its interpretation, the 
principles upon which it ought to be interpreted, and those 
points of Old Testament prophecy which here find their fuller 
expansion. Ebrard maintains, in opposition to Liicke and 
others, that this book is from the pen of no other John than 
the apostle, to whose gospel it stands related, somewhat as the 
Acts of the Apostles to the Gospel by Luke, of which it is the 
continuation. The pretended lack of unison between the 
spirit and teachings of the Apocalypse and those of the Gospel 
and Epistles of John, from which a diversity of authorship hgs 
been argued, is answered by denying its existence. Alleged 
linguistic differences between this book and the other produc- 
tions of the same apostle are disposed of by pointing out their 
actual and striking coincidences of style,* while the diversities 
that remain are accounted for by the new point of view under 
which, from the altered character of the composition, things 
are necessarily regarded, or by the hebraic style naturally 
adopted in a prophecy in imitation of the great and only exist- 
ing models of the Old Testament. 

The testimony to its apostolic origin is abundant and de- 
cisive. Papias, for twenty years a contemporary, and, accord- 
ing to Irenzeus, a pupil of the apostle John, is quoted by 
Andreas of the fifth century, to the effect that the Apocalypse 
is “ worthy of credence.” And although no specific testimony 
has been preserved from him that the apostle John was its 
author, rather than a presbyter of that name (whose existence 
Ebrard admits, though Hengstenberg denies it), yet as it was, 
according to the unanimous voice of antiquity, the apostle 
John who was banished to Patmos (Rev. i. 9), leaves it no 
longer an open question who wrote it, if it be a genuine and . 
credible book. In the second century, to come no further 
down, witnesses can be brought from every region, and from 
all parties in the church, from Chiliasts and Anti-Chiliasts, 
from Montanists and Anti-Montanists, from Syria, from the 
banks of the Rhone, and even from the bosom of the apo- 
are mach as the ‘nominative. with the wrtisle in ‘pe ef the weve, ri 
for i‘cseGes, apposition instead of a genitive or adjective, ix as a circumlocution for 
the partitive genitive, repetition of the qr (¢.g-, John ii, 12; Rev. vi. 11), 
instrument denoted by iv, future with ive in place of the conjunctive, & u4 with the 
indicative, fe more frequent than éras, xa/ in place of 3é or ev, nominative in apposi- 


tion 1 an oblique case, lack of agreement between the adjective or relative and its 
noun, &c. 
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calyptic churches themselves. This book is cited by Theophilus 
of Antioch, by Apollonius, by Clement of Alexandria, in the 
epistle of the churches of Lyons and Vienne. It was the sub- 
ject of a special work by Melito of Sardis. Justin Martyr 
says expressly that its author was one of the apostles of Christ. 
Irenzeus appeals in behalf of the correctness of the reading 
666 to the testimony of men who had seen John himself. 
Polycrates says that John, who lay on the breast of the Lord, 
became a priest with the breastplate; that is to say, he was 
privileged, like the high-priest bearing the Urim and Thum- 
mim, to enter the holy place, and receive divine communica- 
tions. 

There is repeated testimony also to the apostolicity of the 
Apocalypse in that barbarous and almost unintelligible frag- 
ment which goes under the name of the Canon of Muratori, 
am anonymous list of ecclesiastical, rather than of inspired 
writings, drawn up, it would seem, about a.D. 160. The 
omission of this book from the old Syriac version does not 
require the assumption of any doubts as to its inspiration or 
apostolic origin. It was omitted simply because it was not 
thought generally edifying, or adapted to the ordinary uses of 
public worship. or the same reason, it was passed over with- 
out mention in the Laodicean Canon, and in that of Cyril, 
both of which were designed to guide the private reading of 
catechumens, and the public reading of the churches; and 
there is evidence from Cyril’s other writings that he regarded 
this book as canonical. The rejection of this book by an in- 
significant body of heretics, known as the Alogiani, is of no 
critical weight, as all admit. Dionysius of Alexandria was led, 
in his zeal against the Chiliasts, to deny the apostolic com- 
position of this book; but that did not prevent Eusebius, also 
an Anti-Chiliast, from ranking the Revelation among the 
books whose inspiration was universally acknowledged, though 
there were some, as he afterwards adds, who (on grounds like 
those of Dionyius) counted it spurious. 

As our author regards the history of apocalyptic interpre- 
tation from a point of view different from that which prevails 
among ourselves, his remarks on that head may not be devoid 
of interest. The earliest commentators upon the Revelation 
set out with the presumption that, as a book of prophecy, it 
must contain a summary of church history on to the end of 
‘time. They may, with their successors who adopt the same 
fundamental idea, be denominated the historiological school. 
The Revelation is made to tally throughout with the history; 
not by taking large and comprehensive views of its whole course, 
investigating its true spirit, and determining the epochs and 
events which really mark the progress of the kingdom of God, 
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but the book is treated as though its only design were the 
gratification of a prying curiosity, and the prophecy is linked 
with its fulfilment by no surer bond than that of a casual ex- 
ternal similitude. The Abbot Joachim (1180) was one of the 
most distinguished among the earlier representatives of this 
school. He divided the en of the church, up to the time 
in which he lived, into six periods, symbolised respectively by 
the first six seals, and repeated again substantially in the 
trumpets and the vials. Nicolaus de Lyra (+1340) explained 
the seven seals, of the history as far as the time of Sivas 
the trumpets, of the period from Julian to Mauritius; chap- 
ters xii. and xiii. brought the prophetic narrative down to 
Charlemagne, the vials to the Emperor Henry IV., &. Vi- 
tringa, though addicted to the historiological method, com- 
bined with it idealising tendencies. The seven epistles repre- 
sent, according to his view, seven main periods in the history 
of the church; the seals disclose the fate of the church, the 
trumpets the fate of heathen Rome and of Rome in the middle 
ages, the vials the final judgments upon Rome as the mystic 
Babylon. The strangest mal-interpretations follow as of course 
upon the adoption of such a method, even to explaining the 
fifth vial of the removal of the Papal See to Avignon, and the 
horses of the sixth trumpet, from whose mouth issued fire, and 
smoke, and brimstone, of the invention of cannons and of gun- 
powder. 

One branch of this school have busied themselves with at- 
tempted calculations of the mystical numbers with which this 
book abounds. So Whiston, Bengel, and many others since, 
unintimidated by the palpable failures in the reckonings of 
those who have preceded them. 

The Reformation is an important epoch in apocalyptic in- 
terpretation, though it gave rise to no school of commentators, 
The gain then effected was due, not so much to the direct ap- 
plication of exegesis to this book, as to the light which events 
shed upon the connected scheme of providence and of pro- 
phecy. And the progress made is to be looked for, not so 
much in commentaries specially devoted to clearing up the 
mysteries of this book, as in the more general Christian writ- 
ings of the period. As the Reformers became increasing] 
sensible of the meaning and character of the times in which 
they lived, the conviction took irresistible hold of their minds 
that the great antichristian power which oppressed them was 
the beast of Rev. xiii. In this sentiment they were entirely 
unanimous: it was even by some churches inserted among their 
articles of faith; and this must be regarded as a settled point 
in the exposition in all time to come. With the substantial 
correctness, however, of the conviction entertained by the Re- 
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formers upon this point, there was an error easy to be accounted 
‘for in the form in which it was commonly presented. The 
scheme of providence was unfolded sufficiently to reveal the 
identity of the Roman hierarchy* with the beast of Rev. xiii. 
But the indications were wanting then which have since ap- 
peared, that this was to be succeeded by another power which 
in a new form should raise a yet more terrible opposition to the 
church of God, the scarlet-coloured beast of Rev. xvii., identical, 
or at least its head identical, with the man of sin, of whom Paul 
forewarned the Thessalonians, and with the personal anti- 
christ, in whom Satan becomes, so to speak, incarnate, spoken 
of in the epistles of John, whose appearance is immediately to 
precede the second advent, and who shall be directly destroyed 
by Christ at his coming. They were mistaken in confounding 
the Romish Babylon with the last and highest concentration 
of antichristian power. Their mistake, however, naturally 
grew out of the fact, that the developments of history had as 
yet cast no light upon what lay beyond their own times. This 
cannot vitiate the substantial correctness of the view then 
opened up to the consciousness of the church. ~ 

The progress of the Reformation period was followed by a 
retrocession or a reaction, originating in two quite distinct 
quarters, namely, the hierarchy and unbelief. The champions 
of the hierarchy, thus sturdily attacked, were compelled to 
stand on the defensive. In order to maintain their ground, 
they were forced into an error directly opposite to that of the 
Reformers. Assuming, in common with their adversaries, the 
identity of the beast (chap. xiii.) with the scarlet-coloured 
beast (chap. xvii.) and the man of sin (2 Thess. ii. 3-9), they 
referred them all to the personal, individual antichrist of the 
future; the apocalyptic periods were regarded as literal chro- 
nological dates ; and the fulfilment of the whole was expected 
in the three years and a half next preceding the second 
advent. 

The retrocession of unbelief began with the Arminian Gro- 
tius, and culminated in Rationalism. The Apocalypse was 
stripped of its proper prophetic character, and its sublime pre- 
dictions were converted into dreamy anticipations or safe con- 
jectures as to the triumph of Christianity over Judaism and 
heathenism. The only question was, whether its subject was 
_ the downfall of the Jewish state (Wetstein, Herder, Ziillig), 

* The Reformers, as Ebrard adds here in a note, never regarded the Roman Catholic 
Church as antichrist, but only the papacy in that church. They always carefully dis. 
tinguished between the hierarchy and the people composing its communion. Viewed 
under this latter aspect, they never denied that the “ ecclesia Romana collectiva” was 
a part of the “ecclesia universalis visibilis”’ or that it was “ecclesia vera quanquam 
impurissima.” Comp, Cualv. Inst. iv. 2,12: * Quum ergo ecclesiz titulum non sim- 


pliciter volumus concedere Papistis, non ideo ecclesias apud eos esse inficiamur, sed 
tantum litigamus de vera et legitima ecclesie constitutione.” 
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the downfall of heathen Rome (Semler, Ewald, De Witte), or 
that of both (Herrenschneider, Eichhorn, Matthiai). 

The events of the French revolution opened the eyes of the 
Christians on the continent to the meaning of another part of 
this book. Since that time there has been a general agree- 
ment among the children of God in Europe as to the proper 
interpretation to be put upon the two beasts.—(Rev. xiii. and 
xvii.) This, however, has not been expressed so much in com- 
mentaries as in other ways, and it has not been wrought up 
into the form of a systematic exegesis. As far as the com- 
mentaries of the present.are concerned, this may be denomi- 
nated the period of confusion. Principles, methods, and results 
are all unsettled. Even the boundaries between the symbolical 
and the literal have not been definitely drawn. The old Jesui- 
tical view has been revived of late among Protestants (Hof- 
mann, Hebart), by which the whole is thrown into the future 
as a detailed account of three years and a half preceding the 
advent ; the opposite rationalistic extreme also survives, by 
which every thing is explained of the very origin of Ohristi- 
anity, as “ideas” respecting the fall of Jerusalem, or that of 
heathen Rome, which did or did not meet their realization ; 
whilst the intermediate space is occupied by the historiolo- 
gical school, which continues its search after all the details of 
ecclesiastical history. The school which finds in the Revela- 
tion a disclosure of the grand epochs of the church of God, and 
of the elements out of which its development should proceed, 
—which finds in it not conjectural ideas, nor the barren de- 
tails of church history, or of eschatology, but true, real pro- 
phecy,—is yet in its infancy. 

Many of the disclosures of the Apocalypse are already anti- 
cipated with greater or less distinctness by the Old Testament 
prophets. There are predictions uttered by both Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, which did not meet their full accomplishment at the 
coming of Christ, and which shall not, until he comes again. 
It was not disclosed to them when the events which they fore- 
saw were to be accomplished, nor by what long intervals they 
were to be separated. Up to the time when the visions were 
granted which are recorded in the book of Daniel, the people 
of God may not have known but that the termination of the 
exile would be immediately followed by Messiah’s advent, and 
by the consummation of all that had been promised of the glories 
of his reign. To Daniel was first revealed, in their chrono- 
logical succession, the four great empires of the world, whose 
character and fortunes were symbolised by the metallic image, 
and again by the four beasts of a later vision.. And here our 
author presents us with a very original interpretation of the 
prophecy of the seventy weeks. These are weeks of years, and 
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are to be reckoned from the close of Jeremiah’s seventy years, - 

‘ over which Daniel had just been meditating and fasting,—that _ 
is to say, from B.C. 538, when the captivity was terminated by 
the decree of Cyrus. ‘ From the going forth of the command- 
ment to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah the 
Prince, shall be seven weeks:” where an error is assumed, on 
the authority of the text of the Septuagint, in the Codex Chisi- 
anus, which reads “ seventy and seven weeks” (= 539 years.) 
The year of the nativity would consequently fall in the seventy- 
seventh week, reckoning from B.C. 538. “ Threescore and two 
weeks the street shall be built and the wall;” 7. e., Jerusalem 
shall have been built up again for 434 years when Messiah 
comes. This complete rebuilding of Jerusalem is dated from 
the visit of Nehemiah, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, B.C. 445. The sixty-two weeks would accordingly 
expire B.C. 11; and as Christ was born six years before the 
vulgar era, the advent falls within the very next week after the 
predicted term had elapsed. 

Then follow Messiah’s death, and the overthrow of the 
Jewish state; after which it is added, ‘“‘ He shall confirm the 
covenant with many in one week.” This week does not com- 
mence when the threescore and two terminate, nor is it like 
them susceptible of computation. It is a mystic week of inde- 
finite length, commencing at the death of Christ, and extend- 
ing over the conversion of the Gentiles. This week is divided 
into two halves of unequal length, by the cessation of sacrifice 
and oblation at the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place 
just the half of seventy years after the death of Christ.* The 
second half, of unknown duration, extends on from that point 
of division to the end of the present dispensation. This semi- 
septenary period is identical with the time, times, and a half, 
of Israel’s dispersion, Dan. xii. 7, and reappears as the 34 
years, or 42 months, or 1260 days, of the Revelation. It is 
not to be confounded, however, with another prophetic period, 
also semi-septenary, but briefer, described Dan. vii. 25, as a 
time, times, and the dividing of time, which marks the perse- 
cution of the post-Roman enemy of the church, and which is 
identical with the three and a half days of antichrist’s triumph 
in the Revelation. 

The Revelation is divided into four visions,—the first con- 
taining the epistles to the seven churches; the second, the 
seals and trumpets; the third, the woman persecuted by the 
dragon, the beast from the sea, and that from the earth, with 


the judgment upon them; the fourth, the vials, and all that 
follows, to the end. 


* So p. 76. But on p. 334 the birth of Christ is made the beginning of this mystic 
week; and on pp. 494 and 583 his ascension is spoken of as the point of division. 
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The angels of the seven churches, to whom the epistles are 
addressed, were simply the messengers and representatives of 
those several churches, who visited John in Patmos, and were 
made by him bearers of these divine communications. That 
these epistles have not barely a historical, but, in addition, a 
typical and prophetical meaning, is argued from the prophetic 
character of the entire book; from their being addressed by 
Christ, seen in vision, to the churches, which he holds as stars 
in his hand, as he, in fact, holds the universal chuech ; from 
the charge, repeated afresh in each epistle, “‘ He that hath 
ears, let him hear,”"->implying not only that all may gather 
instruction from them, but that they are directly addressed 
to all; and from the mystic character of the number seven. 
These churches were selected as apt types and representatives 
of the universal visible church, not in all of its possible condi- 
tions, with the view of exhibiting the various forms of excel- 
lence or of degeneracy to be emulated or to be shunned, but 
they are a prophetic picture of actual conditions or states 
of the church, and that not during seven successive periods, 
reaching from the ascension to the second coming of Christ 
(Vitringa), nor seven co-existing phases to be presented by 
the church immediately preceding the second advent (Hof- 
mann), but partly consecutive, partly co-existent. The Old 
Testament allusions in the first four epistles are regarded as 
intimations of their successive character: in the first, para- 
dise; in the second, temptation by Satan; in the third, the 
manna, and Balaam, both belonging to the times of the 
exodus; in the fourth, Jezebel, and the kingdom of David, 
referred to in the “rule with a rod of iron.” As this last is 
a prediction extending into New Testament times, and even 
to the latest period, and the only scriptural allusions in the 
epistles that follow refer to the same period,—the book of 
life, the New Jerusalem, sitting on the Saviour’s throne,— 
this is held to be an intimation that the states of the church 
therein set forth are cotemporaneous, extending side by side 
to the end of all things. In determining the particular pe- 
riods or phases of the church here represented, the names 
and the scriptural allusions are held to be significant, as well 
as the condition portrayed in each epistle. Ephesus is the 
representative of the apostolic church, of which it was also, 
in fact, a part; and hence in this alone of the epistles a real 
name is introduced,—that of the Nicolaitanes. Smyrna is 
the martyr church, from the death of John, the last of the 
apostles, to Constantine (A.D. 100-325); the ten days of tribu- 
lation are the ten general persecutions. Pergamos is the church 
from the fourth to the ninth century; its characteristics are, 
possession of the imperial throne, once Satan’s seat, and 
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consequent corruption, while, nevertheless, the true faith was 
‘carefully defined and rigidly adhered to. Thyatira is the 
church of the middle ages. The remaining epistles represent 
phases of the church springing from the Reformation: Sardis 
is the high Lutherans; Philadelphia the reformed churches of 
Britain, America, and the continent of Europe; Laodicea has 
no proper antitype in existing church organizations, but if the 
extreme Schleiermacher party were to form themselves into a 
separate body, it would answer precisely to them. 

In the second vision, as is shown by its exordium, Christ no 
longer appears in his relation to the church as its Shepherd, 
but in his relation to the world as its sovereign Lord, who has 
already, as the slain Lamb, potentially vanquished his and his 
people’s foes, and under whose omnipotent sway all the powers 
of nature shall be made to contribute to the advancement and 
final triumph of his kingdom. The four and twenty elders be- 
fore the throne are the twelve patriarchs and twelve apostles, 
representing the church of both dispensations. The thunder- 
ings and lightnings proceeding from the throne betoken not 
the divine wrath, but the infinite glory and almighty power of 
the Lord of nature. The sea of glass before the throne, in 
contrast with the turbulent sea, symbolising the restless, heav- 
ing nations of this world (Rev. xvii. 15), denotes the pure and 
peaceful multitudes of heaven, creatures in their true normal 
relation to the great Creator, the calm, unruffled mirror of 
their Maker’s glory. The four living creatures set forth the 
Creator’s power in the various modes of its manifestation in 
the universe. 

The opening of the first four seals discloses, not particular 
events to occur consecutively in the order there indicated, but 
general facts repeatedly recurring in the divine administra- 
tion. Christ riding forth to victory upon the white horse, the 
same that is seen returning (Rev. xix. 11), does not meet its 
accomplishment in any single historical event. The figure 
upon the white horse must be taken also not by itself, but. in 
conjunction with those that come after upon the red, black, 
and pale horses. Christ rides forth to victory, to gain for his 
church the victory over the world: war, famine, and death 
follow in his train, are employed by him as instruments to 
effect the intended subjugation. These are not judicial inflic- 
_ tions upon the ungodly alone, but calamities sent in the ordi- 
nary course of providence, from which both the righteous and 
the wicked suffer, but whose aim and actual result is the fur- 
therance of the kingdom of the Redeemer. The fifth seal is 
likewise not an individual event, but a manifestation of the 
truth, that by such judgments as the foregoing the blood of 
the martyrs is not yet avenged. It is thus far the period of 
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the divine forbearance, a time of gracious respite to the uncon- 
verted, a time of trial to his believing people. 

The sixth seal contains premonitions of the approaching 
judgment, the same precisely that our Lord himself foretold 
as antecedents and signs of his second coming.—(Matt. xxiv. 
29-31.) The opening of the seventh seal reveals the judgment 
itself, expanded into seven distinct scenes, the seven trumpets. 
Before the last seal is opened, however, and the judgment 
has actually come, the people of God are set. in safety from its 
effects. The vision of the seer is first directed to the church 
militant on earth, then to the church triumphant in heaven. 
The former appears under the form of the tribes of Israel, 
because at the period contemplated Israel shall be converted, 
and the heathen shall be incorporated into their communion. 
All the tribes named are now in actual existence; not that 
the ten tribes are for the present concealed in some undis- 
covered region, whence they shall at some future time be 
brought forth and recognised. The ten tribes returned to 
Palestine, in as full a sense as they ever are to return, when 
leave was granted them in common with the Jews by Cyrus. 
The name of Dan is missing from the list of the tribes (Manasseh 
being substituted in its place) simply because that tribe is no 
longer in existence: it had perished before the return from 
Babylon, as is shown by the circumstance that no registers 
were preserved of that tribe as of all the others.—(1 Chron. 
iv.—vii.) The sealing of the Israel of God denotes that those . 
of his people who are living on the earth when the judgments 
of the Most High break in upon an ungodly world, shall be 
effectually protected from all harm. For this reason they are 
accurately numbered, that every individual of them may be 


known and kept safely. The twelve thousand of each tribe is ~ 


the mystic number of the patriarchs and apostles multiplied a 
thousandfold. The innumerable multitude from all nations, 
who next appear, are those who have died before the judg- 
ment is inflicted. They are seen already possessed of all the 
felicity and glory of heaven. God’s true people, both those 
who are alive and remain, and those who have fallen asleep, 
being thus provided for, the last seal is opened. For half an 
hour all heaven waits in breathless expectation, and then 
judgment is let loose. 

The contents of the seventh seal are unfolded under the seven 
trumpets. It might be supposed, therefore, that the judgments 
symbolised by them were chronologically subsequent to the 
sixth seal. ‘This, however, is not the case. In the sixth seal 
were seen the immediate precursors and signs of Christ’s 
second coming, and the whole world was trembling before the 
wrath of the Lamb; and yet even under the sixth trumpet men 
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are still living on in obduracy and sin. Is it possible to bring 
in six events, one of them of five months’ duration, however 
that period be reckoned, between the sixth seal and the coming 
of Christ, which must be in fact simultaneous? Besides, in the 
sixth seal the sun and moon were already completely dark- 
ened, ina literal, physical sense ; and yet in the fourth trumpet 
the third part of the sun and moon is smitten. If this is to 
- be taken in a literal sense, it cannot of course succeed their 
total obscuration; still less if it is to be figuratively under- 
stood, for it is a law of prophecy, that figurative and spiritual 
accomplishments precede the literal and full accomplishment, 
but never the reverse. The first six trumpets must conse- 
quently precede the sixth seal. The hands of the apocalyptic 
clock are not, however, here set back. The first four seals 
contained general calamities wrought by means of natural 
causes, and consequently have not the character of a judgment 
for the shed blood of the martyrs. ‘ The fifth contained a call 
for such a judgment ; and in the sixth the day of the Lamb's 
wrath opens, in the mode predicted by Christ himself, by those 
great catastrophes in nature visible alike to good and bad, 
which are not themselves the judgment, but its heralds and 
precursors. In the first six seals is thus brought to a close 
every thing that befalls the righteous in common with the 
wicked. For the séventh seal, or, in other words, for the 
seven trumpets, is reserved the whole of what is inflicted on 
the enemies of God alone and as such. The chronological 
order is not the thing regarded, but only the announcement 
of what those penalties shall be which are specially to overtake 
the haters of Christ and the enemies of his people ; and in this 
. announcement is included not barely the ultimate judgment 
to be inflicted at his second coming, but all that has been in- 
flicted upon them from the very first. The distinction between 
the first six seals and the first six trumpets is thus not chronolo- 
gical, but qualitative : the former are calamities befalling good 
and bad alike; the latter appertain to the wicked exclusively., 

From this it will be seen that the sealing which follows the 
sixth and precedes the seventh seal cannot be, at least as re- 
gards the earlier trumpets, a single event whose chronology is 
fixed by its place in the vision. But while there is in the 
eschatological period a particular event signified by it, it must 
in the case of the earlier trumpets merely indicate the altered 
relation in which the saints of God stand to the seventh, 
from that in which they stood to the other seals. They are 
secured against these judgments as they were not against the 
others. 

In order to connect the judgments that follow more clearly 
with hostility to the saints, of which they are the righteous 
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retribution, an angel appears with a censer and incense, which 
he is to “ give to the prayers of the saints,” 4. ¢., those prayers 
have ascended, but have not yet been answered; they are now 
to be made effectual, and to obtain a hearing. The incense is 
offered with fire from the burnt altar, beneath which the souls 
of the martyrs had been heard (chap. vi. 9, 10), crying for ven- 
geance, and on which they had been sacrificed. Coals are cast 
from that altar to the earth; thunderings, lightnings, and 
an earthquake follow; and then seven angels with trumpets 
prepare to sound. : 

As the first four seals were general in their character, por- 
tending not single events, but classes of events, not individual 
calamities, but kinds of calamities: which were repeatedly to 
recur, so the first four trumpets are predictive of as many 
generic forms of judgment upon the ungodly, and in each case 
the physical stands as a symbol of the spiritual. The- first 
trumpet is followed by a terrible storm of hail and fire like 
that of Egypt, whose terrors are enhanced by blood, the blood 
of the martyrs which those visited by it have shed, and which 
destroys the means of subsistence. The thing intended is the 
spiritual famine with which they are visited who resist the 
truth, and persecute its adherents: witness Spain, Italy, 
France. By the second trumpet, the medium of intercourse 
and the sources of commercial wealth are converted into a 
mass of corruption, and become a curse instead of a blessing. 
By the third, the springs of life and enjoyment are embittered 
and poisoned. By the fourth, the centres of light are struck 
with darkness ; and intellectual power and culture, forsaken of 
God, instead of elevating and refining, only blinds, bewilders, 
and misleads. That it is the third, not the whole, which is —. 
every time affected by these judgments, intimates that the 
withdrawal of spiritual blessings, however alarming, is not yet 
absolute nor total. 

The fifth and sixth trumpets portend individual events, both 
future, and both occurring under the instigation of evil spirits. 
The falling of the star from heaven, under the fifth trumpet, 
simply represents, under a visible symbol, that a sudden and 
supernatural effect is wrought on the earth, or the bottomless 
pit, by a potency proceeding from God out of heaven. The 
abode of Satan and his angels is opened, and demoniac locusts 
pour forth, with the commission, not like natural locusts, to 
devour grass and trees, but to torture men, and for a continu- 
ous period, for five months. ‘Its precise chronological duration 
cannot be determined, as this, like other notes of time in the 
Apocalypse, is a mystical period. The interval between the 
ascension of Christ (destruction of Jerusalem!) and the en- 
trance of the eschatological period, marked by the conversion 
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of Israel, the fall of Babylon, and the setting up of the king- 
dom of Antichrist, is a mystic three and a half years; the 
dominion of the ten kings is to endure for one hour (chap. 
xvii. 12); the triumph of Antichrist lasts three and a half 
days. As this plague endures for five months, it must pre- 
cede, at least in its commencement, the reign of Antichrist, 
though its close may and does extend into the three anda 
half days. It is to be looked for, therefore, before the final 
fall of the Romish power. It lies still in the future, and its 
character cannot as yet be accurately defined. By the sixth 
trumpet, fresh hosts of infuriated demons are let loose, not 
to torture merely, but toslay. The hour, and day, and month, 
and year, for which they are prepared, does not express the 
duration of their ravages, but only that the very hour when 
they shall commence is definitely fixed in the divine purpose. 
The four angels. under whose leadership they rush forth are 
spoken of as bound in the great river Euphrates, because it 
was upon that Babylon was situated. The mystic Babylon is 
the birthplace of these wild and revolutionary hordes. In- 
fidelity is the child of superstition. The might of Babylon - 
still holds them bound ; its fall shall be the signal for their 
being let loose. These judgments are the last, though still 
an ineffectual means to bring men to repentance. 

Before the sounding of the seventh trumpet there is an 
episode, whose aim is to set forth those means employed for 
the conversion of men which were not ineffectual. The little 
book in which these were revealed was first sweet, then bitter; 
sweet, because of the result, that men were to give glory to 
God ; bitter, because of the sufferings through which the pious 
must first pass before that end is reached. The temple, with 
its worshippers, 7. ¢., the church of Christ, as the true Israel, 
is to be saved from destruction, while Israel after the flesh, and 
their capital city, Jerusalem, are to be given up to the Gentiles, 
and trodden under foot of them forty-two months, a mystic 
period, extending from the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
to Israel's conversion and return. Meanwhile God’s two mes- 
sengers, the law and the gospel, continue to give their testi- 
mony during the whole of this period, calling a wicked world 
to repentance, bringing down upon them blessings and curses, 
torturing their consciences, and disquieting them in their sins ; 
until, in the three and a half days of Antichrist’s sway, their tes- 
timony shall no longer be endured nor listened to, but laughed 
to scorn. But suddenly the despised, rejected volume of eternal 
truth shall retake its power to work on obdurate hearts, and 
fill them with anguish and dismay, and then it shall be imme- 
diately taken up from them. Simultaneously a fearful judg- ~ 
ment, of what nature can be known only from the event, shall 
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overthrow a tenth part of the kingdom of Antichrist. The 
remainder of men shall be affrighted, and give glory to the 
God of heaven. With the seventh trumpet follows the end. 
Christ comes, and his triumphant kingdom is erected over all 
the earth. 

The third vision exhibits the hostility of Satan and the 
world against the church; first against Israel, before and after 
their conversion (chap. xii.), next against the church in its 
Gentile form.—(Chap. xiii.) The woman seen in thevision is the 
literal Israel, not in so far as they have sinned, and still sin, 
by the rejection of Christ, under which aspect they are a syna- 
gogue of Satan, but in so far as, in spite of their present unbe- 
lief, they yet possess the promise of a future restoration, and 
are by consequence hated of Satan. She is clothed with the 
sun, and wears a crown of twelve stars, as the destined light 
of the world, and has the moon beneath her feet, as the con- 
queror of night. Her child is the Messiah, born to rule all 
nations with a rod of iron. The dragon who stood ready to 
devour him is Satan. His tail draws a third part of the stars 
of heaven, and casts them down, in allusion to his seducing 
great numbers of angels to their fall. He appears with seven 
heads and ten horns, as the prince of this world, whom the 
kingdoms of the world obey. The Messiah whom he sought 
to destroy was caught up from the cross to the throne. His 
rage was then turned against Israel. But an asylum was pre- 
pared for.them in the wilderness of their present exile, where 
for eighteen centuries their preservation has been a standing 
miracle, and where they are still kept for what is yet in reserve 
for them. At the end of the appointed 1260 days of their 
banishment, Michael, Israel’s guardian angel (Dan. xii.1), shall 
make war upon the dragon who is in heaven as their accuser. - 
He is able to continue those accusations as long as Israel 
remains in their guilt and unbelief. Michael’s vanquishing 
him implies that he has no longer any right to accuse the 

eople, that their guilt has been removed. (See Zech. chap.iii.) 

he meaning is, therefore, that Israel is now converted. Satan, 
no longer able to pursue his hostility by accusing them in 
heaven, persecutes them on earth. From this persecution the 
woman is shielded by receiving two wings of a great eagle to 
bear her into the wilderness. This eagle is identical with that 
(chap. viii. 13*) which announced the woes at the sounding of 
the fifth trumpet. This is held to intimate a relation between 
that trumpet and the persecution of the woman. The fury of the 
abysmal locusts is for five months directed upon the enemies 
of God: toward the close of the period to which their duration 


* The received text has “angel” in this passage, but the preponderance of critica 
authority seems to be in favour of “ eagle,” 
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is limited, the conversion of Israel takes place; and now, at 
Satan’s instigation, the locusts turn their rage against them, 
or rather against the entire church, which, from the moment 
of the return to God of his ancient people, puts on the form ~ 
of Israel, into which the believers from other nations are in- 
corporated. The shelter afforded to Israel from this attack of 
Satan and his emissaries is the event denoted in the second 
vision by sealing the twelve tribes. In the case of the earlier 
judgments, that sealing had simply an ideal character, repre- 
senting the truth that the people of God were kept in safety. 
But now the sealing takes on an outward form, and is incor- 
porated in the act of providing for them a secure retreat, pro- 
bably Palestine. There they shall be guarded from every 
assault for a time, times, and a half, This is not the longer, but 
the briefer semi-septenary period; not the three and a half 
years, or 1260 days, of their present dispersion, but the three 
and a half days of Antichrist’s triumph. Continuing his im- 
potent hostility, Satan casts a flood out of his mouth after the 
woman, to reach her if possible in her asylum. This flood is 
the armies of Antichrist, or the vast ungovernable host of the 
sixth trumpet, which immediately precedes and partakes of 
' the character of Antichrist. The earth opening her mouth to 
swallow up this flood is the same event as the cleaving of 
Mount Olivet (Zech. xiv. 4), like a second Red Sea, for the 
escape of Israel, and the destruction of their foes, immediately 
consequent upon which is the coming of the Lord. 

Baffled in his attempts to injure the woman, the devil goes 
to make war with the remnant of her seed, which, as distin- 
guished from the woman herself, denotes the Gentile believers, 
who are also the seed of Israel in a spiritual sense. This hos- 
tility against the Gentile church is described, not by continu- 
ing the account of the dragon’s movements, but by opening a 
new scene; and as in two similar instances before (the trum- 
pets, chap. viii., and the little book, whose contents are given 
chap. xi.), in which fresh scenes were introduced upon a vision 
already begun, the prophecy goes back and commences its 
portraiture of the new element from the beginning. A beast 
rises from the troubled sea of nations. It is a mixture of the 
leopard, the bear, and the lion, the beasts of Daniel’s vision 
(Dan. vii.), to intimate that it combines them all in itself. It 
is the empire of this world in an absolute sense, of which the 
various empires which have in succession played their part 
upon the stage of history are but different phases. Its seven 
heads are the seven great empires which have been, or are to be, 
as explained chap. xvii. 10, the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, Syrian,* Roman, and that of the ten kingdoms in 


* This is inserted on the ground of Zechariah’s predictions relating to this empire. 
Hengstenberg leaves this out, and begins the list with Egypt. 
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their future separate existence. For the present these last 
are but the ten horns upon the sixth or Roman head, subsist- 
ing with it and regarded as a part of it, in the same way as 
the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image still formed part. of the 
feet. The beast is here represented as persecuting the church 
in its Gentile form,—that is to say, prior to Israel's conversion, 
when it puts on an Israelitish form; it must consequently be 
the Roman power, or that phase of the empire of this world 
indicated by the sixth head, which is especially intended. The 
same thing appears from the duration of its power being forty- 
two months, the mystic period from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem to the conversion of Israel, during all of which Rome is 
to subsist. Hence there are crowns upon the ten horns of 
the sixth head, to denote that the sovereignty is resident in 
that head for the time. The dragon, on the other hand, had 
crowns on all his seven heads, to indicate that he ruled in 
all the empires of the world, and that his hostility to Israel 
was exercised, not during the continuance of one empire alone, 
but during the whole of them. The head wounded to death 
and healed is the reigning head of the period, the Roman em- 
pire overturned by the incursions of the barbarians, but 
reviving again and rising to its former greatness, so that Rome 
under the pontiffs became the seat of as powerful a despotism 
as Rome under the emperors, It is to all intents and pur- 
poses the old empire revived. The distinction between secular 
and ecclesiastical dominion is merely formal, not essential, and 
is consequently not recognised by the prophecy. The Papacy 
was a worldly power, exercised over the kingdoms of the world, 
and on worldly principles. The beast from the sea is not the 
Papacy; but it represents, as already said, the kingdom of 
this world in its form as the Roman dominion, in which it - 
subsists from the time of Christ to the future conversion of the 
Jews. The fulfilment shows that since the thirteenth century 
this dominion has been concentrated inthe Romish See. The 
Papacy, therefore, is not excluded ; but there is included with 
it every thing that belongs to the kingdom of this world. The 
Papacy is only one of its phases. 

This particular phase is now set forth under an additional 
emblem, that of a beast coming up out of the earth, 4. ¢., not 
out of the tumultuous agitation of the nations, as the one be- 
fore it had risen, but out of a firm and settled state of politi- 
cal relations. As it is called “ the false prophet” (chap. xvi. 13 
and xix. 20), it must be, in pretence at least, a spiritual power. 
Nothing is said of its form or appearance, except that it had 
two horns like a lamb. The horn is the symbol of power. It 
possesses, therefore, or rather claims to possess, the same 
power which belongs to the Lamb, or to Christ. That there 
are two horns may even find its explanation in claims like 
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those of Gregory VII., “Sedes apostolica 

decernens dijudicat, cur non et secularia?” echoed by Bernard, 
“Uterque ergo ecclesiz (est) et spiritualis scilicet gladius et 
materialis.” It does not appear that the beast resembled the 
Lamb in any other respect; he spake like the dragon (chap. xii. 
9) or Satan. Pretending to be Christ’s vicar, he seduces men 
away from Christ, using dragon-like (Gen. iii. 5, Matt. iv. 4, &.) 
God’s words in perverted senses or for ungodly ends. The 
pseudo-lamb exercises all the power of the first beast before 
him, not merely similar or equal to his, not a co-ordinate, 
much less a rival power, but the very same. The pope has 
taken into his hands the identical sceptre of the Ceesars. The 
papal supremacy is further set up as the image of the empire, 
with all the prestige attached to its remembered greatness. 
Not only salvation, but the enjoyment of civil rights and privi- 
leges, is made dependent on receiving the name of the beast. 
Its number 666,—Acrsivsg,* or n*nn,—may have been inten- 
tionally so selected as to admit of interpretation from both the 
Greek and Hebrew, while the three figures of which it is com- 
posed are but the triple repetition of 6, Rome’s number in the 
list of empires.—(Chap. xvii. 10.) 

This description of the enemies of the church is followed by 
two consolatory scenes :—First, The vision of the whole body 
of the persecuted saints in glory, to which they are translated 
immediately after death, without needing to wait for their re- 
compense until their enemy is overthrown. Second, Just judg- 
ment is inflicted on their great adversary. Three precursors 
are heralded by angels of the coming of Christ, which is to 
reap this harvest, ripe for vengeance, and to tread to overflow- 
ing the wine-press of almighty wrath. These are cotempora- 
neous with the three final woes inflicted under the trumpets on 
the ungodly. They are (1.) The rapid and unprecedented 
spread of the gospel among the heathen, which, as the fulness 
of the Gentiles is to come in before Israel’s conversion (Rom. 
xi. 25), must take place before the expiration of the five months 
of the fifth trumpet. (2.) The fall of Babylon, or of the Roman 
phase of the kingdom of this world, the sixth head of the beast. 
The beast itself is not yet finally destroyed. It is still in 
existence when the following angel makes his announcement 
(chap. xiv. 9), in the form of the power represented by the 
seventh head, or that of the ten kingdoms in their separate and 
independent state, and after that the eighth, or Antichrist.— 
(Chap. xvii. 11,17.) The Roman dominion however falls, and 
with it the Papal See. This overthrow of the kingdom of super- 


* It is suggested, in explanation of the use of Aersives rather than ‘Payaies to desig- 
nate this power, that the latter in the age of the apostle would suggest a sway over 
the entire world, while the dominion intended was not to cover the East, but to be 

ifically Occidental, and Latin. 
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stition is effected by the “infidel and democratic” hordes of 
the sixth trumpet, or second woe. (3.) Warning is given of 
the approaching judgment. Then Christ comes, and terrible 
vengeance is taken upon the realm of Antichrist. 

The fourth vision winds up the Sffairs of the church and the 
world, revealing their ultimate issues. It opens with a view of 
the saved triumphing in heaven. Then follow the seven vials, 
which are poured out during the mystic three and a half years, 
and produce not such calamities as affect both the righteous 
and the wicked like the seals, nor such judgments as are visited 
upon an ungodly world at large like the trumpets, but such as 
are inflicted specially upon the seat of the beast, upon his con- 
scious and decided adherents. The last three vials are iden- 
tical with the last three trumpets, differing only in the sphere 
within which they are regarded as operative. The first four 
vials cannot be identical with the corresponding trumpets, in- 
asmuch as these do not represent specific and individual judg- 
ments, but kinds of judgments which are sent again and again. 
They are, however, analogous to them, only of heightened in- 
tensity. The trumpets were of a negative character, depriva- 
tions; these are positive inflictions. Under the first vial there 
is not merely the loss of spiritual food, there is spiritual torture. 
The second marks a more dreadful corruption than that of the 
second*rumpet. The third gives them blood to drink who 
have shed blood, and it has met its accomplishment as often as 
a people trained to a thirst for blood by scenes like that of 
Bartholomew’s day satisfy their tiger-cravings upon those by 
whom they were first excited. By the fourth, a perverted 
science is not quenched in darkness, but heated to fanaticism. 
From the fifth, it appears that the evil spirits of the fifth 
trumpet proceed from the seat of the beast, and make it their 
first object of attack. In the sixth vial, three foul spirits, 
political, ecclesiastical, and satanic, Mobocracy, Pantheism, 
and God-defying blasphemy, shall gather the hosts alread 
seen under the sixth trumpet, first for the assault of Babylon, 
and then they shall arm themselves against God Almighty, to 
meet the fate of the Canaanites under Sisera at Megiddo.— 
(Judges v.19.) The drying of the Euphrates signifies the cap- 
ture of Babylon, with allusion to the expedient adopted by 
Cyrus, and foretold by Isaiah. The kings of the East are 
the captors of Babylon; they are so called because the literal 
Babylon was taken by invaders from the East, as rophecy 
had repeatedly declared that it should be.—(Isg. xli. 2, xlvi. 
11, &c.) They are identical with the four angels, the leaders 
of the host under the sixth trumpet. 

As the seventh vial was poured out, the t city was 
divided into three mutually hostile parts. This great city 
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(thesame with chap. xi. 8, but not chap. xvii. 18), is not Babylon, 
- but the realm or sphere of all that sets itself in opposition to 
Christ and to his people. The three parts correspond with the 
three foul spirits by which this mass of wickedness had been 
gathered,—the three heterogeneous elements of which it is com- 
posed ; the political shall be at war with the ecclesiastical power, 
and both in conflict with a power direct from the abyss, or that 
of Antichrist. Babylon sinks, and Antichrist rises. This is 
more fully expanded and expounded in two special scenes, oc- 
cupying respectively chap. xvii. and chap. xviii. In the former, 
the Roman dominion, or the Papacy, appears no longer identical 
with the kingdom of this world, but is reduced to a weak, de- 
fenceless woman, supported by an empire no longer hers. 
The crowns have fallen from the sixth head. It is now the 
dominion of Antichrist. The colour of the beast is that of 
blood freshly shéd; the raiment of the woman that of blood 
shed long since. This beast is not compounded, as its prede- 
cessor was, of a leopard, bear, and lion. The former beast 
had names of blasphemy upon its heads; this beast is full of 
them. This beast was, and is not; it had already existed 
and perished in the time of John; what this means shall be 
explained presently. It shall ascend out of the bottomless 
pit, not, like the others, out of the sea or earth, but directly 
from Satan out of hell. The seven heads, considered With re- 
lation to the woman whu sits on them, are seven mountains; 
the woman is, therefore, unmistakably the seven-hilled city, 
Rome. The same heads, considered with relation to the beast, 
are seven kings; 1. ¢., seven successive empires. Five of these 
had fallen in the time of John; one, the Roman, was then in 
existence; and the other, not yet come, is that of the ten 
kingdoms, which, after subsisting for a while alongside of the 
Roman power as constituents of it, ultimately, for a brief 
space, rise into its place as a separate phase of the world’s 
kingdom. The beast that was, and is not, 7.¢., the one which 
John saw, the scarlet-coloured beast, is both an eighth empire 
and one of the previously-existing seven. The key to this 
mystery is furnished by Daniel, who, in chap. xi. of his pro- 
phecy, predicts a tyrant to arise after the Macedonian mon- 
archy, Antiochus Epiphanes. In chap. vii., he predicts an- 
other tyrant to come after the fall of the Roman monarchy, 
and to continue until destroyed at Christ’s second coming. 
‘The descriptions of the two tyrants run completely parallel. 
The post-Macedonian tyrant is a type and prefiguration of the 
post-Roman; the post-Roman is, as it were, the post-Macedo- 
‘nian risen again. The Syrian monarchy of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes is, as stated above, the fifth of the seven heads; it 
shall rise again as the kingdom of Antichrist. This is true, 
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not geographically, as though Antichrist were to rise in Syria, 
for, according to Dan. vii. 20, he is to arise from the midst of 
three of the ten kingdoms; nor personally, as though Antio- 
chus Epiphanes were to be identically raised as the Antichrist; 
but the spirit and character of the two are the same. 

The woman, the ten horns, and the scarlet-coloured beast, 
correspond with the three parts into which the great city was 
divided,—the Papacy, now impotent, no longer holding the 
reins of empire; the.ten kingdoms dominant for one hour; and 
the satanic empire of Antichrist. The ten kingdoms shall 
destroy the Papacy, then submit to Antichrist, and with him 
make war upon the Lamb, and be overcome in the unequal 
contest. In chap. xviii., Babylon's fall is more particularly 
described, and, in the first verses of chap. xix., heaven’s exul- 
tation at her overthrow. 

After the fall of Babylon must be supplied, from chap. xi. 
7-11, the three and a half days of Antichrist’s ri Woe 
During this time the Lamb’s wife is dressed in white, safe 
sheltered in the asylum which has been provided for her against 
the double attack of Antichrist.—(Chap. xii. 13-15.) Then 
follows the coming of Christ, and the destruction of his foes, 
which completes the contents of the seventh vial. 

Satan is next confined to his prison for a thousand years, 
a mysti¢e period, not calculable, but immensely longer than 
the three and a half years, not to say the three and a half 
days, which preceded it. That will be the Messianic period 
proper, in comparison with which the present preparatory 
stage shall be not worth mentioning in the insignificance of its 
duration. Christ’s kingdom shall be set up in visible glory 
over all the earth. The martyrs, and all the true worshippers 
of every age, shall be raised from the dead, and the members 
of the church then living shall. be changed.—(1 Cor. xv. 52; 
1 Thess. iv. 17.) These reign with Christ, not in heaven, but 
on earth, over the nations which had not been included in the 
kingdom of Antichrist, but which shall now be Christianised. 
The seeming incongruity of having the earth thus tenanted at 
once by the glorified saints, and by nations in their mortal 
state, is thought to be relieved by the fact of our Lord’s con- 
tinuance in the world for forty days after his resurrection, 
When the term of his confinement has expired, Satan shall 
deceive the unglorified nations once more, and gather them to 
war against the saints, and be with them miraculously over- 
thrown, and cast into the lake of fire. yea upon this 
is the final judgment upon all the occupants of des, of whom 
there are two classes,—those who died ignorant of Christ, and - 
those who positively rejected him, This is succeeded by the 
physical renovation of the universe, and the coming down out 
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of heaven of the New Jerusalem, in which shall dwell the 
reigning saints of the millennium, while the new earth gene- 

rally shall be tenanted by such of the heathen dying ignorant 
of Christ as are found capable of healing by the leaves of the 
tree of life. What becomes of those among the nations who 
were converted during the thousand years, no intimation can 
be found. They are certainly not among those judged accord- 
ing to their works; for believers are not so judged. Perhaps 
they die, and are translated to heaven; perhaps they are suc- 
cessively changed as they live on earth. 

In conformity with our design announced at the outset, 
merely to exhibit, not to discuss the views of our author, we 
leave them without remark to the judgment of our readers. 





Art. VIII.—Allocuzione della Santita di Nostro Signore Pio 
PP. IX. al Sacro Collegio nel Concistoro Segreto del 22 Gen- 
naio 1855: Seguita da una Esposizione corredata di Docu- 
menti sulle incessanti cure della Stessa Sua Santita a riparo 
dei gravi mali da cui é afflitta la Chiesa Cattolica nel Regno 
di Sardegna. Torino: 1855. 


THERE is something quite refreshing in the idea of a papal 
blue-book, and it is not often that we are favoured with such 
a novelty from Rome. The Eternal City deals rather in the . 
antiquated and medizeval, and there is no new thing under the 
sun in Central Italy. But at length it seems that a new idea, 
belonging properly to those “ modernised governments” which 
the Jesuit fathers have been denouncing for some time past, 
has made its way by slow stages to Rome, travelling, we pre- 
sume, by diligence, as there are no railroads in that quarter 
to accelerate its progress. The world, now too wise to be very 
much astonished at any thing, has learned, with some little 
surprise, that the holy father has actually caused the corre- 
spondence of the Papal Court with the Cabinet of his Sar- 
dinian Majesty to be printed, and that he has put into the 
hands of his cardinals, assembled in secret consistory, and 
into the hands of the public, a genuine papal blue-book. Of 
course, we apply this term conventionally, as blue is not a 
' favourite colour at Rome, except in the dress of the Madonna, 
where it serves as the emblem of constancy and faithfulness. 
In fact, the Jesuit fathers, who are the only literary people at 
Rome just now, seem rather to have a weakness for yellow,— 
the colour which the old painters appropriated to Judas, as - 
the proper symbol of the traitor. They surely do not mean 
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to convey in this delicate way the acknowledgment of a pro- 
bable But it would be unfair to take advantage of 
people so simple and unsuspecting; and somebody said some- 
where (we have half-forgotten dur Virgil) — 


* O formose puer, nimium ne crede colori.” 


It is a good thing to be thankful for small mercies, and we 
really are very much obliged to Pope Pius IX. for the three 
hundred pages of documents on the church question in Sar- 
dinia which he has presented to his cardinals, and which are 
now common property. The papal volume contains, first, 
“the Allocution of His Holiness, our Lord Pope Pius IX., 
to the Sacred College in the Secret Consistory of the 22d 
January 1855;” in other words, a very short speech in Latin, 
occupying three pages or thereabouts. Then follows an expo- 
sition, or narrative, “‘ of the incessant efforts of his said Holi- 
ness to repair the grave evils with which the Catholic Church 
is afflicted in the kingdom of Sardinia;” and, finally, a mass 
of documents, occupying the remainder of the volume. We 
have thus our work fairly before us; or, to use the phrase 
now appropriated to such cases, ‘ You see your dinner.” We 
do not promise any thing particularly nice; but we are really 
most anxious to look into this “dainty dish” which Pope 
Pius [X. has “set before the king.” 

The first thing that strikes us, in reference to this volume, 
is the appeal which the court of Rome thus makes to -public 
opinion. It is needless to say that Rome is usually most 
jealous of documents, and that this courting of publicity is 
not in accordance with her usual traditions. Few people who 
have not been at Rome can form an adequate idea of the 
excessive jealousy with which Rome guards, not merely her 
archives and*her literary treasures, but also the antiquarian 
collections that might throw light on her history. Dr Mait- 
land had the greatest difficulty in obtaining permission to 
copy the inscriptions in the gallery of the Vatican, when pre- 
paring his most interesting work on “the Church in the 
Catacombs.” And Mr Dennis, when examining the Etruscan 
remains at Rome, was actually forbidden to make a single 
note in the Gregorian Museum. No Parker or Wodrow 
Society has broken in on the varied treasures of the Vatican. 
The silence in the long halls is only broken when a papal 
custéde points out to a stray visitor the closed doors of the 
book-cases, in which many a rare volume and many a precious 
manuscript ,is hidden. Wisdom used erewhile to stand at 
“the top of the high places,” and ery at the gates of the city, 
and “at the coming in at the doors,” but in Rome she is kept 
under lock and key. How comes it, then, that Cardinal 
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, Antonelli should make an appeal to public opinion, and avail 
himself of “the new art of printing,” to which Pope Pius 
alluded in a somewhat famous enclycical? We cannot sup- 
pose that the papal court a@knowledges the competency of 
the public to judge in a matter on which “‘ Rome has spoken” 
and decided, or that it has at length yielded to the great 
Protestant principle of the right of private judgment. It is 
somewhat strange that Cardinal Antonelli should thus spon- 
taneously “rush into print,” and “‘compear” at the bar of a 
court whose competency he doves not recognise. There is but 
one way in which we can explain the anomaly. There is a 
strong papal party in Sardinia, that has resisted almost every 
attempt at reform since 1847, and that is still throwing every 
possible obstacle in the way of a liberal ministry; and there 
are thousands of the ignorant and uneducated classes who 
look up to the pope as an infallible authority in all matters 
of religion. To this party an appeal is now made, to excite a 
strong feeling in the state itself against the king’s ministers, 
and thus, if possible, to defeat the measure introduced by 
Signor Rattazzi. The Convents Bill is no less than a proposal 
to submit the whole administration of church property in Sar- 
dinia to the revision of a lay tribunal. Negotiations between 
Rome and Turin had been broken off; a monitory pronounced 
in due form; and an excommunication—perhaps an interdic- 
tion—was looming in the future; and, in such circumstances, 
Cardinal Antonelli has not scrupled to depart, in smaller 
matters, from the usual policy of the Roman court, for the 
sake of making an appeal to the devotion or fanaticism of the 
Sardinian people. , 
The next fact to be noted is one which certainly a priori we 
might have expected. No attempt is made to conciliate, or to 
soften down the pretensions of the Roman court. No account 
is made of the new order of things in Sardinia; no concession 
is made to enable the cabinet of Turin to carry out a consti- 
tutional government; no claim that had been once allowed by © 
the house of Savoy is given up; Rome insists on the payment 
of the uttermost farthing. This is admirably put in the well- 
known letter of Massimo d’Azeglio, in answer to the accusa- 
tions, directed against him in this volume by Cardinal An- 
tonelli. “ Justice emanates from the king,” according to the 
.statuto, or constitution of 1848. “ Justice emanates from the 
pope,” according to the law of the foro ecclesiastico, then 
existing in Sardinia. What was to be done in such a case? 
The clear course in a state professing the Roman Catholic 
faith, was to try to come to some terms of agreement with 
Rome; and this was accordingly done. But Rome stood on 
her bond as unyieldingly as Shylock, and refused to forego 
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any part of her claims. Like the implacable creditor in the 
Gospels, to use the illustration of d’Azeglio, Rome insisted on 
full and immediate payment. One would imagine-that this 
was not the best way to advance her interests at the present 
day, and that the Catholic princes are not likely to feel them- 
selves much flattered by these claims of Rome on their entire 
and unqualified subjection in all that concerns the church in 
their dominions; but this is in accordance with the old policy 
of the papal court. There is not a Catholic country in Europe 
that has not repudiated her claims in such matters; and there 
is not a country in which Rome has not yielded to such repu- 
diation, but always under protest. She has submitted to a 
fait accompli, and tried to make the best of her position; but 
she has never acknowledged the right of the secular govern- 
ments to interfere even with the temporalities of the church; 
and when she has been put to the worse, she never loses an 
opportunity of attempting to regain the ground she has lost. 
“ Tenax propositi,” she has not swerved for centuries from her 
high pretension of holding all Christendom in subjection. 

And we do not see how Rome, faithful to her traditions, 
could do aught else. People were startled nine years ago with 
the new idea of reform emanating from the Vatican; and it 
was imagined that the pope was about to make himself the 
head and leader of the wildest liberalism of the day, and that 
poor Pius IX., who has scarcely two ideas to rub against each 
other, having penetrated with uncommon sagacity the great 
problems of the age, was about to glorify the church by “ taking 
at the flood” this tide in the affairs of men and nations. Very 
fine was the idea of Hildebrand, across the centuries, shaking 
hands with Louis Blanc, and congratulating him on the new 
theories of society. But such fancies have been dissipated, 
and Rome remains what she was before. Her government has 
not been liberalised; her pretensions to hold all Christendom 
subject to her spiritual opine | have not been abated; her 
old dogmas have not been modified; her claim to infallibility 
in her decisions has not been given up. We by no means 
deny the possibility of Rome becoming the ally of an infidel 
power in endeavouring to overthrow a common enemy, nor yet 
of infidelity, for its own ends, doing homage for a time to a 
perfect system of superstition. But we do not expect any new 
moulding of the Papacy on the spirit of these times,—any 
accommodation to a spirit of reform,—any giving up of claims 
which have once been sanctioned by pretended infallibility. 
The system of Romanism has grown one of the elements of our 
corrupt human nature, and is adapted most perfectly to feel- 
ings that do not change with new systems of philosophy or 
with new theories of society; and its great strength lies in its 
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unchanging claims to an awful authority. Would Rome then 
be a gainer by an attempt to conciliate and accommodate in 
matters of religion? Would she act wisely for her own inter- 
ests by letting down the pretensions which she has maintained 
for nearly thirteen centuries, for the sake of a small kingdom 
in northern Italy, and to meet the development of a consti- 
tution which is not yet ten years old? Cardinal Antonelli 
thinks not; and we shall not dispute his conclusions on the 
point. But while such a policy may be on the whole the best 
for the Papacy, it may be attended with sundry disadvantages, 
and an obstinate resistance to all change may set a Catholic 
government in opposition to the church, compelling it to choose 
between loyalty to the constitution and duty to the supreme 
pontiff. And such is the issue at present in Sardinia. 

It is most interesting to follow this controversy step by step, 
and mark the various changes in ecclesiastical affairs that have 
been effected in Sardinia since the first efforts at reform in 
1847. This is what we propose doing now; but it may be 
well, in the first place, to glance at the condition of Piedmont, 
and its relation to the Papacy, before the reforms began. 

The house of Savoy has been noted for its devotion to the 
church. Perhaps the position of Savoy in the extremity of 
Italy, or rather on the French side of the Alps, threatened 
continually by other powers, may account in some degree 
for this devotion to a court so influential as that of Rome. 
But however this may be, the house of Savoy enjoyed especial 
papal favour, while almost every other Italian state had fre- 
quent feuds with Rome. The papal “ largesses” were some- 
times of a most peculiar kind. Pius IV., for example, granted 
the dukes of Savoy the power of exorcising the demons that 
hindered the mining operations in the Nizzard mountains, and 
as the popes have generally had a keen eye for a bargain, a 
full equivalent was exacted for all such ghostly favours. The 
dukes of Savoy were in fact bound hand and foot by Rome, 
and the state was thoroughly under papal and priestly con- 
trol. As the power of the house of Savoy increased, and its 
dukes became princes of Piedmont, and finally kings of Sar- 
dinia, Rome endeavoured more and more to bring it unto 
subjection to the influence of the church. The clergy either 
held the great offices of state, or ruled with almost absolute 
authority those who did hold them. No English Protestant 
needs to be reminded of the fearful persecutions of the Vau- 
dois of Piedmont. That history cannot be forgotten. It has 
been graven as with an iron pen on the rocks for ever. But, 
besides, the foro ecclesiastico was fully established. All causes 
that concerned the priests, all cases connected with blasphemy, 
heresy, polygamy, violation of festivals, &c., belonged to the 
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courts of the church ; and as there are few matters with which 
religion is not in some measure mixed up, one half of the civil 
and criminal cases came before the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
And the priests enjoyed special immunities. Ecclesiastical 
property was exempted from taxes, and churches and convents 
enjoyed the right of asylum. A transgressor of the law might 
take refuge at the altar. This state of things continued till 
the eighteenth century. Then came the-concordats, the church 
making some show of concession, granting to the king the 
right of proposing to the holy see the candidates for bene- 
fices, and various smaller rights in respect to the clergy. The 
right of asylum was limited ; but in return for such conces- 
sions, the bishops increased their demands in other matters. 
They were to be free to hold councils and promulgate consti- 
tutions; to have notaries and prisons of their own; bulls, 
briefs, and indulgences from Rome were to be received freely, 
without the special permission of the secular government. 
While Sardinia was thus giving still larger powers into the 
hands of the clerical orders, Tuscany and Lombardy were 
carrying out a most sweeping reform of the socketinstienl ethabe 
lishment. The Emperor Joseph, and the Grand Duke Leopold, 
the twe sons of Maria Theresa of Austria, had taken in hand 
to limit the power of the church, and to reform abuses that 
had existed for centuries. While the princes of the house 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine were suppressing convents, banishing 
Jesuits, abolishing the right of sanctuary, establishing the 
exequatur, and dictating terms to the pope, the house of 
Savoy was compounding with the church for a right to exer- 
cise authority over its own subjects. Seventy years have made 
a wondrous change. The grandson of the first Leopold is 
now undoing the work of more than half a century, and bring-  * 
ing Tuscany again into subjection to Rome; while the suc- 
cessor of the Amedeos and Emmanuels is “ afflicting the 
Catholic church in the kingdom of Sardinia,” and drawing 
down on his dominions the threat of a papal interdict. 

But even after the restoration of 1814, the church enjoyed 
the largest amount of liberty in Sardinia. The convents which 
had been suppressed during the French occupation were re- 
stored again, and the monkish orders began to flourish anew, 
diffusing that peculiar odour which is technically called “ the 
odour of sanctity.” The fore ecclesiastico was re-established ; 
there were separate prisons for the priests, and the sentences 
pronounced on ecclesiastics were different from those pro- 
nounced on the laity. What was “ sauce for the parson” was 
not “ sauce for the parish.” When the bishops were mixed up 
with any case before the courts, in giving their testimony, 
they simply affirmed without swearing; and instead of being 
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obliged to go to the judges, the judges, in the most accommo- 
dating manner, went to them. Justice was of less importance 
than the dignity of the priests. The clergy were exempt from 
public burdens, and could not be imprisoned for debt. As 
some of these guardians of the public morals were occasionall 
troubled with what Goldsmith's friend called “ impecuniosity, 
and were liable, like other people, 
“To that eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men,” 
this latter exemption was peculiarly agreeable. The churches 
and convents still retained the right of asylum, though not to 
so great an extent as before. The officers of justice could not 
apprehend an offender who had taken refuge within the sacred 
precincts, but were obliged to lay siege in due form to the in- 
violable sanctuary in the hope of compelling a capitulation. 
The laws were in the strongest manner favourable to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and unfriendly to all who did not 
profess it. The Jews were generally confined to a certain 
quarter of the towns, or shut up in a ghetto; they were ex- 
cluded from the universities and from the public schools, as 
well as from all public employment. They could not acquire 
real property, and were forbidden to keep Christian nurses. 
The Waldenses were barely tolerated. We need not speak 
of the indignities to which they were subjected, nor of the 
cruel laws that hemmed them in with the narrow limits of 
their valleys. The very right of Christian burial was denied 
to the Vaudois who died beyond the limits where heretical 
worship was permitted. The children of the Vaudois were 
carried off at times to the Hospital of Catechumens at Pignerol, 
and the law could not interfere to compel their restoration to 
their parents. The education of the kingdom was in the 
hands of the Jesuits, and the students of the universities were 
under clerical espionage. Female education, such as it was, 
in Sardinia, was entrusted to the Nuns of the Rosary, and the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, who were under the influence of 
their Jesuit confessors. Books were submitted to a rigid cen- 
sorship, as might’ have been expected, and all new ideas in 
politics and religion were dealt with as a contraband commo- 
dity. Such, in brief, was the state of Piedmont up till 1847 ; 
and such was the high ideal of a perfect government in the 
_ palmy days when Count Solaro della Margarité was minister 
of Charles Albert. > 
The accession of a new pope, who was for the time believed 
to be a reformer and a liberal, gave the first great impulse to 
the party which had long waited for the inauguration of a 
better system. When the reforms of 1847 began, the clergy 
in the main did not set themselves in opposition. The pope 
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was hailed as the leader of the movement. Gioberti, a Pied- 
montese, and an ecclesiastic, was its foremost champion, and 
the church gained the chief glory of the anticipated Italian 
regeneration. It scarcely needed the present papal blue-book 
to prove that the court of Rome was no friend to reformation, 
as that delusion had been long ago effectually dispelled. But 
it is well worthy of being noted, that it was in 1847, when all 
Italy was ringing with hymns of praise to Pius IX., that the 
papal court began to remonstrate with the cabinet of Turin 
in reference to the injury done by the new laws of Sardinia to 
the “ venerable rights of the holy church.” 

The new law on the press,—10th October 1847,—and the 
circular of the royal commission which followed it, gave occa- 
sion to the first complaints on the part of the bishops. By 
this law, the books introduced from other countries were with- 
drawn from the censorship of the clergy, and the examination 
of books and journals was entrusted to government commis- 
sions. Nor was this all. The very publications of the bishops 
themselves were subjected to the same civil revision, and the 
clergy placed on a level with the laity. The pope himself had 
proposed addressing Charles Albert in support of the remon- 
strance of the bishops; but he abstained at the time, trusting 
that new laws might restrain the liberty which had been con- 
ceded to the press. In this his holiness was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The constitution, or fundamental statute, of 
the 4th March 1848, was followed up by a decree of Charles 
Albert, subjecting the bulls, briefs, and indulgences from Rome 
to the soyel exequatur, and stating, with most provoking for- 
mality, the mode in which the advocates-general were to exer- 
cise their authority, The deeree bears date 25th April 1848. 
In proof that the state had acted ultra vires in this matter, 
the book now issued by Cardinal Antonelli gives at length a 
brief of Clement XI., bearing date 19th August 1719, and de- 
claring null and void an edict of the senate of Turin, which 
that pontiff held to be prejudicial to the liberties of the church 
and to the papal authority. This is certainly a very summary 
mode of discussing the question now at issue between Rome 
and Sardinia. An hundred and forty years ago, the supreme 
pontiff of the day declared null and void a certain law, similar 
to that now -under consideration: therefore, the state has no 
right to enact such a.law at present, ‘“ Rome has spoken” 
more than a century ago, and it is impiety to go in the face of 
her decision. 

This question of the liberty of the press suggests sundry 
matters in reference to the recent progress of Sardinia that 
are somewhat tempting, but which we have no time at present 
to discuss. It cannot be denied that the Italian press, dur- 
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ing the anarchy of 1848 and 1849, went to the utmost extreme 
of license, and pandered to a senseless rabble. And this can- 
not be wondered at. The whole country was in arms, and the 
crowds on the piazza were the rulers of Italy. But when that 
excitement had passed, the journals of Tuscany and Piedmont, 
especially, became eminently useful in diffusing intelligence 
among the masses of the city population, and in the small 
towns and villages. In the former country, the Grand Duke 
Leopold has suppressed every journal that dared to speak the 
unwelcome truth; but in Piedmont, the increase of newspapers 
and periodicals has been almost without a parallel. In Turin, 
with a population of not more than 140,000, there are eight or 
ten daily papers, some of which are conducted with very con- 
siderable ability: there are, at least, as many half-weekly or 
weekly, besides monthly publications, and about half-a-dozen 
reviews; in short, there are about thirty journals. Genoa 
again, with its busy mercantile population, has several journals 
of its own, and even Nice has at least three; almost every town 
has its newspaper. We by no means hold that newspapers are 
an unmingled good; but in this case they mark the progress 
of the population in intelligence, and the position which Pied- 
mont has attained in a few years; and the very reforms against 
which the Roman court protests, are an evidence that the 
country is advancing in that kind of knowledge that tends to 
exalt a nation. 

The next great question between the courts of Turin and 
Rome was that of the clerical immunities and the privilegium 
fori, or, in other words, of the foro ecclesiastico. We need 
scarcely repeat that the church had its exceptional courts, by 
which, and not by the ordinary tribunals, the clergy were 
tried. But, besides, the clergy claimed the right of judging 
in all spiritual causes, and of determining what causes were 
spiritual and what temporal. With the assumed right of judg- 
ing in mixed causes, partly temporal and partly spiritual, the 
clergy could have little difficulty in bringing almost any given 
case under their own jurisdiction. Along with this privilegium 
fort grew up the so-called jus asyli, or right of sanctuary. 
Churches and convents were privileged places, where criminals 
could not be seized. These privileges had been established by 
concordats, in which the state, with deplorable weakness, had 
bartered away its liberties to Rome. It was evident that such 
immunities were not in harmony with a constitution which 
made all men equal in face of the law, and hence it became 
necessary either to obtain concessions from the court of Rome, 
or to abolish the exceptional courts by an act of the civil 

ower. The court of Turin, accordingly, in the month of 
June 1848, sent the Marquis Pareto to Rome to open negotia- 
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tions on the subject, so that the laws might be brought into 
harmony with the new order of society. Cardinal Soglia, at that 
time Secretary of State, submitted to the Sardinian minister 
the “‘most important observation,” that there is a great differ- 
ence between secular institutions and the laws of ecclesiastical 
discipline,—that while human governments changed, the church 
was fixed and immovable,—and, in short, that it was out of the 
question to suppose that any real concessions were likely to he 
made. Notwithstanding, the pope was willing to discuss the 
subject with the Sardinian minister, and with the Abbate Ros- 
mini, who was afterwards associated with him, and to this end 
Cardinal Antonelli was appointed plenipotentiary. The choice 
of the Abbé Rosmini was not, perhaps, the most fortunate, as 
that distinguished philosopher, notwithstanding his liberal 
views of church policy, was still an ecclesiastic, and only par- 
tially at one with his colleague on the matters in question. 
But, at all events, nothing was conceded by the cardinal pleni- 
potentiary, and negotiations were broken off by the great papal 
Hegira; or, in other words, the flight of the pope and cardinals 
to Gaeta. 

In the meantime, while the holy father was enjoying the 
fresh sea-breeze in the bay of Gaeta, and meditating on the 
great subject of the immaculate conception of the Mother of 
God, as also, it may be presumed, on the best mode of getting 
back to the Eternal City, the free press of Piedmont was dis- 
cussing great questions of church authority with a boldness 
quite unpardonable, and even venturing to abuse “ the vicar 
of Jesus Christ.” The government of Sardinia also was be- 
having almost as badly as the press; for, on the 4th October 
1848 (this, however, was before the pope’s flight), a law had 
been promulgated on public instructjon, by which the univer- - 
sities, and all the schools, public and private, were withdrawn 
from the superintendence of the clergy, and put under the 
control of government commissions, and sundry changes 
made in reference to the profession of faith required by the 
laws, such as the substitution of the apostolic symbol for 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. Besides, the papal government 
had another cause of complaint. The times were unfavour- 
able to “the fathers of the well-deserving company of Jesus;” 
and having first been chased out of Genoa, the disciples of 
Loyola were obliged to close all their houses and colleges in 
the Sardinian dominions. This was in fact done by popular 
tumult; for in those days the Jesuits were chased from Sicily, 
and from Rome itself. Pius LX. had in vain placarded the 
walls of Rome with appeals to the people to respect the reli- 
gious orders. The Jesuits were identified in the popular 
mind with opposition to every kind of reform, and hundreds 
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of little pamphlets and fly-sheets had given the widest circu- 
‘ Jation to the charges which Gioberti had brought against the 
great society in the five volumes of “The Modern Jesuit.” 
The Ladies of the Sacred Heart, again, were in closest alliance 
with the disciples of Loyola: they were, in short, the “female 
Jesuits.” The Sardinian government was not displeased to 
get quit of the company, even by a popular riot; and, accord- 
ingly, by a law of the 25th August 1848, the Jesuits and the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart were definitively expelled, and all 
their goods, chattels, houses, &c., sequestrated to the public 
treasury, to be applied henceforth to the maintenance of the 
national colleges. The government even added insult to in- 
jury by the following provisions, viz.: That those members of 
the company who were Sardinian subjects should, within the 
term of eight days from the publication of the law, appear 
before the superior authorities of police, “and make a declara- 
tion of determined and fixed domicile;” that to such claim- 
ants, until otherwise provided for, the state assigned an annual 
pension of 500 francs; and that such parties as intended to 
avail themselves of this privilege should make a formal demand 
for their secularization before the authorities, the government 
charging itself with the prosecution of this demand at the 
court of Rome. The papal government complained bitterly 
of this injury done to the “ well-deserving order;” but the 
great step had been taken, and since that time the Jesuits 
have not been allowed to set foot in Sardinia. 

There were other matters of complaint at the same time on 
the part of the bishops. The Jews and Waldenses of Pied- 
mont had been emancipated. The former were a small party, 
numbering about 8V00, and residing chiefly at Turin. The 
latter numbered about 24,000, and inhabited the three valleys 
of the Alps which have acquired such a peculiar celebrity. 
Besides, the constitution excluded from the electoral lists all 
who were not subject to the jurisdiction of the civil courts. 
This, of course, effectually excluded the priests, who had ex- 
ceptional tribunals, and enjoyed the privilegium fori. The 
priests protested against this exclusion, and the government 
at last restricted the application of the clause in the Statuto, 
so as to exclude only those priests who had cure of souls. 
But it had by this time become evident that scarcely a step 
could be taken in the development of the constitution without 
‘a conflict with the church. 

Still greater changes were contemplated by the Sardinian 
government. In 1848, Count Sclopis, the advocate-general, 
demanded that measures should be taken to abolish the foro 
ecclesiastico ; and in the end of that year and in the begin- 
ning of 1849, the Chamber of Deputies, having decided on the 
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necessity of abolishing the tithes in the island of Sardinia, had 
appointed a commission to propose a project of law to that 
effect, and to collect all the necessary information on the sub- 
ject. These proposals gave rise to those events which are so 
well known in the history of this struggle between Rome and 
Piedmont. To obtain the consent of the papal government 
to the measures in question, Count Cesare Balbo was sent to 
Gaeta; but the gentle author of “ The Hopes of Italy” found 
it impossible to, obtain any favourable answer to his proposals; 
and the extraordinary mission of Count Siccardi to Portici 
was equally unsuccessful. In the meantime, the Archbishop 
of Cagliari, in the island of Sardinia, was violently opposing 
the royal commissioners, who were preparing the project for 
the abolition of tithes, and for a more equitable distribution 
of the ecclesiastical revenues in the island. The necessity for 
some change was most glaring. The island had the benefit 
of three archbishops, eight bishops, and upwards of a hundred 
convents or monastic institutions, and yet, in a population of 
half a million, not 30,000 could read and write; in other 
words, the proportion of the educated to the wholly illiterate 
was as one to eighteen. This one fact may serve to convey 
some idea of the semi-barbarism of that part of the Sardinian — 
dominions from which since 1720 the kingdom has taken its 
name. But so strenuously did the Archbishop of Cagliari 
resist all inquiry into the state of the ecclesiastical revenues, 
that he even published an excommunication, directed against 
the commissioners, and against the ministers of state, by 
whom they had been appointed. This bold step brought mat- 
ters to a simple issue. The revenues of the see were at once 
confiscated, and the turbulent prelate shipped off to Civita 
Vecchia. He has since, we believe, chiefly resided at Rome, 
where his soul is not likely to be vexed by any attempts at 
reform of any kind. : 

Such being the state of the relations between the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers, the government, that had been so long 
knocking in vain at the door of the Roman curia, resolved to 
act boldly on its own responsibility. Accordingly, on the 
25th of February 1850, Count Siccardi introduced the well- 
known project of law on the ecclesiastical immunities, abo- 
lishing all the exceptional tribunals, and eubjecting the clergy, 
in all civil and criminal causes, to the jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary law courts, and also abolishing the much-abused right 
of asylum. Notwithstanding the vehement protest of Car- 
dinal Antonelli and of the papal nuncio at Turin, the Siecardi 
law was passed in both chambers by large majorities, and 
sanctioned by royal decree on the 9th of April. The papal 
nuncio was immediately recalled from Turin; and Monsignor 
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Franzoni, Archbishop of Turin, openly resisted the law, order- 
‘ ing his clergy not to comply with it, except on compulsion. 
For this circular he was summoned to appear before the civil 
courts; and having refused to do so, was put in prison for a 
month. The Archbishop of Sassari, in the island of Sardinia, 
was also tried and condemned by the law courts for pursuing 
a similar course. Monsignor Franzoni, the Thomas-a-Becket 
of Sardinia, acquired the honours of martyrdom very easily 
by a month’s seclusion, and a grand collection was made to 
present a pastoral staff and ring to the rebellious prelate. 
This movement on the part of the reactionary party, or 
Codini, as they are called in Italy, stirred up the friends of 
the government to take measures for the erection of a monu- 
ment in commemoration of the passing of the Siccardi laws, 
which, it is needless to say, met with the largest share of 
popular approbation. 

Such was the state of matters when Count Santa Rosa, the 
minister of agriculture and commerce, became ill. He had 
taken part as a minister of the crown in the passing of the 
Siccardi laws; and for this grave fault the curate of the parish 
insisted on a retractation before administering the last sacra- 
ment. The dying man refused to repudiate an act that he 
had done conscientiously, but wished to die in peace with the 
church. The curate, a friar of the order of the Servites, re- 
minds us of those morks of whom we used to read in our old 
story-books, who sat grimly by the bed of the dying, seeking 
with ghostly terrors to extort at the last hour a reluctant 
declaration in favour of the church. But he was acting by 
the orders of the archbishop, and still persisted in refusing the 
viaticum and extreme unction, unless Santa Rosa would retract 
what he had done in assisting to pass the law on ecclesiastical 
immunities. The curate could not go beyond his instructions, 
and the archbishop was untractable. Without receiving the 
last sacraments of the church, Santa Rosa died, and his 
remains could not, of course, receive Christian burial without 
the consent of the archbishop. In a Protestant country we 
can scarcely imagine the “sensation” created in an Italian 
city when it was known that a minister of the crown, esteemed 
by all who knew him, had died “unhousel’d, unanointed, 
unanel’d,” for no fault but that of serving his king. The 
popular indignation broke out into a perfect fury. The go- 
‘ vernment immediately arrested the archbishop, and sent him 
to the fortress of the Fenestrelle; and the Court of Appeal, 
having solemnly deliberated on the case, sequestrated the 
revenues of the see, and sentenced Monsignor Franzoni to 
banishment from the Sardinian dominions. The friars of the 
Servite order, to which the curate belonged, were at once 
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chased out of Turin, and their property confiscated. The 
archbishop has since chiefly resided at Lyons; and the last we 
have heard of him was, that he had been at Rome “assisting” 
at the great decree on the immaculate conception. Such was 
the result of the law of the 9th of April: a violent collision of 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers; the banishment of two pre- 
lates in the month of September, and the suppression of a 
monastic order. Signor Pinelli, the president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, who had been sent to Rome on an extraordinary 
mission to obtain a recognition of the Siccardi laws, was not 
even received by the holy father, and was obliged to return, 
having “taken nothing by his motion.” The pope, on his 
part, lifted up “his apostolic voice” (as we learn from these 
documents) in the consistory of cardinals, and in that style 
“ which belongs to the common father,” narrated the facts of 
“this mournful history.” It is needless to enter into any de- 
tailed account of the papal arguments. The church held 
firmly to this, that the concordats were inviolable, and that 
concessions once made to the church could never be revoked, 
without the church’s own consent; which consent, it is need- 
less to say, the church most obstinately refused to give. We 
do not undertake to defend every thing that the Piedmontese 
government has done in these matters. We hold with Car- 
dinal Antonelli, that a secular government has no right to 
compel a minister of the sanctuary to administer the sacra- 
ment; but we hold against Cardinal Antonelli, that when a 
church organises a great political opposition to the laws of the 
state, in reference to secular things, it is right and proper that 
the state should exercise that authority with which it is vested 
in defence of its own liberties, and for the well-being of its 
subjects. We hold with the pope himself, that the Church is - 
a spiritual power, which takes its laws, or ought to take them, 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, and not from the secular rulers of 
the day; but we maintain against the pope, that the Church 
of Rome has set aside those laws of the New Testament, and 
laid the foundations of her authority in falsehood and impos- 
ture, and that it is competent to any state to act on a higher 
law than that of the Roman pontiff, and to shake off a yoke 
which it is no longer able to bear. “ But the state has bound 
itself by concordats, and has solemnly pledged its faith to the 
Church of Rome.” This of course would put an end to all 
change and to all reformation. The Church of Rome herself 
professes to have acquired her power by a great revolution in 
men’s opinions, when the Roman emperors, and others, with- 
drew their support from a system of idolatry, and, ignoring the 
engagements which they had taken in the days of their vanity, 
made over the very temples of the old superstition to the pro- 
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fessing church of Christ. But Sardinia, far from holding 
Romanism to be idolatry, professes herself Catholic, and 
acknowledges the authority of the supreme pontiff! That is a 
question for Sardinia to answer, and not for us. But we rejoice 
most heartily that Sardinia has advanced so far in discerning 
the evils of her church system, and we only trust she may con- 
tinue as she has begun. 

There were still further grievances to vex the soul of the 
Holy Father, who seems to have been weeping daily for some 
years past over the afflictions of the Catholic Church in the 
kingdom of Sardinia. We shall indicate these in order, for 
the sake of greater distinctness, and refer to the more impor- 
tant of them as we proceed :— 

1. The withholding of the golden ehalice, which the house of 
Savoy was wont to present to the holy see, on the festival of 
St Peter and St Paul. The pope claimed this yearly offering 
of a golden cup and paten, as an acknowledgment “ that the 
princes of that royal house are vicars of the holy see in the 
supreme temporal dominion of certain fiefs belonging to it, 
situated within the confines of the kingdom of Piedmont, and 
enumerated in the Bull of Benedict XIV., of 5th January 
1741, commencing, ‘ Provida Romani Pontificis.” Arrange- 
ments, it seems, were made in respect to these fiefs between 
the holy see and Charles Emmanuel III., king of Sardinia, in 
consequence of which the offering was made yearly on the 
festival of the two apostles, who lie buried, according to 
Romish tradition, under the high altar of St Peter’s on the 
Vatican. In the year 1851, the house of Savoy refused to 
acknowledge in this way its feudal subjection to the holy see 
for a part of its dominions; and neither the remonstrances 
of Cardinal Antonelli, nor the formal protest of the Holy 
Father, have shamed the subalpine king into a payment of his 
bond. 

2. The secularising of the order of St Maurice and St La- 
zarus. Who $t Maurice was when he was at home, we do not 
particularly remember, except that he was a warrior, and since 
his death he has been venerated as the patron saint of Savoy. 
St Lazarus, we presume, was the brother of Martha and Ma 

—the Lazarus of Bethany, whom Jesus raised from the dead. 
Some of our readers may not know the Romish tradition of 
the life of Lazarus after his resurrection. He was hated of 
the Jews because he had been the friend of Jesus; and after 
the ascension of the Lord, he was seized, along with his faith- 
ful sisters, and a few devoted friends, and put on board a crazy 
vessel, without sails or oars, in the hope that they would perish 
miserably. But he who stilled the storm on the sea of Gali- 
lee was with the-little leaky boat, and guided it in safety to 
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Massilia. Lazarus landed with his sisters, Martha and Mary 
Magdalene,* and at once began to preach Christ to the Gen- 
tiles of that part of Gaul. Many were converted, and a church 
was formed, of which Lazarus was the bishop. He continued 
for about thirty years to feed the flock which the Chief Sh 
herd had given him, till at length, dying the second time, his 
spirit fled to that heaven from which it returned no more. 
These old church legends are to some minds most attractive, 
and the neighbourhood of Marseilles is still famous for the 
penance of Mary Magdalene. The precise connection of the 
first bishop of Marseilles with the warrior saint of Savoy we — 
forget at this moment, and we do not think it necessary to 
“look it up;” but, at all events, the order of the Knights of 
St Maurice and St Lazarus was instituted by the authority of 
the Roman pontiffs, and endowed with worldly goods and 
ecclesiastical revenues, and recognised by the kings of Sar- 
dinia as a religious equestrian order. But by the letters patent 
of March 16, 1851, the order was secularised, or, in other 
words, declared to be an institution purely civil; and, to crown 
the impiety, both the Waldensian syndie of La Tour, and 
General Beckwith, an English Protestant, were decorated 
with the grand cross of the Knights of St Maurice and St 
Lazarus. 

3. On the 15th of April 1851 was signed the royal deeree 
which sanctioned the project of law for the abolition of tithes 
in the island of Sardinia. The decree, however, was not pub- 
lished till the 12th of June following, and the Marquis Spi- 
nola, at that time Sardinian ambassador at Rome, endeavoured 
to open negotiations with Cardinal Antonelli on the subject. 
The cardinal seeretary, as a preliminary to negotiation, insisted 
on an adherence to the concordats. The Sardinian minister 
submitted to the papal government that the church in the 
island of Sardinia was precisely in the state in which it had been 
five centuries ago, and that, with a population of 500,000, it 
was divided into eleven dioceses. The bishops were wealthy ; 
the prebendaries lived an easy life in town, and performed 
their duties by proxy; the country clergy were starving, and, 
to eke out the scantiest subsistence, were obliged to have re- 
course to the lowest occupations ; and the tithes were “ farmed” 
by the prelates to their own advantage, and to the injury of 
the miserable population. No agricultural improvement could 
be made while this state of things continued ; and the state 
was compelled by the law of necessity to abolish this wretched 
system, and to charge itself with a provision for the mainte- 
nance of the clergy. From the want of roads in the island, 


* It is needless to say that the Romish Church confounds Mary Magdalene with 
Mary of Bethany, the sister of Lazarus, ¢ 
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and the greater difficulty of communication, a larger clerical 
staff than on the mainland was judged consistent, and hence 
the government proposed simply to reduce the dioceses to six. 
It was essential, of course, to reduce the excessive number of 
monastic establishments. 

4. Another grievance was the imposition of a tax of four 
per cent. on ecclesiastical property, or on the so-called mort- 
mains. This tax was sanctioned by the royal decree of 23d 
May 1851. 

5. The teaching of the university of Turin, especially the 
prelections of Professor Nuytz, furnished another occasion of 
complaint. The text-books of Professor Nuytz having been 
condemned by the pope, the bishops of Piedmont issued an 
order forbidding their clergy to attend the university. But 
in opposition to this, the minister of public instruction, in a 
circular bearing date 27th November 1851, announced to the 
clergy, “that to be eligible to benefices, it was necessary to 
have attended the universities of the state, and to have ob- 
tained academic degrees.” This circular, as might have been 
expected, proved “a heavy blow and great discouragement” to 
the discontented ecclesiastics of Piedmont. 

6. Again, the unbridled liberty of the press,—the toleration 
extended to Protestant newspapers,—the secular administra- 
tion of the property of the religious Company of St Paul,— 
the public sale of part of the goods that had belonged to the 
Company of Jesus,—the erection of Protestant temples in 
Turin and Genoa, notwithstanding the unanimous protest 
of the bishops, and “ the indignation of the faithful in Christ 
Jesus,”—the suppression of a convent in Cuneo, and the closing 
of a parish-church in Sassari,—the application of the royal 
exequatur even to the papal bulls: such were the new sub- 
jects of complaint on the part of the holy see. On the 6th of 
September 1853, a papal brief was sent to Piedmont, reducing 
the festivals of the church in Sardinia to the very moderate 
number of ten, and yet to this concession, obtained by the 
urgent entreaties of the government, the exequatur was ap- 
plied with provoking impartiality. 

We do not propose to enter into any detailed account of 
the negotiations of Count Sambuy, who succeeded the Mar- 
quis Spinola as plenipotentiary at Rome. In addition to all 
the grievances already mentioned, a project of law on civil 
matrimony was presented to the Chamber of Deputies on the 
9th of June 1852, against which the bishops protested as im- 
moral, anti-social, and anti-catholic. This project of law is 
worthy of particular attention, but as it was rejected by the 
Senate, after passing the Chamber of Deputies, we have no in- 
tention of spending time on a post mortem examination. The 
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project made the validity of marriage, as far as the state was 
concerned, to consist in the civil contract, duly formed and 
registered ; the church maintained, that for Christians there 
could be no valid marriage apart from the essence of the 
sacrament. Or as the pope expressed it in his letter to the 
king of Sardinia, “ It is a dogma of the faith, that marriage 
has been elevated by our Lord Jesus Christ to the dignity of 
@ sacrament ; and it is a doctrine of the Catholic church, that 
the sacrament is not an accidental quality joined to the con- 
tract, but is essential to marriage itself, so that the conjugal 
union between Christians is not legitimate except in the mar- 
riage sacrament, out of which there is nothing but concu- 
binage.” The difficulty of establishing such a law in a country 
which recognises the Roman Catholic religion as the religion 
of the state may be easily imagined, as the state in this case 
would sanction as valid, marriages which the church must ne- 
cessarily condemn. The state, of course, did not question the 
right of the church to determine what marriages were valid 
in facie ecclesiw, but asserted its own competency in judging 
as to validity in face of the law. The pope on his part merely 
conceded to the state the right of regulating the civil effects 
of those marriages which the church determined to be valid. 
We must say, that the letter of the pope from Castel Gau- 
dolpho to Victor Emmanuel is a much better specimen than 
usual of pontifical composition, as in general the pope’s letters, 
allocutions, and encyclicals, belong to that order of eloquence 
in which Dr M‘Hale is a master, and of which “ rant” is per- 
haps the most appropriate name. 

It would be tedious to enter into any detailed account of 
the projects and counter-projects of Count Sambuy and Car- 
dinal Santucci, or of the fruitless mission of Count Pralormo. 
Suffice it to say, that Count Sambuy was instructed to treat 
not only on the abolition of tithes in the island of Sardinia, 
but also on the reduction of dioceses, benefices, and convents. 
Monsignor Santucci, on the part of the pope, insisted on the 
exemption of bishops from the operation of the criminal law; 
but as this was directly in face of the fundamental statute, 
which made all Sardinian subjects equal before the law, the 
Sardinian minister could make no such concession. Again, 
as a set-off to consenting to the abolition of tithes, the Roman 
court claimed a full compensation,—full control of the educa- 
tion of the island,—the censorship of books,—free communi- 
cation with the bishops,—and the abolition of the law of 
exequatur. This would have been rather too high a price to 
pay for the papal favours; and yet Rome insists that she has 
been most accommodating, in the hope of winning back to its 
allegiance the infatuated court of Sardinia. It may be well © 
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to bear in mind what these demands implied—no less than a 
répeal of several of the most important measures of reform 
which had been introduced since 1847. The papal court 
claimed, on behalf of the church, the censorship of the press; 
the control of education, public and private; the foro ecele- 
siastico, or privileged tribunals; the fullest toleration by the 
state of all the religious orders, including the company of Jesus; 
the persecution of heretics, especially of the Vaudois, who had 
prospered greatly since their emancipation in 1848; the entire 
management of every thing connected with tithes, festivals, 
marriages, and ecclesiastical property; in one word, the sub-. 
jection of the state to the church. It may be imagined, that 
with such pretensions on the part of Rome, little indeed could 
be gained by negotiation. We think it is indeed fortunate 
for Sardinia that the hely see was so impracticable, as no 
state ever entered into a concordat with Rome without barter- 
ing away a part of its liberties. Driven to act on its own 
responsibility, the Sardinian government gave effect to the 
law of 25th April 1851, abolishing tithes in the island of Sar- 
dinia, and presented to the Chamber of Deputies a project of 
law to make provision for the clergy. This project received 
the royal sanction on the 23d of March 1853. Cardinal An- 
tonelli protested against the law as unjust, but at the same 
time intimated that the clergy of the island would accept that 

rovision in the meantime, as part of the indemnity due to them 

the government. 

While the papal court was waiting for a categorical reply 
to a note of the pontifical plenipotentiary, in which the ex- 
emption of the bishops from the operation of the criminal 
law was indicated as the basis of negotiation, and insisted on 
as a sine qué non, Count Pralormo submitted to the holy see, 
on the 2d June 1854, the outline of a plan “ for the economic 
reform of the temporal patrimony of the clergy on the main- 
land,” with full statistical information in respect to the eccle- 
siastical revenues. And finally, on the 28th of November 
1854, Signor Rattazzi, the Minister of Grace and Justice, 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies his project of law for 
the suppression of monastic orders, and for the better admi- 
nistration of ecclesiastical property. As this is the most im- 
portant measure in relation to the church which has yet come 
before the Sardinian parliament, we shall enter into the sub- 
ject more minutely than we have done with the previous ques- 
tions affecting the condition of the clergy. 

The population of the Sardinian states, according to the 
census of 1848, is less than 5,000,000; or, in precise numbers, 
4,368,136 persons on the continent or mainland, and 547,948 
in the islands of Sardinia and Capraia. The latter is a very 
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small island, that formerly belonged to Genoa, and the entire 
population does not exceed 850 persons. Yet in the Sar- 
dinian states there are 7 archbishops, 34 bishops, and about 
23,000 priests. On the continent, or terra firma, there are 
30 dioceses, 74 collegiate churches, 3756 parishes, 10 abbacies, 
and 54 seminaries. But in the island of Sardinia this propor- 
tion is exceeded; for, to a population of little more than half 
a million, there are 3 archbishops, 8 bishops, ]1 seminaries, 
3 abbacies, 8 collegiate churches, and 391 parishes; and, in 
addition to these, there are above 100 convents or monastic 
establishments. With such an ecclesiastical staff, that island 
of the Mediterranean might be supposed to be a kind of 
earthly paradise; but, in point of fact, the population is semi- 
barbarous, and, according to the return now before us, only 
23,483 men and 4238 women on the island can read and 
write; in other words, only 27,721 out of a population of 
547,112, or 1 to 18. The religious orders abound in the 
Sardinian states; there being 604 religious houses, and 8563 
recluses of both sexes. The income of these convents and 
monasteries is about 2,800,000 francs per annum. On the 
mainland alone the patrimony of the church yields nearl 
14,000,000. frances per annum. But in reference to the distri- 
bution of this immense church property, we must cite a pas- 
sage from the very able report drawn up by the commission 
charged with the examination of the Rattazzi project, and 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies on the 27th December 
1854, by the relator, Sig. Cadorna :— 


‘“‘ We have some bishoprics that exceed 100,000 francs of income, 
and each one of which has therefore almost as much as all the bish 
of Belgium together,—more than double the allowance of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris,—and nine times the ordinary income of the other 
bishops of France. On the other hand, in the total number of 4031 
parishes, while we have not a few with an income exceeding 5000 
francs, and reaching even to 13,000, there are 2815 whose income 
does not reach 1000 francs, and for the most part does not reach even 
500. In fact, the state, notwithstanding such a rich ecclesiastical en- 
dowment, has set apart, up till the present year, the sum of 921,875 
francs per annum, simply to supplement the income of those priests who 
had less than 500 francs.” 


Such is the substance of that part of Signor Cadorna’s re- 
port which relates to the distribution of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. The clergy have a total income of above 16,000,000 
francs, of which the bishops alone absorb one million; while 
the inferior clergy, who really do the work of the church, are 
so miserably paid that about 2000 of them have little more 
than £20 per annum, There were thus, at the very outset, 
strong arguments in favour of the interference of the state; 
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for, 1st. The church had not administered her property justly. 
The Archbishop of Turin enjoyed an income of 120,000 franes 
= annum, while thousands of the poor curates throughout 

iedmont had not even half the pay of Goldsmith’s vicar. 
2dly. The church had taken no steps whatever towards re- 
forming the abuses of her administration, and every appeal 
made to her had been in vain. 3dly. The state was burdened 
with a subsidy of 921,000 frances per annum to the church, on 
account of this mal-administration; and it was essential to re- 
move this large sum from the balance-sheet. As no accord 
with Rome was to be expected in this matter, the state pro- 
ceeded on the principle, that to it belongs the supreme control 
of all secular matters, and that no foreign power has a right to 
dictate to an independent kingdom on the mode of disposing 
of those things which “ belong to Czesar.” 

The project of law is to this effect:—1. All monastic orders 
and corporations existing in the state are suppressed, except 
the Sisters of Charity and of St Joseph, and those monastic 
communities that are occupied in public instruction, or in 
preaching, or in attending the sick. The government reserves 
to itself the right of suppressing at any future time the com- 
munities and corporations excepted from the operation of the 
present law. 2. The number of members belonging to the 
reserved communities shall be determined by the government, 
as well as the rules of their civil existence. 3. The recluses, 
“returning to the world,” are restored to the full enjoyment 
of those civil rights that were forfeited or diminished by their 
religious profession. 4. The chapters of collegiate churches, 
as well as simple benefices, which have no service annexed to 
them, are also suppressed. 5. The cure of souls annexed to 
the suppressed establishments is preserved, the government 
charging itself with a suitable provision for the curate, and 
reserving to itself the patronage of the benefice. 6. The pro- 
perty of the suppressed orders shall be applied exclusively to 
ecclesiastical purposes,—such as, in providing pensions for the 
members of the suppressed communities, in supplementing the 
income of the poorer clergy, so as to raise their stipend to 
1000 francs, or £40 per annum, and in providing for the 
clergy of the island of Sardinia. The state simply charges 
itself with the administration of the ecclesiastical revenues, 
_and does not confiscate them for its own purposes. To make 
the church property sufficient for the church, without burden- 
ing the state, to ameliorate the condition of the poorer clergy, 
and to compensate the clergy of Sardinia for the loss of their 
tithes, is the object of the law. 7. From the enjoyment of the 
pension allowed to members of the suppressed orders are ex- 
empted, (1st.) those who take the vows after the presentation 
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of this law; and (2dly.) strangers, to whom the state grants 
a sum sufficient to enable them to return to their country. 
8. The recluses, who have paid a fixed sum on their entrance 
into a monastic order, have a right to claim the restitution of 
the same from the state. 9. The alienation of the ecclesias- 
tical goods to the use of municipal corporations, or even of 
private individuals, is provided for, on certain fixed principles. 

Such is an outline of the more important provisions of the 
Rattazzi law. The measure is certainly a very sweeping one, 
and we cannot wonder at the strong opposition of the whole 
clerical order. We have no intention of entering into any de- 
tailed account of the long discussions in the Chamber of 
Deputies, occupying no less than seventeen days, as we deem 
it of much greater importance to state as clearly as possible 
the principles on which the government has acted, in attempt- 
ing to carry such a measure through the Sardinian parliament. 
But one or two references to the progress of the debate may 
not be out of place. When Signor Carlo Cadorna, the “‘relator” 
of the commission appointed to examine the project, presented 
his report to the Chamber of Deputies on the 27th December 
1854, a demand was made that the minister should submit to 
the chamber the correspondence of the government with the 
court of Rome on the subject of the proposed law. Count 
Cavour, the president of the council, replied that he had no 
documents to submit,—that the state was acting on its own 
responsibility, and did not think it necessary to obtain the con- 
sent of a foreign power in such a matter. The debate began 
on the 9th January of the present year, when the petition of 
the bishops of Savoy and Piedmont against the law was pre- 
sented to the chamber by Count de Revel. This petition was 
signed by the thirty prelates of the continental provinces; and 
the arguments urged against the project were the same as 
those employed afterwards by the advocates of the orders, 
viz., that the church property belongs to the church, and that 
the enjoyment of it is secured by the constitution,—that the 
state has no right to meddle with it without the consent of the 
pope,—and that the pope has not consented. This petition of 
the prelates was read in extenso, on the motion of Count de 
Revel, and the discussion thus opened continued for three 
days, when it was interrupted by the sad bereavements in the 
royal family. The queen-dowager, Maria Theresa, the widow 
of Charles Albert, and mother of Victor-Emmanuel, died on 
the 12th of January. She was the sister of the Grand Duke 
Leopold II. of Tuscany, and as devoted to the Romish church 
as the other members of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine. 
On the 20th of the same month, the reigning queen, the wife 
of Victor-Emmanuel, and daughter of the Archduke Ranieri 
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of Austria, died also; and on the 10th of February, the Duke 
of Genoa, the only brother of the king, followed his mother 
and sister to the grave. The clerical party, never very seru- 
pulous nor very delicate, pointed to these sad bereavements, 
which in less than a month had opened the tombs of the 
Superga to three members of the royal family, as a judgment 
of God on the House of Savoy for daring to meddle with the 
chureh, and for having 
“ Presumed to lay their hands upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause.”’ 
They might have remembered that the two queens were really 
their best friends at the court of Turin; but, from the time 
when the Saviour spake of “those eighteen on whom the 
tower in Siloam fell and slew them,” precisely that he might 
rebuke such a spirit as this, religious bigotry and party hatred 
have ever interpreted such mysterious dispensations of Pro- 
vidence as judgments of an angry God on those on whom the 
stroke has fallen. But besides the interruption caused by 
these bereavements, the chamber, when its sittings were re- 
sumed, was oceupied with the discussion of the league of the 
10th January, by which Piedmont adhered to the policy of 
the Western Powers in the war against Russia. The debate 
was at length resumed on the 15th of February, and the dis- 
cussion continued for an entire fortnight. The speeches of 
the opposition were long and strong. M. de Viry, deputy from 
Savoy, Count de Revel, and the Marquis Gustavo Cavour, 
brother of the president of the council, argued, pleaded, and 
perorated, in favour of the orders; and Count Solaro della 
Margarita read an oration that might have been composed 
-by a monk of the middle ages. This latter gentleman (we 
mean the Count Solaro, and not the medizval monk) was for 
thirteen years Minister of Foreign Affairs in the time of 
Charles Albert, and is one of the best specimens of the old 
regumé. In politics he is the uncompromising friend of abso- 
lutism, and generally favourable to the Austrian influence in 
Italy. He is an enemy to innovation, and is even supposed 
to be unfriendly to the introduction of railways into the state. 
In church matters he has one fixed principle—that the Catho- 
lic princes are subject to the pope, and that when the pope 
has once spoken on a question that concerns religion, there is 
_ an end of all legitimate controversy. He who despises the 
church,—that is, the monks and Pio Nono,—despises God. 
Such is the formula to which he reduced his opposition to the | 
Rattazzi project. The deputies crowded the hall of the Pa- 
lazzo Carignano while the Count della Margarita was speak- 
ing, with much the same kind of interest with which the mem- 
bers of our English House of Commons press in from kitchen 
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and lobby to enjoy the oration of some fiery leader of the 
Irish brigade. At times, the president of the chamber had 
difficulty in maintaining the order and decorum becoming to 
a legislative assembly. It is certainly a new thing, that in 
the hall of an Italian parliament, the vehement discourse of 
& pro-papal orator should be received with “ironical cheers 
and laughter.” 

The priests, in the meantime, were busy out of doors in 
getting up petitions against the bill. Their chief success 
was with that class of the population who could not sign 
their names, and the petitions were generally covered over 
with “marks” or crosses. Even the very children at school 
were made to sign their names to these memorials. The 
priests described the bill as a Satanic project for the destruc- 
tion of religion,—for closing all the churches, and forcing the 
whole population to become Barbets, or, in other words, 
Vaudois. They asserted that the pope was about to excom- 
municate the ministers, and probably to lay the country under 
an interdict; and referred to the deaths in the royal family 
as tokens of the wrath of God against the spoilers of the 
church. They terrified silly women with the fears of the 
world to come, and the women induced their husbands, and 
their very children at school, to attach their names to the 
titions, or to make their mark, if they could not write. We 
are not exaggerating. Several parties, who had been induced 
in this way to comply with the demands of the priests, have 
deposed to these facts before the magistrates, so that the 
means employed to get up signatures are now fully known. 
Is not this the mode in which the Church of Rome endeavours 
to stir up the uneducated masses in every land where con- 
stitutional government has been established? But notwith- 
standing this opposition, both out of doors and in the chamber, 
the law was finally carried in the lower house by a majority of 
116 votes to. 36. 

And now, to speak of the principles on which the govern- 
ment of Sardinia has acted in introducing this measure. 

I. The government holds that monastic institutions are not 
useful now to society nor to the state. We are not unwilling 
to acknowledge, what all Roman Catholics hold, that monas- 
teries may at one time have done some service to the world. 
They were places of refuge, where the spirit of devotion was 
cultivated in days of violence and anarchy. Many a precious 
manuscript has come down to us, copied out by the hands of 
the monks. Learning, banished from the world, retreated to 
the cloister. The friars were the great patrons of the fine 
arts. The first horticulturalists of Europe were the monks, 
It would be unfair to deny that we are indebted for much to 
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the monastic orders, and that they really did some good now 
and then. But while we admit this, we may also propose 
such questions as these: Might not institutions of another 
kind have done more? Might not schools and missionaries 
have been more useful? And was not the monastic system 
always founded on wrong principles, and therefore certain to 
do more injury than good? No system has ever existed so 
long in the professing church of Christ that had not some 
good in it; but the history of the monastic orders is a melan- 
choly illustration of the evil done by every institution of man 
that is not in accordance with the Word of God. 

But whatever our view of the Romish institutions may be, 
we must remember that we have to do, in the present case, 
with a Roman Catholic kingdom proposing a law for the sup- 
pression of monastic orders. Monks, according to the advo- 
cates of the Rattazzi law, are an anachronism in the present 
age,—‘“ cosa da museo,” an historic monument,—but not 
adapted to times like ours. But the state guarantees per- 
sonal liberty, and if men wish to become monks, what right 
has the state to prevent them? The very men who have de- 
fended and carried out so far the principle of religious tolera- 
tion in Piedmont, are surely inconsistent when they deny such 
toleration to orders that profess the religion of the state. If 
men have a right to choose any profession, and are at liberty 
to become Barbets, and set up a Protestant worship in Turin 
itself, what right has the state to suppress those orders that 
have existed for centuries in the sub-Alpine provinces? Such 
was the argument urged very fairly by the orators of the 
“right” in the Chamber of Deputies. The government replied, 
that the measure does not interfere with personal liberty,— 
that men may become monks if they choose, but on condi- 
tion that they do no injury to the state. The orders are not 
useful; they do not labour; they do not contribute to the 
spread of knowledge. The really active orders,—those en- 
gaged in teaching, preaching, and attending the sick,—are 
not to be suppressed, but simply the so-called contemplative 
orders. We cannot but feel, at every step of this argument, 
that a Catholic government (we use the common terms for 
brevity’s sake) abolishing monastic institutions, is not in the 
best circumstances for defending its procedure. Starting 
from Roman Catholic principles, it is difficult to avoid involv- 
ing itself in inconsistency. But if the conclusion arrived at be 
right, while the premises are wrong, we accept the conclusion 
as satisfactory in itself, and as giving promise that the govern- 
ment may afterwards improve in its logic. In England, we 
have a Protestant constitution and profess a Protestant faith, 
yet we support a college.at Maynooth in opposition to both; 
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and thus, with right premises, we arrive practically at a wrong 
conclusion. We precisely reverse the case of Piedmont; but 
are we not equally inconsistent? We repeat, then, that while 
we accept the conclusions of the Sardinian government as 
satisfactory in themselves, we do not undertake to defend 
their logical consistency. M. Brofferio, arguing on somewhat 
different principles, asserted that he accepted the law as an 
instalment, and that had it proposed merely to get quit of one 
monk, he would have said, “ Away goes the monk!” 

The question, of course, presents itself, Are the preaching 
friars and monkish teachers, now excepted from the general 
suppression, really useful? Might not the state provide better 
for public instruction? Unquestionably it might; but the 
country is not yet prepared for an entire and immediate abo- 
lition of the established system. It requires some time to 
change the whole habits of a people, and we trust more to the 
stability of a constitution that developes itself gradually and 
grows with a people’s growth, than to a ready-made plan of 
government forced at once nolens volens on an unprepared 
population. We remember how our British constitution has 
grown, and how far it is even yet from perfection; and we are 
not at all disappointed that Piedmont should not reach the 
goal at a bound. It is an old saying, that Rome was not 
built in a day. 

II, Again, perpetual vows, according to Count Cavour, are 
positively hurtful, and do positive injury to the state. It is, 
then, competent to the state to interfere in preventing such 
injury. The monastic institution shuts up good people—if 
they be good people—in religious houses, whereas they ought 
to be active in doing good. The active orders should there- 
fore be permitted, while the merely contemplative orders are 
suppressed. It is evident that this is most delicate ground 
to tread on; and while we have no doubt that the Sardinian 
ministers are right in holding the monastic orders to be a 
positive evil, it is questionable how far the state has a right 
to interfere with the taking of vows, or with mere matters of 
conscience. In England, the utmost that we have claimed is, 
that nunneries should be open to the inspection of the civil 
authority. In this free land we allow ladies to become nuns 
if they please; and if they choose to bind themselves with 
perpetual vows, that is a matter of conscience with which the 
state does not directly interfere. With strongly Protestant 
feelings, we are not unwilling to see the state stretching its 
authority a little when dealing with the Romish Church; but 
we should be chary about sanctioning a principle that might, 
mutatis mutandis, be applied against ourselves. We are not 
arguing against the principles of the Sardinian ministers in 
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interfering with Romish vows, but we should examine such 
matters calmly, even when Romanism is in question. Against 
the toleration of convents and monastic institutions there is 
this strong argument, that the friars depend on a foreign 
power, and are, in fact, a great papal militia. The Jesuits, 
again, are “the janissaries of the pope.” A cardinal is a 
foreign prince. It is evident that this introduces new ele- 
ments into the question, as no state can allow its subjects to 
become lieges of another power. No man can serve two mas- 
ters; and in any case where a conflict arises between a Catho- 
lic government and the court of Rome, the subjects of the 
government must choose between their allegiance to the king 
and their duty to the pope. If Roman Catholicism were a 
purely spiritual power, the case would be different. The great 
argument that Romanism is not in accordance with the truth, 
but is a pernicious heresy which we are bound to resist from 
our duty to God, of course can find no place in the reasonings 
of a Roman Catholic cabinet dealing with a Roman Catholic 
question; but the problem is, How far is toleration to be ex- 
tended? Granting liberty of conscience, how far has the state 
a right to prevent the establishment and development of a re- 
ligious system? If the Vaudois of Piedmont extended them- 
selves and made converts throughout the Sardinian states,— 
if the Vaudois and their adherents, protesting against Roman- 
ism, swore allegiance to the queen of England, and if, in any 
case of difference or dispute, they held themselves bound by 
their religion to obey Queen Victoria rather than Victor-Em- 
manuel, would not this be very nearly, if not altogether paral- 
lel to the case of Romanists in a Protestant country obeying 
the pope rather than the crown? Of course, in Sardinia, the 
state has established the Roman Catholic Church as the church 
of the country, and, therefore, if there be difficulties in deve- 
loping the constitution, this but shows how inconsistent Ro- 
manism is with civil and religious liberty, and how unwise it 
is in any liberal government to establish such a system in its 
dominions. No man is bound to take a serpent into his house, 
and warm it at his hearth. 

There can be no doubt that monastic institutions are in 
fullest accordance with the genius of Roman Catholicism. The 
contemplative orders, cultivating the devotional feelings to a 
morbid excess, but not occupying themselves in any active 
. labours of benevolence, chanting a Latin service seven hours 
per day, are, as far as the world is concerned, eminently use 
less. Outside the convent walls there are the ignorant whom 
they do not teach, the wayward whom they do not reclaim, 
the sick whom they do not visit, the naked whom they do not 
clothe. Where convents flourish most, the spiritual interests 
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of the people are most neglected. What have the hundred 
convents in the island of Sardinia done for that miserable 
population! They have left the people wholly untaught, and 
it is not their business to teach them. The utmost that the ° 
monks profess to seek is the saving of their own souls. The 
reclaiming of the lost, the instructing of the ignorant, the 
turning of sinners to the Saviour, is no business of theirs. 
Such is the genius of Popery. 

But again, the old legends of the friars tend to perpetuate the 
reign of the grossest superstition. We might spend 8 in 
illustrating the character of the teaching of the friars. Eve 
church or convent has its relics, which the faithful are taught 
to venerate. The cathedral at Genoa, for example, has a head 
of St John the Baptist, another head of the same saint being 
preserved at Amiens in France, and a third in a convent in 
Dalmatia. The mendicant orders, especially, encourage the 
pepe superstition, as they live by begging on a large scale. 

Ve have seen a flock of fifty sheep on their way to a Fran- 
ciscan sanctuary, the friars having begged them in the neigh- 
bourhood. To keep the charity of the country up to this 
point, the friars have need of legends and superstitions. Man- 
zoni, in his exquisite pictures of Italian life in the “ Promessi 
Sposi,” has introduced a begging friar, a Capuchin, with his 
sack upon his shoulder, and a “ Deo gratias” on his lips. We 
can scarcely resist the temptation of translating the passage 
in extenso, but we shall give the substance, as it may be new 
to some of our readers :— : 

“ ¢ But how the ing ?” said to ch the subject. 

“ ¢ Poorly, aa ay ed woman, ad Fra Galdino. * This is 
ons and to collect this handful (of nuts) I have knocked at ten 

oors.’ 

« ¢ But times are bad, Fra Galdino.’ 

“«¢ And to bring back good times, what remedy is there, my good 
woman? Alms. Do you know the miracle of the nuts, that happened 
many years ago in our convent of Romagna?’ 

* * No, indeed; tell it to me.’ 

“¢Qh!’ said the Capuchin; ‘then you must know that in that con- 
vent there was a father of our order, who was a saint, and was called 
Father Macarius. One day in winter, passing a byway, in a field of 
one of our benefactors, who was also a good man, Father Macarius saw 
this friend near a great walnut-tree, which he was preparing to root 
out. “What are you doing to that poor tree?” asked Father Macarius. 
“ Eh! father, for years and years it has had no nuts, and I am going 
to make fire-wood of it.” “ Let it stand,” said the father, “for this 
year it will have more nuts than leaves.” The benefactor, knowi 
who it was that spoke, ordered the labourers to cover up the roots, an 
calling the father, who was continuing his journey: “Father Macarius,” 
said he, “ the half of the crop will go to the convent.” The rumour of 
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the prophecy soon spread, and in due time everybody ran to see the 
walnut-tree, which brought forth nuts in wonderful abundance. The 
good man had not the consolation of gathering them, for before the 
time of gathering he went to receive the reward of his charity. But 
the miracle was so much greater, as you shall hear. That good man 
had left a son of a very different stamp. Well then, at the time of 
gathering, a friar went to get the half that was due to the convent, but 
the heir pretended to know nothing about it, and had the temerity to 
say that he had never heard that Capuchins could make walnuts. Now 
do you know what happened? One day (listen to this) the scapegrace 
had invited some friends of the same character, and told them the 
story of the walnut-tree, and laughed at the friars, Those youths had 
a fancy to see the great heap of nuts, and he took them up into the 
store-room. But listen: he opened the door, and there, in the corner 
the nuts were stored, was a great heap of walnut leaves! Wasn't this 
an example? But the convent, instead of losing, gained by it; for after 
such a great miracle, the begging of nuts yielded so much, that a bene- 
factor, taking pity on the poor friar, made the present of an ass to the 
convent, to help him to carry home his sack.’ ” 


We might give hundreds of examples from the little books 
circulated by the friars; but this picture of Manzoni is drawn 
from the life, and we could scarcely select a better. But there 
are other superstitions of a much worse character, and which 
have a worse influence on the popular mind. The discussion 
of this subject of the popular religion in Italy would lead us 
too far; and therefore we merely repeat, that the teaching of 
the friars tends to perpetuate the grossest superstition. 

Again; Signor Rattazzi referred to the fact, that. many of 
those who have taken perpetual vows have a strong desire to 
return again to the world;. and he stated that many letters to 
this effect had been received from the convents.* We do not 
expect much from these secularised ecclesiastics. The Italians 
have a proverb, that “Cabbage heated again, and a friar un- 
frocked, are never good for any thing;” and we imagine they 
are not far wrong. At the same time, a wrong vow, made in 
days of ignorance and superstition, may be legitimately broken 
when the conscience is enlightened. Luther was an Augus- 
tinian monk, and Luther’s wife had been a nun. But the 
enlightening of the conscience is a very different thing from a 
mere law of the state setting aside vows in a country that 
still recognises the Roman Catholic Church; and we must 
repeat, that a Roman Catholic government is not in the best 
circumstances for dealing with such questions. It should go 
JSurther, though we ought to be thankful that it has gone 
so far. 

III. The great evil that the state proposes to deal with, 


* We use the term “convent” throughout in the Italian sense, as applicable to the 
religious houses of both sexes, 
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and may in every way legitimately deal with, is the secular 
influence of the orders, and their accumulation of property. 
We are not speaking of a Protestant state, but of a state 
that recognises the Romish Church. The monks are unques- 
tionably the enemies of light, and liberty, and progress; and 
Sardinia, aiming now at a higher position among civilised na- 
tions, has had to encounter at every step the opposition of the 
monastic orders. A great part of the property of the state is 
held in dead hands, or, in other words, locked up in mortmain. 
The ecclesiastical property has been exempted from taxes and 
public burdens; and hence the lay-proprietors have been more 
heavily taxed. And there is no public good to compensate 
for these disadvantages: the monks are withdrawn from all 
active service of the state. But then, it is urged, the right of 
property is secured by a free constitution, and why should the 
religious orders be deprived of what is theirs? The Sardinian 
ministers reply, that the state secures the right of property, 
but not the right to alienate it from all useful purposes. In 
Tuscany, for example, at the accession of Leopold I., about a 
third part of the country belonged to the church, and the 
ratio of churchmen to laymen was three per cent. The eccle- 
siastical body, in a population of less than a million, amounted 
to nearly 22,500. In Florence alone, it is said, there were 
three hundred churches, covering one-half of the city. In the 
time of the later Medici, commerce had died out. The rich 
Val d’Arno was a waste; the lovely Val di Nievole was an 
undrained marsh; a fatal miasma hung heavily over the Ma- 
remme. The population of Grossetto had been reduced from 
6000 to 700. There was scarcely a tolerable road in. the 
country, and people had to make their way through woods 
and marshes. Robbers were abundant; and the churches 
enjoyed the right of sanctuary, so as to be able to protect 
them from the law when they fled to the altar. Beggars were 
beyond all counting; and the state was sunk in debt. The 
friars increased the property of the church by wills extorted 
from the dying, as an atonement for the sins of a lifetime. 
The corded Francisean, the bearded Capuchin, the barefooted 
Carmelite, the white-robed Dominican, were everywhere. One- 
third of the state was held in dead hands; and, in such cir- 
cumstances, improvement was impossible. The great Tuscan 
reformer abolished the mortmains, suppressed convents, ex- 
pelled the Jesuits, reduced the orders, abolished the right of 
sanctuary, subjected the papal bulls and briefs to the exe- 
quatur, and, in short, did precisely what Sardinia is now doing. 
Hence Tuscany became the most prosperous state in Italy, 
while Piedmont still swarmed with friars. Seventy years have 
passed, and the case is reversed. Leopold II. reversed 
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the policy of his great ancestor, and patronised the church to 
the injury of the state. Piedmont is “afflicting the Roman 
Catholic Church,” but prospering beyond all former example. 
Subjection to Rome is not favourable to civil progress, and it 
is unquestionably competent to any state to interfere with the 
rights of property when these are incompatible with the public 
good. Every state has done so, and no Italian kingdom has 
ever prospered without a feud with Rome on this very subject. 
Is Rome to be the ruler in every land, to accumulate pro- 
perty to any extent and alienate it from all useful purposes, 
and to prevent the state from developing its resources! In 
this free land, where the rights of property are respected to 
the utmost, we compel the ceding of private property for the 
sake of a railway or of some great public good; and the Sar- 
dinian ministers have abundantly made out a case for inter- 
fering with the monastic orders. 

There is another point that we must touch. The property 
of these orders was bequeathed to them; dying men left money 
to found a convent: what right has the state to interfere with 
these bequests? The state, better informed, may reverse the 
policy which it pursued when badly informed. It was a wise 
thing to appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober; and Philip 
certainly did well to reverse next morning the decision he had 
given when in his cups. If the dead are to be the rulers in 
this living world, men must always be held in bondage to a 
_ past age, and progress is impossible. A pagan country be- 
comes Christian; a Romish kingdom becomes Protestant: the 
state changes its faith, and the application of its property. 

But the state has bound itself by concordats with Rome. 
The last concordat was signed in 1841, when Count Solaro 
della Margarita was minister of Charles Albert. This of 
course must always be a difficulty in the way of religious re- 
formation in a Roman Catholic kingdom, but to all practical 

urposes the constitution of 1848 annulled the concordats. 
sides, during the French rule in Piedmont the convents 
were suppressed: the state re-established them at the restora- 
tion of 1814, and it is argued that what the state has done it 
may undo. Rome has given examples of a change of policy 
as well as her neighbours. A constitution was granted in 
1848. Where is it now? What right had the pope to set 
it aside? He had pledged his faith to the people. It was his 
example that induced the Italian rulers to attempt reforms. 
The great difference now is, that the pope has been false to 
all his promises, and that the sub-Alpine king has been true to 
his,—a difference not so much to the credit of the holy father, 
that he should lecture the court of Turin on keeping faith with 
Rome. Where is the Roman civic guard? Where is the lay 
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ministry? Where are the Roman chambers? Where are the 
public journals? Where are the promised railways? Who 
abolished all these reforms and projects of reform! ‘“‘ Who 
killed cock-robin?” The pope and Cardinal Antonelli have 
at least had a hand in the business, 

Again, besides the necessity of clearing the balance-sheet 
of the annual subsidy of 921,000 francs, the government is in 
need of houses for barracks, prisons, and hospitals. The 
Roman Catholic clergy are not “a cheap police.” At this 
moment one of the towns in the island of Sardinia is in a state 
of siege, on account of the assassination of the engineer who 
was superintending the construction of a public road. A good 
road is certainly a very needful and very harmless innovation. 
Perhaps good roads do not “lead to Rome.” At all events, 
in that priest-ridden island, the workmen at the public roads 
are in constant dread of assassination, What is the use of 
the eleven bishops, the hundred convents, and the three hun- 
dred and ninety parish churches of the island, if the people 
are wholly neglected, and public servants assassinated on the 
highway? The church cannot plead that it is doing good 
service to the state, and ‘preventing the necessity of troops 
and the police. The convents are of no use in the present 
state of things, and the government needs large buildings for 
barracks and prisons. During the late visitation of cholera, 
some of the convents were used as hospitals; as, for example, 
the monastery of Santa Croce at Turin. To have built such 
an hospital now, according to Count Cavour, would have cost 
2,000,000 francs. There are about 600 religious houses in 
the state, and the government has calculated that about one 
half of these might be sold, and about 5000 recluses secula- 
rised. The Jesuits and the Ladies of the Sacred Heart have 
been banished already. 

As to the opportuneness of the measure, the government 
had rightly judged that no accord with Rome was to be hoped 
for. Rome has espoused the extreme party in the church, 
and made the Jesuits her champions. She has substituted a 
system of her own for the aiacine of the gospel. In Rome, 
according to the terms of Massimo d’Azeglio’s letter, “ the 
artificial conscience has destroyed the natural conscience.” 
The government of Rome at the present day is so wretched, 
and her rule so hated, that it needs a French army in the city, 
and an Austrian army in the provinces, to keep her subjects 
from rebellion. And when such is the policy of Rome in her 
own dominions, it can scarcely be expected that she should be 
more conciliating abroad. The measure is not an occasion of 
discontent in the Sardinian states, except with that party that 
was discontented already, and that had opposed every reform 
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since 1848. The petitions in favour of the measure sufficiently 
indicate the popular feeling. But wherever there is the right 
of examination, or liberty of worship, or freedom of the press, 
there must be a rupture with the Papacy. 

In a constitutional country the progress of reform may be 
at times impeded. Leopold I. of Tuscany was a reformer, 
but he was a philosophical despot. He forced a better system 
of government on a reluctant and unprepared population. 
His reforms were not the expression of the popular convic- 
tions. But in Piedmont, it is in the lower house that great 
measures have been introduced. They are discussed by the 
public press,—discussed most fully by the deputies of the 
people. The Senate may reject a bill that has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies, as our House of Lords may reject a bill 
of the House of Commons, and may thus retard legislation on 
a particular measure; but if it be in accordance with the 
feelings of the majority out of doors, it is sure to come up 
again, and the Senate must at length give way to a popular 
conviction. The making of new senators in sufficient number 
to carry through a project of the.government is a violent con- 
stitutional remedy, which should not be resorted to except in 
the most extreme case. Far better that even such a bill as 
this should be rejected by the Senate, and legislation delayed 
for a year or two, than that a violent shock should be given 
to the constitution, by the creation of a large number of sena- 
tors for a party purpose. Such a thing as the rejection of a 
favourite measure by the upper house is to be expected now 
and then, and we are in no way cast down on that account. 
The Chamber of Deputies is a truer index of the popular feel- 
ing, and a measure that has been passed there by an over- 
whelming majority may be delayed in its progress, but is pretty 
certain at length to be established as a law. It is on the 
steady progress of Sardinia, on the development of the consti- 
tution, on the growth of popular intelligence, on liberty of 
conscience and of worship, and not on such a measure as even 
the Rattazzi law, that our hopes are founded. It is not mar- 
vellous that a great measure should even be defeated at first ; 
but it 7s marvellous, that in ten years Sardinia should have 
approximated so closely to our British constitution. 

When the project of law on the religious corporations came 
before the Senate, or upper house, a commission of five sena- 
tors was appointed to examine it, and to report to the house. 
The commission was divided in opinion on the measure, and 
the Senator Colta, the “ relator,” could only give a report of 
the different judgments of the members entrusted with the 
examination of the project. Two were opposed to the adop- 
tion of the law. They did not deny the necessity of reform, 
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but they desiderated the consent of the holy see. As we have 
already stated, this was not to be expected till the Greek ka- 
lends. They held the project to be an invasion of the rights 
of property, and contrary to the constitution, and denied the 
right of the state to suppress religious corporations, unless in- 
compatible with the state itself. And in fine they indicated 
the danger of such a measure at the present time, when the 
rights of property are called in question, and when a small 
spark may kindle a great fire. 

Two other members were of opinion that the measure should 
be accepted with amendments. Recognising the competency 
of the state to act in this matter, when civil and social inte- 
rests require it, they admitted the ministerial proposition that 
the contemplative orders are no longer woof, and therefore 
that their number should be reduced. But they “thought that 
the members of the religious corporations, whom the state pro- 
poses to pension, should not be scattered, but permitted to live 
together. All the members of the same order would thus be 
able to live together in a smaller number of convents, and the 
pension of the state would enable them to live more comfort- 
ably in a common house than they could do if scattered abroad. 
The government would not thus absolutely suppress the exist- 
ing religious corporations: it would not compel any one to 
remain in a monastic order, but it would not pension any one 
who returned to the world. This is the project of the Senators 
Desambrois and Collegno. We need not give any special ac- 
count of the solitary opinion of the “ relator.” 

The proposed amendment of the two senators has much in 
its favour. The appearance of harshness towards men who 
have grown grey in a monastic life ought to be avoided. 
Some of these men have doubtless, in taking the vows, acted 
according to the light that was in them. They did so from 
motives of conscience, however mistaken. They did so in a 
Roman Catholic state, and under the safeguard of the law. 
To turn them out at once on the world which they have long 
since forsaken, seems certainly a harsh proceeding in a free 
country. They would be like strangers in a world they have 
abandoned, unable to do much for themselves, and useless to 
society. And then to let loose on the public the “ jolly friars,” 
who are longing to escape from the cloisters, would not by any 
means tend to elevate the public morals. Let the orders die 
out. To be a monk is not against the law; to live in a reli- 
gious community is allowable; the state recognises the prin- 
ciple of toleration, when no injury is done to civil interests: 
and, therefore, it is well to avoid the appearance of harshness 
in a matter which touches the sympathies of the more bigoted 
part of the population. One great argument against the mea- 
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sure is thus met; and besides, in a financial point of view, the 
amendment offers greater advantages. It is true the country 
does not so soon get quit of its religious corporations; but 
perhaps it is better for the public morals that the members of 
those communities should continue to live in a cloister, than 
that they should be scattered through the country. 

The papal monitory has imposed on Sardinia the duty of 
deciding on this matter in such a way as to maintain her in- 
dependence. The church holds the state bound to adhere to 
every law which the Dukes of Savoy have issued in past ages 
in favour of the clergy, and especially to the concordats made 
by despotic princes with the holy see. The government, on 
the other hand, maintains that the state, by remodelling the 
constitution, has practically annulled the concordats made by. 
princes acting on their own responsibility. A despotic prince 
cannot bind a state to bear a burden in all succeeding ages. 
The state, by the abolition of despotic authority, annuls what 
has been done without the consent of the nation. “To affirm 
that the constitutional powers of the state are bound by the 
will of an absolute king, expressed in 1828, it would be neces-— 
sary to resuscitate to-day, under the auspices of the constitu- 
tion, the strange doctrine that the monarch can dispose in per- 
petuity of the revenues of the subjects: it would be necessary 
to call up again the strange sentence of Louis XIV.,—‘ L’état 
cest moi.” The state, acting now for itself, does not hold it- 
self bound to pay the 921,000 francs promised by an absolute 
king in 1828. A reduction of the number of the religious 
orders, and a better administration of the ecclesiastical re- 
venues, having been judged necessary by the government and 
by the Chamber of Deputies, the decision of the Senate on this 
measure has been looked forward to with the greatest anxiety; 
as any want of accord between the two houses might lead 
to results which both parties would have reason to deplore, 
The constitution in Piedmont is on its trial, and in a free 
country the popular will‘must finally prevail. Though he has 
friends in the Senate, the pope has still reason to deplore 
“the afflictions of the Catholic Church in the kingdom of 
Sardinia.” 

The discussion in the Senate began on the 23d, and con- 
tinued till the 26th (April), when it was interrupted in a 
somewhat singular manner. The law had been attacked by 
the Marquis Brignole-Sale, the Bishop of Chamberg, and 
other senators, and defended by Count Siccardi, and by the 
members of the government. Every effort had been made to 
defeat the law in the Senate, and the Marquis Brignole-Sale 
had sworn to the constitution, and taken his seat as a senator 
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for the first time, expressly to oppose it. The Marquis is one 

of the magnates of Genoa, and his refusal for seven years to 

sanction the constitution, may give some idea of his political, 
principles; but the perils of the monastic orders furnishing a 

dignus vindice nodus, the Ligurian senator left for a time the 

painted palaces of Genoa to read a long oration to the assem- 

bled legislators of Turin. The Marquis Brignole did little 

more than repeat in the Madama Palace the same arguments 

that had been already refuted in the Palazzo Carignano. 

When his written discourse was finished, the pompous senator 

had no more to say, and was wholly unable to defend himself 
against the ready and practised oratory of Count Cavour. 

But it is of less importance that we should dwell on the de- 

bates in the senate, which were interrupted by a diplomatic 

manceuvre of the episcopate. The Bishop of Casale offered, 

on the 26th, on the part of the whole body of prelates, and 

with the consent of the holy father, to pay the annual subsidy of 
921,000 francs that had been struck off from the balance-sheet. 

This proposal was intended as a coup d'état on the part of the 
bishops, and seems to have taken the house by surprise. 

Count Cavour, acknowledging the importance of the proposal, 

entreated the Senate to suspend its deliberations, that a meet- 

ing of council might be held to consider it. The ministers, 

receiving this proposal as a manifestation of the desire of the 
episcopate and of the court of Rome to come to some agree- 

ment with the government of Piedmont, were of opinion that 
the offer should be met, but not by them, as there was little 
hope of perfect success if the same parties who had been so 
long at strife with Rome were again to enter into negotiation. 

Therefore, to enable the king once more to open negotiations 
with Rome, Count Cavour and his cabinet gave in their demis- 
sion, which was accepted; and General Durando was charged 

to form a new ministry. The sudden resignation of the cabi- 
net produced the most painful impression in the country, and 
for a time the clergy were triumphant. The ministerial crisis 

continued for about a week, during which General Durando 

was unsuccessful in his efforts to compose a cabinet, and the 

king was at last obliged to recall the old ministers “as they 

were.” 

We are not prepared to enter fully into the secret history 
of proceedings so very recent. We are sorry to say that the 
general impression is, that a strong pressure had been brought 
to bear on the king, and that the firmness of Victor-Emmanuel 
had given way. We can scarcely account otherwise for the 
sudden resignation of Count Cayour and his cabinet on a mere 
proposal on the part of the bishops to the Senate, while as yet 
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the said proposal had not been accepted. In case of the king 
‘ having been won over by Rome, Count Cavour and his col- 
leagues could not well continue to act as ministers of the 
crown, unless they were prepared to take the most decided 
position; but on the reasons publicly assigned for their demission, 
—i.¢., to afford an opportunity of re-opening negotiations with 
Rome,—we must condemn most unequivocally the course they 
have taken. The Bishop of Casale had a right as a senator 
to speak against the law, or to propose its rejection, but he 
had no right to act as papal nuncio in the Sardinian parlia- 
ment, and to make a diplomatic proposal in the name of Pius 
IX. Of course, we are only speaking of the question in a con- 
stitutional point of view, and with special reference to the posi- 
tion of Piedmont. The senator of a free country has no 
standing as the diplomatist of a foreign state. Yet the Bishop 
of Casale, speaking as a senator, made an offer in the name of 
the court of Rome. A constitutional ministry should not have 
sanctioned this procedure. But again, the Senate had not ac- 
cepted the proposal, and the cabinet should not have given way 
while one of its most important measures was under discussion, 
merely because a bishop had held out the hope that the court 
of Rome might possibly come to terms. Surely the ministers 
have had enough of papal intrigue. The bishops might pro- 
pose conditions which no government could accept,—there was 
very little prospect of any real concession on the part of Rome, 
—and, in short, it was too palpable an intrigue to defeat the 
measure in the Senate; and hence the government should not 
have given way, thus acknowledging that Rome could break up 
the cabinet when she chose. We repeat, the resignation of 
Count Cavour and his cabinet is only excusable on the suppo- 
sition of a change of policy on the part of the crown, but we do 
not wish to enter on a painful subject at the present moment. 
The crisis may be productive of good. The whole country has 
been agitated,—the efforts to form a new cabinet have been 
vain,—the ablest men in the country have refused office,—the 
unconstitutional intrigue of the episcopate has not succeeded, 
—the old cabinet has been recalled,—the discussions on the 
Convents Bill have been resumed, and the adoption of the law, 
or its rejection for the present, rests with the Senate. It would 
have been fatal weakness to have entered into a new concor- 
dat with Rome, but the government need not fear a temporary 
‘defeat. 
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Art. [X.—Haggai: A New Translation, with Expository Notes. 
By Rev. T. V. Moor, D.D., Richmond, Virginia. 


TRANSLATION. 
PROPHECY I. 


The Summons to Labour. 
Cu. Ver. 


I.—1. In the second year of Darius the king, in the sixth month, 
on the first day of the month, was the word of Jehovah in 
the hand of Haggai the prophet, to Zerubbabel, son of 
Shealtiel, prefect of Judah, and to Joshua, son of Jozedek, 
.the high priest, saying, 

. Thus speaketh Jehovah of hosts, saying, 
“This people! they say the time has not come, 
The time for the house of Jehovah to be built.” 
. And the word of Jehovah was in the hand of Haggai the 
prophet, saying: 
. “Is it the time for you, you! to dwell in covered houses, 
And this house to lie desolate?” 
. And now, saith Jehovah of hosts: 
“ Direct your hearts to your ways. 
- Ye have sown much, and been bringing in but little; 
Ye have been eating, but not to being satisfied ; 
Ye have been drinking, but not to being filled ; 
Ye have been putting on clothes, but not to being warmed ; 
And he who gathers wages, gathers wages into a purse with 
holes.” 
. Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, 
‘Direct your hearts to your ways. 
. Go up to the mountain, : 
And bring timber, and build the house, 
And I will delight in it, 
And I will be honoured, saith Jehovah. 
. Ye looked for much, and behold (it came) to little, 
And ye brought it home, and I blew upon it. 
Wherefore?” saith Jehovah of hosts: 
“ Because of my house which is desolate, 
And ye are running every man to his own house. 
. Whereupon the heavens above you refrained from dew, 
And the earth refrained its increase. 
. And I called for drought 
Upon the earth and upon the mountains, 
And upon the corn, and upon the new wine, and upon the oil, 
And upon whatever the earth brings forth, 
And upon man, and upon beast, 
And upon every work of the hands.” 

12. Then Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua the son of 
Jozedek, the high priest, and all the remainder of the people, 
obeyed the voice of Jehovah their God, and the words of 
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Haggai the prophet, because Jehovah their God had sent 
him, and the people feared before the face of Jehovah. And 
Haggai the messenger of Jehovah spake in the message of 
Jehovah to the people, saying, “I am with you, saith 
Jehovah.” And Jehovah aroused the spirit of Zerubbabel 
the son of Shealtiel, prefect of Judah, and the spirit of 
Joshua the son of Jozedek, the high priest, and the spirit 
of all the remainder of the people, and they came and did 
work in the house of Jehovah of hosts their God; on the 
twenty-fourth day of the sixth month, in the second year 
of Darius the king. 


PROPHECY Il. 


Encouragement to Labour. 
Cu. VER. 


II.—1. In the seventh (month), on the twenty-first day of the month, 
2. was the word of Jehovah in the hand of Haggai the pro- 
phet, saying, “Speak, I pray you, to Zerubbabel the son 
of Shealtiel, prefect of Judah, and to Joshua the son of 
Jozedek, the high priest, and to the remainder of the people, 
saying, 
Who is remaining among you 
Who saw this house in its former splendour? 
And what do you see it now? 
Is not such (a house) as nothing in your eyes? 
. And now be strong, O Zerubbabel, saith Jehovah, 
And be strong, O Joshua, son of Jozedek, the high priest, 
And be strong, all ye people of the land, saith Jehovah, 
And work, for I am with you, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
. (This is) the word that I covenanted with you, 
In your coming forth out of Egypt, 
And my Spirit remains among you, fear not! 
. For thus saith Jehovah of hosts, 
It is yet only a little while and I will be shaking 
The heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land, 
. And I am about to shake all the nations, 
And the beauty of all the nations shall come, 
And I will fill this house with glory, saith Jehovah of hosts, 
. Mine is the silver, and mine is the gold, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
. Great shall be the glory of this latter house, 
Above the former (house), saith Jehovah of hosts, 
And in this place will I give peace, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 


PROPHECY III. 


Instruction and Encouragement. 
Cu. VER 


II.—10. On the twenty-fourth (day) of the ninth (month), in the 
second year of Darius, was the word of Jehovah in the 

11. hand of Haggai the prophet, saying, “ Thus saith Jehovah 

12. of hosts, Ask, I pray you, the priests concerning the law, say- 
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ing, If a man carry holy flesh in the skirt of his garment, 
and touches with his skirt bread, or pottage, or wine, or 
oil, or any food, shall it be holy?” And the priests an- 
swered, “No.” And Haggai said, “If one polluted by a 
dead body touch any of these, shall it be (thereby) pol- 
luted?” And the priests answered and said, “ It shall be 
polluted.” e 
. And Haggai answered and said, 
“ Thus is this nation, 
And thus is this people before me, saith Jehovah, 
And thus is every work of their hand, 
And whatever they offer them is polluted. 
- And now, I pray you, lay it to heart from this day and 
backward, 
Before the placing of stone upon stone on the temple of 
Jehovah. 
. From the times when one came to a pile of twenty (measures), 
And there were ten; 
(Or) came to a wine-vat to draw out fifty (measures from) 
the press, 
And there were twenty. ; 
. I smote you with blight, and with withering, and with hail. 
Even all the works of your hands, 
And ye (turned) not to me, saith Jehovah. 
. Lay it to heart, I pray you, from this day and upwards, 
From the twenty-fourth day of the ninth (month) 
To the day in which the temple was founded, 
Lay it to heart. 
. Is the crop yet in the granary? 
The vine, the fig-tree, the pomegranate and the olive, have 
not borne; 
From this day I will bless.” 


PROPHECY IV. 


The Safety of God’s People amidst the coming commotions. 
Ca. VER. 
II.—20. And the word of Jehovah was again to Haggai on the twenty- 
fourth (day) of the ninth (month), saying : 
21. “Speak to Zerubbabel, prefect of Judah, saying, 
I (will soon be) shaking the heavens and the earth, 
22. And I will overturn the throne of kingdoms; 
And I will destroy the power of the kingdoms of the nations; 
And I will overturn the chariot and the riders in it; 
And there shall fall the horses and their riders; 
A man by the sword of his brother. 
. In that day, saith Jehovah of hosts, ° 
I will take thee, Zerubbabel, son of Shealtiel, my servant, 
saith Jehovah, 
And I will make thee as a signet, 
For thee have I chosen, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Haggai is the first of the trio of prophets that appeared 
after the Babylonish captivity. Most of the prophets had been 
raised up before the exile. A few, such as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Habakkuk, and Obadiah, flourished near or during the 
captivity, but it was left to Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, to 
close up the solemn utterances of inspiration to the ancient 
church, and give us the Apocalypse of the Old Testament. 
This rearward position in the prophetic ranks invests these 
prophets with peculiar interest, and leads us to listen to their 
words with peculiar attention. The last words of any one are 
usually listened to with deep interest, but the last words of 
God to the church, before the incarnation, ought surely to have 
a peculiar interest to that church in every period of its sub- 
sequent history. And yet, for some reason, the interest that 
really belongs to them has not attracted to them the amount 
of study and attention that we would have anticipated. It is 
to aid in awakening, if possible, some fresh interest in these 
parting words of the spirit of prophecy, that we invite atten- 
tion to an effort to unfold some of their meaning. 

Of Haggai personally we know but little. The name means 
literally, “‘ my feast,” and throws no light on his personal his- 
tory, unless we suppose with Cocceius, that it was given in anti- 
cipation of the speedy return of the people from their long exile. 
The Jews have, as usual, a number of fabulous traditions con- 
cerning him,—that he was an eminent scholar, an assessor in 
the great synagogue under Ezra that restored the temple wor- 
ship, and settled the canon of the Old Testament, &c.; but 
the tradition that has received the most credence is that 
recorded by Epiphanius, that he was born in Babylon during 
the captivity, and came to Jerusalem when Cyrus (B.c. 536), 
permitted a portion of the Jews to return under Zerubbabel.— 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 23; Ezra i. 1, ii. 1.) The same writer also 
states that he was buried at Jerusalem among the priests, 
from which it is affirmed that he was of the family of Aaron. 
There is, however, no certain knowledge of any of these facts. 
We know only that he was a servant of God, and more than 
this is not needful to us, or it would have been revealed. 

The prophecy itself, however, compared with the historical 
books, furnishes us sufficient data for its interpretation. 

Sixteen years before the first public appearance of the prophet, 
the earliest movement toward a return to Palestine was made 
among the exiles in Babylon. Cyrus,in the yearthathe ascended 
the throne of Persia, B.c. 536, issued an edict summoning the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem, and rebuild the temple.—(Ezra i. 
1.) Accordingly, a number of the children of Judah, Benjamin, 
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and Levi, went up to the city of their fathers under the leader- 
ship of Zerubbabel and Joshua, the civil and ecclesiastical heads 
of the people. The work of rebuilding the temple was begun in 
the second year after their revival, when the foundations were 
laid amidst the shoutings of the young men and the tears of 
the old.—(Ezra iii. 10-13.) The work had proceeded but a 
little distance when the Samaritans began to interfere, and 
their offers of assistance being declined, they began to throw 
obstacles in the way and seek to arrest the work. During 
the life of Cyrus these efforts were unavailing, for his noble 
heart never swerved in its affection for the people whose sacred 
writings contained so wonderful a prediction of him.—(Isa. 
xliv. 28, xlv. 1, &c.) But as his days were cut short on the 
field of battle, these efforts were renewed under his successor, 
Cambyses (called Ahasuerus in Ezra iv. 6), and obtained a 
suspension of the work. On the ascension of Smerdis the 
Magian (called Artaxerxes in Ezra iv. 7-23), it was an easy 
task to obtain’ from so suspicious a usurper an edict prohi- 
biting the further prosecution of the work of rebuilding the 
temple and city. Thus the work lay for nearly fourteen years. 

Meanwhile, the first zeal of the people had grown cold. They 
found the land impoverished by the exile, and the task of re- 
building the temple, for which they had mainly returned, 
suddenly arrested by the schemings of their enemies. Dis- 
couragement and suspicion began to creep over their hearts. 
Scepticism gradually grew up in their minds, and, as a matter 
of course, worldliness and avarice soon became the predomi- 
nant traits of their character. Having no heart for the work 
of God, they easily interpreted the obstacles in their way as 
- 80 many divine intimations that they were not to engage in 
it, and turned to the greedy advancement of their own private 
affairs. Such was their condition at the death of Smerdis, 
and the ascension to the throne of Darius Hystaspes, B.c. 
520. As the force of the prohibitory decree of Smerdis ceased 
with his death, an effort was instantly made by Haggai, 
Zerubbabel, and Joshua to induce the Jews to resume the 
building of the temple. Opposition to this effort, by their 
old enemies, brought forth a decree from Darius, in the second 
year of his reign, formally re-affirming the original edict of 
Cyrus, and commanding the energetic prosecution of the work, 
which was according done, and the temple completed and de- 
dicated in the sixth year of Darius, B.c. 516. 

It was to urge the people to this work that Haggai came 
forward as a prophet of God, and co-operated with Zerubba- 
bel, the civil leader, Joshua, the ecclesiastical, and Zechariah, 
his fellow-prophet, who came forward, two months after him, 
to engage in the same great work. 
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The prophecies of Haggai are detailed with an unusual accu- 
racy. The first was delivered on the first day of the sixth 
month of the second year of Darius, B.c. 520, and the last, 
the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, thus extending 
through a period of not quite four months. Jerome, in his 
preface to this book, notes the fact that the prophet was co- 
temporary with Tarquin the Proud, the seventh and last king 
of Rome. 

The book contains four distinct prophecies. The first (chap. 
i.) was delivered on the first day of the sixth month, and re- 

roved the people for their apathy in allowing the temple to 
Tie in ruins. This call to duty was effectual, for, in twenty- 
four days afterwards, we find the people commencing the work 
of rebuilding under Zerubbabel. The second (chap. ii. 1-9) 
was delivered on the twenty-first day of the seventh month, 
and designed to correct the feelings of depreciation and dis- 
couragement that some of the people had in comparing the 
humble structure, then going up, with the magnificent fane of 
Solomon. As Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel had predicted 
for the second temple a greater glory than the first, some were 
doubting whether it was not wrong to proceed with a house 
that was so much inferior. To remove this reason or pretext, 
whichever it might be, he showed them wherein this greater 
glory would consist. The third (chap. ii. 10-19) was delivered 
on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, and removes an 
error under which they had been labouring in regard to the 
efficacy of outward observances, and promises them a blessing 
if they engage heartily in the work of rebuilding the temple. 
The fourth (chap. ii. 20-23) was delivered on the same day. 
with the preceding, and addressed to Zerubbabel, as the repre- 
sentative of the theocratic people. 

The style of Haggai is adapted to the nature of his various 
messages. When he exhorts, it is with pathos and sometimes 
with tenderness ; when he reproves, it is with burning severity ; 
and when he looks forward to the magnificent future, he 
kindles into poetic fervour. An intensely theocratic spirit 
seems to have glowed within him,—a spirit which, combining 
all that is purest of patriotism and all that is most powerful 
of piety, produced an earnestness of character as deep as could 
be developed in our nature before the coming of “God mani- 

fest in the flesh.” 

' The literature of this prophecy is very meagre. There are 
two English commentaries, “ Haggzeus the prophet ; where- 
unto is added a most plentiful commentary, gathered out of 
the publique lectures of Dr J. J. Grynceus, faithfully translated 
by Christopher Featherstone. London, 1586, 12mo.;” and, 
“An Exposition upon the Prophet Haggeeus, by James Pil- 
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kington, Master of St John’s College, Cambridge. London, 
1560, 8vo.;” but we have never seen either of them. In the 
commentaries on the minor prophets, such as Newcome, and 
those on the entire Old Testament, of which there are so 
many, Haggai finds, of course, a place, but one of no promi- 
nence, and is passed over with but little attention in most 
cases, Perhaps the best exposition of it ever given, all things 
considered, is that of Calvin. J. H. Michaelis, with his usual 
learning, piety, and copious illustration by parallel passages, 
gives much that is valuable. Rosenmiiller does not use the 
labours of Michaelis as unscrupulously in expounding Haggai 
as he does in Zechariah, and has furnished important material, 
as has also Maurer in his Grammatico-Critical Commentary on 
the Old Testament. In Hengstenberg’s Christology of the 
Old Testament there is a very elaborate discussion of four 
verses (chap. ii. 6-9), with a view to establishing the Mes- 
sianic interpretation. Trench, in his Hulsean Lectures for 
1846, takes Haggai ii. 7 as the ground-thought of the 
whole, stating as his theme,“ Christ, the desire of all nations;” 
but he simply assumes the correctness of this interpretation, 
and makes no effort to establish it by any critical investiga- 
tions. There is an excellent exposition of the book in Gerlach 
on the Old Testament; a work, the slight examination of which 
we have been be able to give in the German, induces a desire 
that we had a commentary in our own language that would 
combine, as admirably as that seems to do, profound scholarship 
and profound piety. Notwithstanding its strong Lutheranism, 
we are: disposed to regard it as one of the most useful works 
that the teeming intellect and criticism of Germany have 
produced, in its probable influence on the popular mind in 
that great and travailing race. These are the principal aids to ~ 
which we have had access, except those that are so commonly 
known as not to require an enumeration. 


EXPOSITION. 
PROPHECY I.—CHAPTER I. 
The Summons to Labour. 
ANALYSIS. 


I. The date of the prophecy, and the parties concerned in 
its utterance and reception.—-(Ver. 1.) 

II. The cavil of the people in justification of their neglect 
of the temple,—viz., that the time had not come to engage in 
a work requiring so large an outlay of time and money.— 
(Ver. 2. 

III. the emptiness of this cavil. If they had really been 
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too poor to build the temple, they would also have been too 
- poor to build such costly houses for themselves.—(Ver. 3.) 

IV. The call to a retrospection of their conduct, and the 
results of that conduct, as a reason for changing it, and en- 
gaging in the work of building the temple. 

(1.) Their neglect of God’s work had issued in evil to them- 
selves.—(Ver. 6.) 

(2.) Engaging in it would delight and honour God.—(Ver.8.) 

(3.) Persisting in their neglect of it, the past would re- 
appear in the future, and the curse of God rest upon all their 
possessions.—(Ver. 9-11.) 

V. The penitence of the people for their past neglect, and 
their determination to repair it by instantly beginning to pre- 
pare for building.—(Ver. 12.) 

VI. The gracious assurance of God that he was with them 
now in their returning obedience.—(Ver.. 13.) 

VII. The actual resumption of the work by the people, after 
making the necessary preparation of materials, &c., three 
weeks after the first call of the prophet.—(Ver. 13, 14.) 


NOTES. 


Cuap. 1. 1.—“ In the second year of Darius the king, in the 
sixth month, in the first day of the month, was the word of 
Jehovah in the hand of Haggai the prophet, to Zerubbabel, 
son of Shealtiel, prefect of Judah, and to Joshua, son of Joze- 
dek, the high priest, saying :” 

The prophecy is dated from the reign of Darius the king of 
Persia, because the overthrow of the Babylonish empire by 
Cyrus had made the Medo-Persian power predominant, and 
as the Jews had no king of their own to date from, they used 
the chronological notation of the power under which they were 
then in subjection. The Darius here spoken of is generally 
agreed by scholars to have been Darius Hystaspes. Darius 
being a common name to the rulers of Persia, as Pharaoh was 
to those of Egypt, and Cesar to those of Rome, other kings 
have been suggested as the one here alluded to, but the over- 
whelming preponderance of authority is on the side of the 
opinion above stated. The month here named is not the 
month of the king’s reign, as might be supposed from 
the adoption of that date, but the month of the He- 
brew year. We have retained the name Jehovah, instead 
of rendering it Lorp, because the sacred writers make a 
marked distinction between this name of God and every other, 
and a distinction that ought not to be concealed in the trans- 
lation. It is his covenant title, embodying in its structure 
the unchangeableness of his existence as the guarantee of his 
faithfulness to his people. See Exodus vi. 3. “In the hand” 
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is a Hebraism for “ by,” which we have retained as marking 
the purely ministerial character of the prophet in delivering 
the message given to him. It appears in the New Testament 
in Acts vil. 35; Gal. iii. 19. Zerubbabel in Ezra i. 8, v. 14, 
&c., is called Sheshbazzar, as appears from Ezra v. 16, where 
the same work is referred to Sheshbazzar that in chap. iii. 8 is 
ascribed to Zerubbabel. Sheshbazzar was probably his Chal- 
dean name, just as Daniel was called Belteshazzar.—(Dan. i. 
7.) The etymology of his Hebrew name is probably “One 
born in Babylon.” He is called here and elsewhere the son of - 
Shealtiel, but from 1 Chron. iii. 18,19, it appears that he was 
the son of Pediah, and that Shealtiel (or Salathiel, as he is 
there called,) was his uncle. The probability is, that owing to 
the death of his father, or for some other reason, he was 
adopted by his uncle, and commonly known in after life by the 
name of his adopted rather than of his natural father. Hence 
he is reckoned in the genealogies of the New Testament as the 
son of Salathiel or Shealtiel.—(Matt. i. 12 ; Luke iii. 27.) The 
LXX.., instead of ‘the prefect of Judah,” have “ of the tribe of 
Judah,” not only here, but where the same phrase occurs in 
ver. 14, and ch. ii. 21. Joshua (Heb. Jehoshua) is called Jeshua 
in Ezra ii. 2, &c.; and Jozedek is called Jehozadak in 1 Chron. 
vi. 15, where it appears that he was one of those carried / 
into exile by Nebuchadnezzar. The two leaders of the people 
are addressed as the organs and representatives of the people 
themselves. 

Ver. 2.—“ Thus speaketh Jehovah of hosts, saying: This 
people, they say, the time has not come, the time for the house 
of Jehovah to be built.” 

The name “Jehovah of hosts” indicates the universal 
dominion of God over all ranks of being in heaven and earth. 
There is something contemptuous in the abrupt expression, 
“this people.” The demonstrative pronoun here seems to have 
the force of the Greek ofrog and the Latin iste, as it is in Exod. 
xxxii. 1, &c., and gives a most emphatic exordium to the in- 
dignant reproof that was about to follow. The edict of Smerdis 
had not formally prohibited the erection of the temple, but 
only of the walls of the city. It is true that the temple was a 
part of the wall, and on this pretext the enemies of the Jews 
had arrested the work ; but it was a perversion of the terms of 
the edict, which forbade fortifications and not building for 
sacred purposes. But as these enemies had the power, they 
used it to accomplish their own ends, and as the zeal of the 
people began to cool there was no persevering disposition to 
resist this interpretation of the edict. But after the death of 
Smerdis the edict ceased to be binding, and it was the duty of 
the people to begin the work that had been so long suspended. 
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It would seem that the propriety of doing so had been mooted, 
but the people, who had grown cold in the service of God, were 
disposed to put it off to a more convenient season. And as is 
usual in such cases, they sought to bolster up this suggestion 
of avarice and unbelief by magnifying the difficulties in the 
way. As this work was a very great one, requiring large 
means, and they were comparatively poor, they pretended that 
then was not the time to begin such a work,—they must wait 
until their ability to do it properly was increased. They could 
thus veil their apathy in the service of God under the pretext 
of great respect for the work to which they were summoned, 
and so establish, for a time, a sort of truce between conscience 
and covetousness. But this truce was soon broken, and this 
veil torn off by the unsparing hands of the stern prophet. 

VER. 3, 4.—‘ And the word of Jehovah was in the hand of 
Haggai the prophet, saying: Is it the time for you, you! to 
dwell in covered houses, and this house to lie desolate ¢” 

This is the answer to the plea that it was not the time to 
begin God’s house because they were so poor. If they were 
too poor to build God’s house, they were too poor to build 
their own. But as they had not been prevented by this plea 
from building for themselves, it was no justification of their 
refusal to build for God. Hence the prophet sweeps away this 
pretext with an indignant outburst of vehement interrogation: 
“ Tf it is not the time for God’s work to be done, is it the time 
for yours? If you are so poor as to be unable to build his 
house, are you not too poor to build your own? Does not your 
lavish expenditure on your own dwellings brand this pretext 
with hypocrisy and falsehood?” The repetition of “ you” is 
taken vocatively in our English version. The LXX. and 
Vulgate do not notice it. We have taken it simply as an 
emphatic repetition of the pronoun, which is the common sig- 
nificance of this grammatical form. (See Nordheimer, § 865, 
3, a, for other examples of this construction.) The repetition 
is simply designed to make more emphatic the antithesis be- 
tween the people and God, and, therefore, more atrocious the 
preference that they gave to themselves, and also to express 
something of indignant scorn. We have rendered 0°38D, 
“ covered” rather than “ceiled,” because it seems to refer to dif. 
ferent kinds of ornamental and useful work about a house on 
the walls as well as on the roof, making it not only comfortable 
but also elegant, and placing these stately mansions in dis- 
graceful contrast with the unroofed, unwalled foundations of 
that house that ought to have been the noblest in the city. The 
LXX. has it “ vaulted-roofed,” the Vulgate “ ' panel-ceiled,” 
and the Chaldee, “‘ covered with cedar boards.” Henderson 
translates it “ wainscotted.” The general idea is that of a 
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house covered in and finished in an elegant manner, with 
covered wainscots, walls, and ceilings. 

Ver. 5, 6.—** And now, saith Jehovah of hosts, direct your 
hearts to your ways: ye have sown much, and been bringing in 
but little; ye have been eating, but not to being satisfied ; ye 
have been drinking, but not to being filled; ye have been put- 
ting on clothes, but not to being warmed ; and he who gathers 
wages, gathers wages into a purse with holes.” 

“To direct the heart,” is to ponder earnestly. The general 
meaning of the passage is, ‘‘ Examine and see whether you have 
gained anything by trying to overreach God in this way. 
Have you not lost? You have laboured, but-with little re- 
sult ; your food and drink have.not been sufficient to satisfy 
hunger and thirst; your clothes not sufficient to warm yous 
and your wages consumed so rapidly for the necessaries of life, 
that in the words of the proverb, they have been put in a 
purse with holes.” The verbs here used are infinitives, and 
have a finite form of the verb understood. The use of the in- 
finitive indicates that the action had been going on for some 
time. (Nordheimer, § 1020, 1, a.) The finite verb is omitted 
in Ezek. i. 14, where the idea of continuance algo is conveyed. 
The general idea is, that a careful examination of the past 
would show, that instead of cheating God, they had only been 
cheating themselves. 

Ver. 7, 8.—‘ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Direct your 
hearts to your ways. Go up to the mountain, and bring tim- 
ber, and build the house, and I will be honoured, saith Je- 
hovah.” 

Some think the mountain here meant was Moriah, but this 
would be an unusual mode of expressing it, and moreover, the 
reason given is inconsistent with this view; there was no 
timber growing on Moriah. Most interpreters understand by 
the mountain, Lebanon, from which the cedar for the first 
temple was brought ; but it seems hardly probable that the 
would be urged to do then what was a difficult work with all 
the resources of Solomon, and that if they had done so the fact 
should not be recorded. “To go to the mountain” seems 
rather to be an indefinite phrase, like “ going to the forest,” 
meaning not any particular mountain, but any mountain where 
timber was to be obtained. It is very likely that after the 
seventy years’ captivity, the mountains would be covered with 
a very dense growth of trees, making it easy to obtain wood 
for building purposes. “It,” refers to the temple, and not to 
the act of obedience in building it. That is referred to partly 
in the words (thus acting), “ I will be honoured,” é. ¢., my name 
glorified. The prophet thus sets forth the duty of obedience, 
and the results of that obedience as motives to it, viz., that 
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thereby God would be pleased and his great name glorified,— 
the highest motives that can actuate a pious heart. He then 
suggests additional motives from the results of disobedience : 
Ver. 9.—“ Ye looked for much, and behold (i came) to little, 
and ye brought it home, and I blew upon it. Wherefore? 
saith Jehovah of hosts. Because of my house which is deso- 
late, and ye are running every man to his own house.” 

The verb 28 with °§ means properly to turn towards any- 
thing for the purpose of looking at it, and the infinitive is here 
used for the same reason that it is used in ver. 6 (which 
see), to indicate a continued action. For the syntax of the 
preposition ?, see Nordheimer, § 1042, ii. 2. . The same idiom 
appears in the New Testament in the phrase “ to one flesh.” 
—(Matt. xix. 5; Eph. v. 31.) It designates that into which 
anything is converted. To blow on a thing is to scatter it 
and carry it away. To run to their own houses, is an idio- 
matic expression for devoting attention to them. The same 
idiom appears in Prov. i. 16; Ps. exix. 32. Indeed, we have it 
substantially in our own language when we speak of people 
running after any person or thing. The general meaning is, 
that their previous adversity was the result of their neglect of 
God’s work, and if they would avoid the adversity they must 
cease to be guilty of the neglect. This was then an additional 
motive to enforce the summons to labour. 

VER. 10.—“ Wherefore the heavens above you refrained from 
dew, and the earth refrained its increase.” 

By a bold personification, the heavens and the earth are here 
represented as refusing to grant their grateful gifts to a people 
so forgetful of the hand that made them both. It is as if they, 
all inanimate as they are, were more mindful of Jehovah than 
his own favoured people. 

Ver. 11.—“ And I called for drought upon the earth, and 
upon the mountains, and upon the corn, and upon the new 
wine, and upon the oil, and upon whatever the earth brings 
forth, and upon man and upon beast, and upon every work of 
the hands.” 

This verse enumerates in detail the curse that is mentioned 
in ver. 10, and brings to view the hand of God above and be- 
hind the material agents. The blind idolatry of nature that 
now prevails, and the worship of law that has so much sup- 
planted the worship of the lawgiver, was wholly unknown to 
the sacred writers. Behind the mighty organism they recog- 
nised the mightier hand that created and wields it at his will. 
And the poetry of the thought in ver. 10 is retained, whilst its 
piety is exalted. God is represented as calling for these mate- 
rial agencies, and they as running swiftly to do his bidding, and 
writing in withered fields and blackened forests those words of 
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warning that were uttered before by the mouth of his prophets. 
There is also a fine and striking contrast between the prompt 
and perfect obedience of these material agencies, and the sloth 
and disobedience of those into whom God had breathed a liv- 
ing soul. There is an alliteration in the original that we can- 
not transfer. The crime of the people was that they left the 
house of God desolate (27), their punishment was that their 
land was left to drought (27%). 

Ver. 12.—“Then Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua 
the son of Jozedek, the high priest, and all the remainder of 
the people, obeyed the voice of Jehovah their God, and the 
words of Haggai the prophet, because Jehovah their God 
had sent him; and the people feared before the face of Jeho- 
vah.” 

This verse describes the good effect that this solemn call to 
duty produced. They recognised the voice of God in Haggai, 
listened to him as a messenger from him, and moved by a holy 
fear immediately resumed the long suspended work of the 
temple. ‘ The remainder of the people” was not, as it would 


at first sight seem, the remainder of the people after Zerub- 
babel and Joshua were enumerated, but a general title for the 
whole colony. (See Zech. viii. 6.) 

Ver. 13.—“ And Haggai the messenger of Jehovah, spake in 
the message of Jehovah to the people, saying, ‘ I am with you, 


saith Jehovah.” 

“In the message of Jehovah,” means in his official capacity 
as a messenger or ambassador of Jehovah, with the authority 
of Him in whose name he spake. There is something very 
beautiful in the sudden change of tone manifest in the message 
of God. The people had not yet begun to work, but as soon 
as they showed a disposition to do so, the stern and reproving 
tone of God is changed for one of the most exquisite tender- 
ness. It is as if he hastened to forget their former unfaith- 
fulness, and to assure them that, in spite of it all, he was not 
only willing to be with them, but actually was with them as 
soon as their hearts turned towards him. This presence of 
God is regarded rightly as being the highest blessing that 
could be bestowed on them, and the surest guarantee of suc- 
cess. They had the same jealous enemies yet around them 
that had arrested the work before, but God assures them that 
now he was with them, and nothing should be allowed again 
to hinder the work. 

Ver. 14, 15.—“ And Jehovah aroused the spirit of Zerub- 
babel the son of Shealtiel, prefect of Judah, and the spirit of 
Joshua the son of Jozedek, the high priest, and the spirit of 
all the remainder of the people, and they came and did work 
in the house of Jehovah of hosts their God; in the twenty- 
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fourth day of the sixth month, in the second year of Darius 
‘ the king.” 

It will be seen, by comparing this date with that of verse 
1, that, three weeks after the first summons to work, the peo- 
ple were actually engaged on the walls of the temple. This 
interval was probably spent in collecting material, clearing 
away rubbish, and preparing for the vigorous prosecution of 
the work. The LXX., Vulgate, and other authorities, con- 
nect ver. 15 with chap. ii., with obvious impropriety. It is 
plainly designed to give the date of the beginning of the build- 
ing, and to show the prompt obedience that the people gave to 
the summons of the prophet. 

Although this prophecy was uttered for a specific purpose, 
it contains some truths of universal application, that may pro- 
fitably be pondered. 

1. Men are always prone to put religion off with scraps 
and leavings, and serve God with what costs them nothing. 
In the outward things of religion they are much more disposed 
to work for themselves than for God; and if they have time 
that cannot be otherwise used, or funds that are not very cur- 
rent, to give them to the treasury of the Lord, and if any 
larger expenditure of either is urged, to plead that “ the time 
has not come” to do this work. In the inward things of reli- 
gion the same spirit is shown. The young, the middle-aged, 
and the old, all alike procrastinate the great work, on the plea 
that “ the time is not come,” the convenient season that, like 
the horizon, recedes as we advance.—(Ver. 2.) 

2. Our expenditures on ourselves, whilst we pretend to have 
nothing for God, will bear emphatic and fearful testimony 
against us. The carved ceilings and costly ornaments will 
have a tongue in the day of judgment.—(Ver. 4.) 

3. No man ever gains any thing by trying to cheat 
God. He makes a fool’s bargain,—bartering a real good for a 
perishing bauble, and losing at last even what he gained.— 
(Ver. 6.) 

4. A careful pondering of God’s dealings with us, will 
often indicate to us God’s will regarding us. The events of 
life are the hieroglyphics in which God records his feelings to- 
ward us, the key to which is found in the Bible.—(Ver. 6.) 

5. Obedience to God is an advancement of his glory.— 

. (Ver. 8.) 

6. Disobedience to God will often, even in this life, issue 
in disappointment and disaster.—(Ver. 9, 10.) 

7. God has not abandoned the universe to the sightless 
action of general laws, but is so related to that universe as to 
be able to direct its laws to: the fulfilment of his purposes, 
whether in rewarding the good, punishing the evil, or answer- 
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ing prayer, without deranging or destroying the normal action 
of those laws themselves.—(Ver. 11.) 

8. True religion manifests itself in fearing the Lord and in 
obeying the voice of his servant.—(Ver. 12.) 

9. The presence of God with a man is the best blessing he 
can receive, for it includes every thing else.—(Ver. 13.) 

10. God is waiting to be gracious, and will meet the return- 
ing wanderer, even before his hand has begun the actual work 
of his service.—(Ver. 13.) 

11. Every good impulse, or reviving of religion in the 
hearts of men, is produced by the direct power of God, through 
the Holy Spirit.—(Ver. 14.) 

12. Obedience to the commands of God. will always end 
in a blessing, whilst disobedience will always end in a curse, if 
not in time, surely in eternity. 


~ 


PROPHECY II.—CHAPTER II. 1-9. 


Encouragement to Labour. 
ANALYSIS. 


I. Date of the prophecy, and persons addressed.—(Ver. 
1, 2.) 

I]. Discouragement of some because of the inferiority of 
this temple to that of Solomon.—(Ver. 3.) 

III. Encouragement to persevere in spite of this outward 
inferiority, because (1.) God was with them (ver. 4); (2.) his 
covenant was yet in full force; (3.) his Spirit was still with 
them, (ver. 5); (4.) this. house was to have a higher honour 
than its predecessor, in being connected with the magnificent 
unfoldings of the kingdom of Messiah, the coming of which 
was to be attended with great convulsions (ver. 6); but the 
result of which should be the homage of the heathen, and a 
richer adornment than gold and silver (which God could easily 
give it, did he think it needful, since it all belongs to him, ver. 
8); a glory above the glitter of all external splendour, even a 
glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and good will 
to men (ver. 9.) Hence, as the glory of the dispensation with 
which this temple was to be connected was not a mere material 
splendour, but a far higher and nobler majesty, the absence of 
this material splendour now should not discourage them in 
the work of building. 


NOTES. 


Cuap. 11. 1-3.—* In the seventh (month), in the twenty-first 
day of the month, was the word of Jehovah in the hand of 
Haggai the prophet, saying, ‘ Speak, I pray you, to Zerubbabel 
the son of Shealtiel, prefect of Judah, and to Joshua the son 
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_of Jozedek, the high priest, and to the remainder of the people, 
saying, Who is remaining among you who saw the house in its 
former splendour? And what do you see it now! Is not such 
(a house) as nothing in your eyes?” 

The Jews were accustomed to say, that there were five things 
in the first temple that were wanting in the second:—1. The 
sacred fire; 2. the shechinah; 3. the ark and cherubim; 4. the 
urim and thummim; 5. the spirit of prophecy. Besides these 
things, it was greatly inferior in external splendour. Hence 
when the old men, who had seen that imperial structure in all 
its magnificence, saw the humble building that was to take its 
place, they wept at the mournful contrast, and the founda- 
tions of the new temple were greeted with mingled sounds of 
joy and sorrow.—(Ezra iii. 12, 13.) These old men, with the 
natural despondency of the laudatores temporis acti, would sug- 
gest their doubts and fears to the younger and more ardent 
spirits that were engaged in the work. They would say, Did 
did not Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, declare that the new 
temple would surpass the old in glory? But is it not evidently 
inferior to it? What does this mean! Ought we thus to con- 
tradict the words of the prophets? May not we for our sins 
be forbidden to build this temple, as David was to build the 
preceding one? May not this want of means to equal the first 
temple be an intimation from God that we ought to wait for a 
worthier generation to engage in this work? Such queries 
suggested by the aged, whose counsels were always respected 
by the young, and whose inability to labour left them leisure 
for such mournful musings, were well calculated to weaken and 
dishearten the labourers. Hence, about a month after the 
work was begun, the prophet found it was necessary to coun- 
teract this discouraging feeling, and show the people wherein 
the true glory of this temple was to consist. Hence he comes 
forward to meet this feeling, often silently entertained where 
it was not openly expressed, and, as in the first prophecy, he 
begins by announcing to them their thoughts and words which 
he meant to correct. 

Ver. 4, 5.—“ And now be strong, O Zerubbabel, saith 
Jehovah, and be strong, O Joshua, son of Jozedek, the high 
priest, and be strong all ye people of the land, saith Jehovah, 
and work; for I am with you, saith Jehovah of hosts. (This 

. és) the word that I covenanted with you in your coming forth 

out of Egypt, and my Spirit remains among you; fear not.” 

These verses contain the call to persevering energy in work- 
ing for God, and the reasons for it:—1. The covenant that God 
had made with them in the past; and 2, the abiding of his 

Spirit with them in the present. As this covenant had never 

been repealed, to despair of God’s blessing when obeying his 





————— a, 
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command, was to give God the lie. And as this Spirit was 
the source of all strength, its continued abiding among them 
was a certain pledge of success. Ver. 5 presents some gram- 
matical difficulty in determining the exact construction of “ the 
word.” The most probable opinion is, that 8 here is used as 
designating the object of the verb covenant (Heb. Cut.), and 
that the whole verse is an expansion of the phrase, “I am with 
you.” (See Nordheimer, § 676; § 831, 5, a.) ‘I am with 
you, for I promised to be with you at the exodus from Egypt 
(Exod. xix. 5, 6, xxxiv. 10, 11), and that promise has never 
been broken, even in your times of adversity, for my Spirit is 
still with you.’ Cocceius finds in this verse the Trinity,—the 
Father speaking of the Word and the Spirit; but there is no 
reason for believing that “the word” here means any thing 
more than the covenant-formula by which God declared the 
Jews to be his own peculiar people. 

Ver. 6.—“ For thus saith Jehovah of hosts, It is yet only 
a little while, and I will be shaking the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land.” 

The first question, as to this verse, is the meaning of “ yet 
only a little while.” The difficulty has been caused by the 
translation of M8 as “ once,” and the use of it in Heb. xii. 27, 
—‘ Now this word, Yet once more,”—as if it referred to a 
single shaking, and laid stress on the fact that it was to be 
but once. That this is not the meaning of the passage in 
Hebrews, we will presently show; and that it is not the neces- 
sary force of the terms here, is also true. MO8 here qualifies 
“little,” in a most natural and obvious manner. “It is yet 
one little,” 4. ¢., but a single brief space of time, or, as we have 
rendered it, “ only a little,” in which ODS refers not to one act, 
as compared with previous acts, but to one brief period, as 
compared with many periods, or a protracted period of time. 
It, therefore, predicts not a single act that was soon to be 
done, but a series of acts that was soon to begin,—viz., the 
shakings of the nations. This also retains the normal signifi- 
cance of the participle “3%, which properly means not one 
shaking, but a continuance of shakings. (See Nordheimer, 
§ 1033, 2, a; § 1034, 1, 3, a.) 

But what are these shakings? They have generally been 
referred to the establishment of the New Testament dispensa- 
tion, from the text in Hebrews. This interpretation we cannot 
receive, because, 1. the designation of the interval before their 
commencement, as “yet only a little while,” leads us to look 
for a nearer future than five hundred years; 2. the force of 
the Hiphil participle here is properly to denote a continuance 
of shakings for an indefinite time; 3. the same phrase in verses 
22, 23, obviously refers to something outside of the Messianic 
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kingdom, and not inside of it, as we shall there see; 4. the 
usual meaning of this symbolical act is that of a visitation of 
vengeance on the enemies of God, and not an unfolding of his 
dispensations of mercy (see Isa. xiii. 13; Ps. lx. 4, &c.); and, 
5. the future establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom would 
not be as directly comforting to them as the nearer and more 
closely connected event to which the prophet alluded. This 
event was a speedy shaking of the social and political systems 
that were around and above them, before and beneath which 
they were in such dread as to hesitate about going forward in 
their work. That this fact would be an encouragement to 
them is obvious. They trembled before the consolidated power 
of Persia, and the craft of Samaria that might bring that 
power upon them again in restraint, if not in vengeance. The 
prophet assures them that they need not tremble, for in a little 
time this stupendous fabric would totter, and others be thrown 
up in its place. These, also, would tremble before new con- 
vulsions, and be shaken down in the mighty birth-throes of the 
future. Persia would fall before Greece; the four Alexandrian 
dynasties fall before each other, and before Rome; Rome herself 
before other powers; and thus the scaffoldings of the spiritual 
temple would be cast down as soon as their purposes were accom- 
plished. Now, as these powers were soon to be prostrated, the 
people of God need not fear before their enemies that were so 
soon to fall before them. This lays bare to us, then, the key to 
all history. God will allow men to rear the loftiest fabrics as 
individuals and as nations, but he will shake them down, that 
they may then seek for some immovable basis on which to rest. 

This is the meaning of Heb. xii. 26. The writer had been 
exhorting them to listen to the voice of Christ. This he en- 
forces by comparing the fate of those who refused to obey 
under the Old Testament, with that of the disobedient under 
the New. Then (at the establishment of the Sinaitic dispen- 
sation), only the earth was shaken to introduce it, but now 
heaven and earth, all things, are to be shaken. Everything 
that rests not on the Rock, Christ Jesus, shall be overturned 
and swept away. This, he adds (verse 27), is the meaning of 
this prophecy, “ Yet once more,” &e. It signifies the removal 
of these shaken things as mere created things, in order that 
men may be induced to run to the uncreated and immovable 
’ foundation that rests on a rock. And this it becomes them 
to do speedily, for our God is a consuming fire, and will destroy 
all that is not found built on this immovable foundation. 
Hence this passage is in exact harmony with the one before 
us. They both declare that God will unsettle and shake every 
earthly thing, private and public, that rests not on himself, 
and is not identified with his kingdom on earth. Now, as the 
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temple was the seat of this earthly kingdom of God, in spite 
of all its outward meanness, it would stand unharmed when all 
these proud dynasties had been swept away, and hence those 
engaged in its erection need not falter in their work. The 
force, then, of this declaration, for the purposes of the prophet, 
is very obvious, and confirms it as the true interpretation. 

Ver. 7.—“ And I am about to shake all the nations, and 
the beauty of all the nations shall come, and I will fill this 
house'with glory, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 

This verse declares the result of the shaking of the nations, 
and thus indicates the reason for doing it. The phrase "37 
D"27"92, is rendered in our version, “ the desire of all nations,” 
and is referred usually to Christ. This translation has been 
caused by that of the Vulgate, which renders it, desideratus 
cunctis gentibus, and has become so canonised in the language 
of the church, that it will not be laid aside without some re- 
pugnance. But there are very serious objections to it :— 
1, 1729 does not mean the thing desired so much as the qua- 
lity making it desirable; i. 2., beauty. 2. The verb “come” is 
plural here, and can only be properly construed with a noun 
in the singular when it is a noun of multitude. If 75} refers 
to the person of the Messiah, this construction becomes inex- 
plicable. 3. Christ, in point of fact, is not the desire of all 
nations, but rather their aversion. He is “a root out of a 
dry ground,” having “no beauty that we should desire him.” 
—(Isa. liii. 2.) Nor is it true that he was expected by all 
nations, even if the word could bear the meaning of expecta- 
tion, which is not the fact. 4. The next verse will not cohere 
with this one if we refer it to the person of Christ. 5. The 
LXX. and the older versions know nothing of this interpre- 
tation. The LXX. render it, “ the choice things of all 
nations,” and the Syriac, “every most desirable thing of all 
nations;” with which agree Calvin, Kimchi, Drusius, Vitringa, 
and others. Hence we take the phrase as referring to the 
good things of the nations,—all that was excellent among 
them, with especial reference to their wealth, and as predict- 
ing the same thing that is predicted in Isa. lx. 5 (marg. trans.) 
“the wealth of the Gentiles shall come unto thee;” also ver. 
11; chap. Ixi. 6, &c. In these passages, as in this verse, it is: 
predicted that the heathen would come with all their choicest 
gifts to the theocracy, or visible kingdom of God, of which the 
temple was then the seat. This prediction was not fulfilled 
until they were brought into that visible kingdom, but since 
that time they have been bringing their gifts continually. It 
is the gifts, the gold, and the toil of Gentiles that are now 
advancing that kingdom of God, which, although now extended 
far beyond Jerusalem, yet, at the time of this prophecy, had 
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‘ its visible seat and symbol in the temple. Hence, the whole 
history of Christianity is but one magnificent fulfilment of this 
prophecy. The temple is here identified with the theocracy 
as its visible symbol, and the future glory of the one linked 
with the present existence of the other. Hence the phrase, 
“ | will fill this house with glory,” is to be explained in con- 
nection with the preceding clause. The glory was not the 
coming of Christ to that temple simply, but the coming of the 
“beauty of the heathen,”—the conversion of the Gentiles to 
the kingdom of God, with the necessary results of that conver- 
sion. The temple is considered not as a mere building, but as 
the visible seat of the kingdom of God in its second great form, 
which was to be that of the Messiah. God declares, that to 
this new form of the kingdom he will bring the best of all 
nations, and will give it a glory such as never belonged to the 
gorgeous ritual that was kept up in the’ temple of Solomon. 
This thought is beautifully elaborated by Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 
6-18, which is almost a comment on this passage. To confine 
these predictions to the mere walls of the temple, is to cling 
to the mere letter and overlook the spirit. The temple was 
only valuable as the seat of God’s kingdom on earth, and the 
new temple as the place from which the new form of that king- 
dom should go forth on its glorious mission of conquest. Hence 
it was the highest encouragement that could be given them to 
labour on these walls, that thus they were labouring in the 
advancement of the kingdom of the Messiah, which one day 
would gather in all the choicest things of the nations of the 
earth. This passage, therefore, is precisely similar to such 
passages as Zech. vii. 9-17, viii. 9, 20, 22, &c., where the 
temple is taken in like manner as the symbol of God’s king- 
dom on earth, just as Christ, looking at it from another point, 
regarded it as a symbol of his body, when he said, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will build it again.” 

Ver. 8.—‘* Mine is the silver, and mine is the gold, saith 
Jehovah of hosts.” 

As gold and silver were to the Jews, with their Old Testa- 
ment forms of thought, the representations of God’s blessing, 
God promised to bestow them upon this temple when the 
beauty of the heathen was brought in. This was simply a 
symbolical promise to bless his visible kingdom with the 
choicest things, because those things were his. It is, there- 
fore, a reason for expecting them in future, and not a reason 
for withholding them in the present, as it is generally taken. 
They were, however, not the mere metals, but all the most 
precious things, the gold, silver, and precious stones of which 
Paul speaks in 1 Cor. iii. 12. 

VER. 9.—“Great shall be the glory of this latter house above 
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the former (house), saith Jehovah of hosts; and in this place 
will I give peace, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 

The glory referred to in this verse was explained above under 
ver. 7. The pre-eminent glory of the second temple was, that 
it was to be the starting-point for the New Testament form of 
the kingdom of God. The personal appearance of Christ was 
a part of that glory, but only a part, for it stretches over the 
entire unfolding of his glorious kingdom. “ In this place will 
I give peace,” is that promise of peace connected with the 
Messiah’s kingdom which is elsewhere proclaimed by the pro- 
phets. (See Isa. ix. 7, Ixvi. 12; Ps. lxxii. 17; Luke ii. 14, 
&c.) The seminal germ of this peace, is the peace that exists 
in every believing heart, being justified by faith; and when 
all hearts on earth are thus justified, there will be peace on 
earth and good will to men. The beginning of this blessed 
peace was from Jerusalem, and from that kingdom of God 
whose visible seat and symbol was the temple. For a beauti- 
ful unfolding of the greater glory of this latter form of the 
kingdom of God, see Heb. ix., x. 

This prophecy embodies truths of permanent interest, such 
as :— 

1. Men are prone to be deluded by externals, and to sup- 
pose that the absence of outward splendour is indicative of the 
absence of God’s blessing, forgetting that God often chooses 
the weak things of the earth to confound the mighty, that no 
flesh may glory in his presence.—(Ver. 3.) 

2. The presence of God with his people is sufficient ground 
for encouragement to work in his service, whatever be the ex- 
ternal difficulties, and sufficient comfort in distress, how great 
soever be the calamity.—(Ver. 4.) 

3. The covenant of God and the Spirit of God are the 
great grounds of hope to his people, in engaging in his service; 
and the promises made to the fathers may be pled by the 
children.—(Ver. 5.) 

4. The kingdoms of the world are but the scaffolding for 
God’s spiritual temple, to be thrown down when their purpose 
is accomplished.—( Ver. 6.) 

5. The uncertainty and transitoriness of all that is 
earthly, should lead men to seek repose in the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ.—(Ver. 7.) 

6. The various changes of life in both individuals and na- 
tions, are designed to lead them to bring their choicest 
offerings and dedicate them to God.—(Ver. 7.) 

7. The glory of the New Testament dispensation is the 
conversion of the heathen.—(Ver. 7.) 

8. The comparative poverty of the church is not because 
God cannot bestow riches upon her, but because there are 
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better blessings than wealth, that are often incompatible with 
its posséssion.—(Ver. 8.) 

9. The New Testament, in all its outward lowliness, has a 
glory, in its possession of a completed salvation through the 
atoning work ofa crucified Saviour, far above all the outward 
magnificence of the Mosaic dispensation.—(Ver. 9.) 

10. The kingdom of Christ makes peace between God and 
man, and in its ultimate results will make peace between man 
and man, and destroy all that produces discord and confusion, 
war and bloodshed on the earth.—(Ver. 9.) 


PROPHECY III.—CHAPTER I. 10-19. 
Instruction and Encouragement. 
ANALYSIS. 

I. The date of the prophecy.—(Ver. 10.) 

II. An appeal to the priests, as the authorised expounders 
of the law, to pronounce upon two general principles, embodied - 
in particular examples. 

(1.) A sanctified garment could not confer sanctity on an 
unsanctified thing by contact with it.—(Ver. 11,12.) (2) A 
polluted thing, however, could confer its pollution by such con- 
tact.—(Ver. 13.) In other words, a sanctified thing cannot 
confer purity on a polluted thing, whilst the polluted thing 
could defile that which was sanctified. 

III. The application of these principles to the people. They, 
with unsanctified hands, because hands that neglected the 
temple, had offered sacrifices to God, thinking that the sacrifice 
would sanctify them, which it could not by case 1; whilst, by 
case 2, they polluted the sacrifice, so as to make it powerless 
to avert the wrath of God.—(Ver. 14.) 

IV. But as their conduct was now changed, and they had 
returned to obedience, their pollution had ceased, and from 
the very time that the work was begun God would bless them ; 
a fact that they might rely upon, even though there was then 
no visible sign of it, owing to the season of the year; for if 
they were faithful to God, he would be faithful to them.— 
(Ver. 15-19.) 


NOTES. 


Ver. 10, 11.—“In the twenty-fourth (day) of the ninth 
(month), in the second year of Darius, was the word of Jehovah 
in the hand of Haggai the prophet, saying, Thus saith Jehovah 
of hosts, Ask I pray you the priests concerning the law, saying.” 

This prophecy was nearly two months after the preceding 
one, being the month Chisleu, or the moon of November-De- 
cember. The priests were the authorised expounders of the 
law.—(Lev. x. 11; Ezek. xliv. 23.) 
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The error of the Jews always had been, ascribing an inhe- 
rent efficacy to ordinances, like the opus operatum doctrine of 
Popery. They thought that the sacrifices they offered to God 
ought to have protected them before, and as they did not, 
they feared lest, even if they continued to work on the temple, 
they might have no efficacy now. The prophet designed to 
correct. this error, and, by showing the true reason for the 
failure of these ordinances to accomplish what the performers 
wished heretofore, to enable them to guard against such a 
failure hereafter. 

Ver. 12,—“ If a man carry holy flesh in the skirt of his gar- 
ment, and touch with his skirt bread, or pottage, or wine, or 
oil, or any food, shall it be holy? And the priest answered 
and said, No.” : 

“ Holy flesh,” was the flesh of a sacrifice. This answer was 
correct, for although the garment was made holy by the offer- 
ing, it had no power to transmit that sacredness any further. 
The principle is, that a holy ordinance or form (holy, because 
it envelopes divine things, as a garment wraps the flesh of a 
sacrifice), cannot hallow an unsanctified person or thing, by 
any inherent or opus operatum efficacy of its own. 

Ver. 13.—‘‘And Haggai said, If one polluted by a dead body 
touch any of these, shall it be (thereby) polluted? And the 
priests answered and said, It shall be polluted.” 

This answer also was correct. (See Mal. xix. 22.) In other 
words, a polluted person could confer his pollution on a holy 
thing, while a holy thing could not transmit its sacredness to 
a polluted person, Some translate Y52"820, “polluted in soul,” 
but improperly, for the pollution was of the body, not of the 
soul, being ceremonial, and “2, even without the preposition, 
means a corpse.—(Lev. xxii, 4.) 

Ver. 14,.— And Haggai answered and said, Thus is this 
nation, and thus is this people before me, saith Jehovah, and 
thus is every work of their hands, and whatever they offer 
there is polluted.” 

The prophet now applies these principles. The people 
thought that their outward observances ought so to have hal- 
lowed them as to secure the protection and blessing of God. 
He replies, No: for by case 1, they have no such power; for 
on the contrary, by case 2, you polluted them, having become 
unholy by your neglect of the theocratic work of building the 
temple. Hence God cursed you because of your disobedience, 
in spite of your offerings “ there” (i.¢., at the altar), and he 
will do so again if that disobedience is renewed. 

Ver. 15.—“ And now, I pray you, lay it to heart, from this 
day and backward, before the placing of stone upon stone on 
the temple of Jehovah.” 
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The Hebrew idiom, “ place your heart,” is very nearly analo- 
gous with our idiom, “‘ lay to heart,” both meaning an earnest, 
careful pondering. The meaning is, ‘ Call tomind your adverse 
condition before you began to obey the word of God, and look 
at the result of your neglect. You regarded them as mere 
blind misfortunes, or as proofs that God was indifferent to his 
people and his promise [see Malachi], whereas they prove the 
very contrary. God was simply punishing you for your sin.’ 

Ver. 16, 17.—* From the times when one came to a pile of 
twenty (measures), and there were ten, (or) came to a wine-vat 
to draw out fifty (measures from) the press, and there were 
twenty.” 

The disappointments of the husbandmen at that time are 
illustrated by the two staples of the land, wheat and wine, in 
both of which the ultimate yield was only about half as much 
as might have been expected. The word “ press,” 7S, seems 
not to be in place here. We would have expected “ vat” from 
the word “ draw out.” Hence some have taken it to mean a 
measure. The LXX. render it “ measure,” and the Vulgate, 
“a flagon.” The word only occurs in one other passage (Isa. 
Ixiii. 3), where it evidently means a wine-press, as its etymo- 
logy indicates, %® meaning to break or crush. Hence, as we 
have no evidence of any such measure as a purah among the 
Hebrews, we have retained its ascertained meaning in the other 
passage. The vat was probably considered only a part of the 
press. 

Ver. 17.—“ I smote you with blight, and with withering, and 
with hail, even all the works of your hands, and ye (turned) 
not to me, saith Jehovah.” 

“ Blight ” here means the blasting caused by a hot wind from 
the desert, and “ withering ” the yellow appearance that sickly 
grain presents when smitten with disease. “These external 
afflictions were not considered as calls of God to repentance 
until they were explained by the prophet. 

Ver. 18, 19.—* Lay it to heart, 1 pray you, from this day 
and upwards, from the twenty-fourth day of the ninth (month) 
to the day in which the temple was founded, lay it to heart: 
Is the crop yet in the granary? The vine, the fig-tree, the 


pomegranate, and the olive have not yet borne; from this day 
I will bless.” 


The interval is here specified which he wishes them to study, 
viz., from that day backward to the time when the first work 
was done in the second year of Cyrus.—(Ezra iii. 10, &c.) We 
have rendered 10> “to.” (See Exod. ix. 18; Deut. iv. 32; 2Sam. 
vii. 11.) 32, which usually means seed, also means the crop 
from which the seed is taken. (See Job xxxix. 12, (15); Isa. 
xxiii. 3.) The meaning of this allusion is, ‘There is no present 
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sign of the bestowal of these blessings, it being the month of 
October or November, but in spite of this you may trust the 
assurance of God, that what he has promised he will perform. 
From this time he will begin to bless you.’ 

Some of the truths taught us in this prophecy are,— 

1. Ritualism is the natural religion of the unsanctified heart, 
and the same tendencies to it that have created Popery in the 
New Testament existed also in the Old.—(Ver. 11-13.) 

2. Pollution is much more readily given and taken than 
purity. One drop of filth will defile a vase of water, many 
drops of water will not purify a vase of filth, ‘ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.”—(Ver. 11-13.) 

3. No tithings of mint, anise, and cummin, will compensate 
for neglecting the weightier matters of the law. Obedience is 
better than sacrifice. A pure hand is necessary to a pure 
offering.—(Ver. 14.) 

4. Men are prone to assign any other cause for their suffer- 
ings than their sins, yet this is usually the true cause.—(Ver. 15.) 

5. Disappointment of our hopes on earth should make us 
lift our eyes to heaven to learn the reason.—(Ver. 16.) 

6. Affliction will harden the heart if it is not referred to 
God as its author.—(Ver. 17.) 

7. Pondering the past is often the best way of providing for 
the future.—(Ver. 18.) 


8. We may and ought to trust God’s promise to bless us, 
even though we see no visible appearance of its fulfilment. 
“‘ The vision will surely come and not tarry."—(Ver. 19.) 


PROPHECY IV.—CHAPTER II. 20-28. 
The Safety of God’s People amidst the Coming Commotione. 
ANALYSIS, 

I. The date, the same day with the preceding prophecy.— 
(Ver. 20.) 

II. Zerubbabel addressed as the representative of the theo- 
cratic people, or the visible kingdom of God.—(Ver. 21.) 

III. Fearful political convulsions, with bloodshed.—(Ver. 
22.) 


IV. The safety of the chosen people who were represented 
by Zerubbabel.—(Ver. 23.) 


NOTES. 

VER. 20, 21.—‘ And the word of Jehovah was again to 
Haggai, in the twenty-fourth (day) of the ninth (month) saying, 
Speak to Zerubbabel, prefect of Judah, saying, I (will soon be) 
shaking the heavens and the earth.” 

During the interval that had elapsed since the prediction of 
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great political convulsions (in ver. 6-9), some fears had arisen 
in the minds of the people. They feared that so feeble a 
nation as Israel would be crushed amid the dashing and grind- 
ing of these floating and agitated masses against each other. 
They might think that religion would still exist, as it had, to 
some extent, in Babylon, but they feared that all their poli- 
tical and national integrity would be destroyed. It was to 
assure them that these fears were groundless that the prophet 
now comes forward. Hence he addresses Zerubbabel alone, 
and not Joshua,—he being the civil leader, and therefore the 
representative of the people in their civil capacity. Some 
consider Zerubbabel here as a type of Christ, but this is only 
true in a secondary sense. The theocratic people were, in a 
certain sense, a type of Christ, and he was the representative 
of that people. To suppose it merely a prediction of the Mes- 
siah, under the name of Zerubbabel, would be greatly to nar- 
row its significance and cut off the link of consolation that was 
necessary to adapt it to the time when it was uttered. It in- 
volves Christ, but in a far wider sense than simply his person. 

Ver. 22.—“ And I will overturn the throne of kingdoms, 
and I will destroy the power of the kingdoms of the heathen, 
and I will overturn the chariot and the riders in it, and then 
shall fall the horses and their riders, a man by the sword of 
his brother.” 

This verse explains in detail these predicted shakings, 
showing that they meant violent, and even bloody overturn- 
ings of the political organizations of the earth. The chariot 
is the war chariot. What these convulsions were, we have 
shown in considering ver. 6-9, which see. 

VER. 23.—“ In that day, saith Jehovah of hosts, I will take 
thee, Zerubbabel, son of Shealtiel, my servant, saith Jehovah, 
I will make thee as a signet, for thee have I chosen, saith 
Jehovah of hosts.” 

“In that day” is in the time of their convulsions. A signet 
ring was guarded with special care by the ancients, for it was 
the legal representative of the man himself. The prediction 
was, that amidst all these shakings the theocratic people would 
be safe, because they were chosen by God to evolve his great 

urposes of mercy to the world. Such was the fact, until 
hiloh came. And even since, they have been kept intact 
among all the changes, as if reserved for some great destiny 
in the future, when they shall be brought in with the fulness 
of the Gentiles. 
. This prophecy teaches us such truths as:— 

1. Great political convulsions may be expected in the future, 
as well as the past, because the same reason exists for them, 
—the ungodly nature of existing political forms.—(Ver. 21.) 
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2. Wars, revolutions, and tumults of nations, are all working 
out God’s designs of mercy to the world, by means of his 
church.—(Ver. 22.) 

3. Amidst all the convulsions of human history, the people 
of God are safe, the gates of hell can never prevail against the 
church. The past in this respect is prophet of the future. 
—(Ver. 23.) 

4. The best protection for any nation, the surest guarantee 
for its political existence, is a living, working church in its 
midst; for as long as the stream of national life carries the 
vessel in which Christ is carried, that stream shall flow on in 
safety. Sodom shall stand as long as a righteous Lot is found 
in it.—(Ver. 23.) 





Art. X.—The Religious Significance of Numbers. 


ALL that it will be necessary to premise respecting the 
authorities referred to in this article, can be stated in a few 
words. The symbolical character and use of numbers have . 
been most elaborately investigated by Bahr. His writings 
are classical upon this subject, and no discussion of it can be 
considered satisfactory, in which the facts and reasonings that 
he has brought forward do not receive their just measure of 
attention. In his ““Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus,” he de- 
votes to it an entire chapter of one hundred and thirty-six 
closely printed octavo pages, besides many occasional remarks 
scattered through the rest of the work. It recurs again in 
his later publication on Solomon’s Temple, in which he modi- 
fies to some extent the opinions formerly expressed. The 
views of Bahr are, with a few unessential alterations, adopted 
by Kurtz in an article in the “Studien und Kritiken” for 
1844, on the Symbolical Dignity of Numbers in the Taber- 
nacle. Professor Stuart has given, in an excursus at the 
close of his commentary on the Apocalypse, some fragments 
of Bahr’s principal chapter in a diluted state. Hengsten- 
berg’s ideas regarding it appear incidentally in the course of 
his various commentaries, particularly those upon the History 
of Balaam, the Psalms, and the Revelation. The change of 
sentiment which Hengstenberg has undergone in the interval 
of these successive publications, is very remarkable. From 
being an opponent of Bahr on the side of moderation, he has. 
run into an extravagance far beyond him. Vitringa, in his 
“ Anacrisis Apocalypsios,” or Examination of the Apocalypse, 
has entered into the question of the significance of the num- 
bers which oceur in the course of that book. Winer has also 
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given his views briefly upon it in his “ Biblisches Real-Wor- 
terbuch,” under the word Zahlen. The extended explanations 
of sacred numbers found in Philo, Josephus, and other ancient 
writers philosophically inclined, cannot be accepted as either 
rational or consistent, or as any thing but heaps of idle and 
arbitrary fancies. 

There is no small diversity of opinion respecting this sub- 
ject, both in the authors named, and in others who have less 
formally and largely spoken their mind upon it. Such is the 
measure of indefiniteness unavoidably connected with symbolic 
representation, and so much must be left to be mentally sup- 
plied by those who interpret it, that even where there is 
entire agreement as to the thing signified in the main, there is 
scarcely to be expected a complete coincidence in opinion as 
to the meaning of its minor features, especially where these 
are examined in their minuter details. It is the same even 
with figures of speech, metaphors, fables, allegories, and para- 
bles. Their general purport may be plain enough, but there 
will always be embarrassment and divergence of opinion, when 
the attempt is made to settle with precision all the particu- 
lars to which the significance extends. There is no palpable 
boundary separating the significant from that which is not. 
The former fades away so gradually and insensibly into the 
latter, that its termination cannot be evidently marked, and 
one will lose sight of it at a point where it can still, in the 
imagination of another, be more or less perceptibly traced. 

The numbers are, in any case, a very subordinate part of 
the Scripture symbols. The chief significance resides in the 
body of the symbols themselves, and not in their numerical 
relations. And yet it is not impossible that these may have 
their appropriateness and significance likewise. There have 
been not a few to claim that they have, and to imagine that 
they could discover a fitness and a meaning in them, such as 
would well repay the labour bestowed upon their study. With- 
out placing an undue estimate upon these investigations, and 
without putting’ confidence in all their results, we yet think 
them not undeserving of attention, both for the sake of the 
history of opinion involved, and because of some aspects of the 
subject which have a real importance in the interpretation of 
Scripture. Our aim, as we here forewarn our readers at the 
outset, is not to propound nor to establish a theory of our 
own, so much as to acquaint them with what others have 
thought and written upon the matter. 

The first questions to be raised concern of course the cha- 
racter and the foundation of the alleged use of numbers. 
What is meant precisely by sacred or symbolical numbers? . 
And what proof is there of a sacredness, or ideal significance 
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attached to some particular numbers rather than to others? 
Then having informed ourselves as to the fact, we shall be at 
liberty to ask after its reasons, and to search out the extent 
of its application. 

The grounds upon which the existence of numerical symbols 
is assumed, are a use of numbers pervading the Bible which 
cannot be otherwise than ideally explained,—a marked prefe- 
rence, so to speak, a partiality for particular numbers in sacred 
connections,—a recurrence of the same numbers too frequent 
and too uniform to be accidental and undesigned,—a use of 
them which cannot have arisen from necessity, from conside- 
rations of convenience vr symmetry, nor from the indefinite 
employment of them as round numbers; for why should seven 
be a round number rather than six or eight? The force of 
these considerations is enhanced by an appeal to the symboli- 
cal use of different numbers in many nations of antiquity 
besides the Hebrews, and by attempts to show how such a use 
might readily have arisen. 

But in order to exhibit these grounds in a more definite 
form, let us follow the leading of Bahr. He first comes in 
contact with this subject in explaining the draught of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. He has the advantage in his argument of 
coming with a presumption, gained from the symbolical cha- 
racter of the whole structure, that its various parts were sym- 
bolical. Not only the general plan of the building, and its 
furniture, but its materials and its colours, have all their sig- 
nificance and their appropriateness. ‘This granted, it is natu- 
ral to suppose that the same may be the case with the forms 
and numbers likewise. Then the minuteness of the specifica- 
tions is such, that unless explicable from their ideal import, 
they would border upon triviality. Why must there be just 
so many boards in the frame? Why must the covering con- 
sist of precisely such a number of pieces, and these fastened 
together by exactly so many loops and taches? This cannot 
be accounted for by any reasons of convenience, or of adapta- 
tion to the purposes for which the building was erected. It 
was not with the sole design of ensuring symmetry of form, 
or the preservation of architectural proportions. The religious 
structures and symbolic representations of the Hebrews, and 
indeed of the East generally, unlike those of Greece, were 
governed less by a regard for symmetry and beauty than by 
the desire faithfully to embody the religious conception, and 
that though the resulting form might be inelegant, or even 
grotesque. But apart from this, the minuteness of detail in 
things which would not in the slightest affect its appearance, 
cannot be thus accounted for. This is confirmed by the 
detailed measures given by Ezekiel in the closing chapters of 
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his prophecy, whose occurrence there it would be hard to ex- 
plain, even were they literal measures,—either reminiscences 
of the temple of Solomon, or prescriptions to guide in the con- 
struction of the temple of Zerubbabel. But as they demon- 
strably were neither, and the building described is an ideal 
one that never in fact was, nor was designed to be erected, 
these details must have an ideal significance, or none at all. 
Again, in Rev. xi. 1, 2, the measuring of the temple marks its 
sacred character; that which was to be given up to profana- 
tion was left unmeasured. 

If, now, it be conceded that an ideal reason must in all 
these cases be assumed, it is not enough to look for that in 
the bare fact of measuring by divine authority, while the 
numerical relations, discovered or enjoined, are left out of 
viéw as unimportant. The whole truth is not exhausted by 
saying that it was a matter of indifference what particular 
numbers were to have place in the Mosaic sanctuary; that 
the total of their significance lay in the fact of God’s having 
directed what they should be; that it was of no consequence 
whether one set of numbers appeared in the draught of the 
tabernacle or another, but only that the numbers, whatever 
they might be, should be divinely prescribed. This is part 
of the truth, no doubt. The tabernacle was to be a divine 
structure; and to mark this more evidently, the directions given 
were not merely general, but specific. The plan was given not 
simply in its outline, but in its minutest details, so that it 
might not need the most trifling human addition. All was 
designed of God. Just as the detailed prescriptions as to clean 
and unclean meats had the same end in regard to the every- 
day life of Israel, teaching by symbol what the apostle has 
thus translated into New Testament language: “‘ Whether ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” But there is a significance, it is claimed, lying back 
of all this, back of all considerations of adaptation and of sym- 
metry,—back even of the divine character to be impressed 
upon the structure. In the draught which God gave to Moses 
of this building, one class of numbers is systematically pre- 
ferred to all others. Every other end could have been answered 
as well, without so large a use of these particular numbers. 
But there was a propriety arising out of the symbolic concep- 
tions of the Hebrews, to which God adapted himself in this, 
as in the rest of the ceremonial institutions, that precisely 
these numbers, rather than any others, should predominate in 
that sacred edifice. 

A brief survey of the principal numbers of the Levitical in- 
stitutions will put the reader in possession of the facts, and 
will enable him to judge for himself of the necessity or appli- 
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eability of the doctrine of numerical symbols. Some of the 
numbers to be met with in other parts of Scripture, for which a 
similar explanation is proposed, will be exhibited subsequently. 

The sanctuary consists of three parts,—the court, the holy 
place, and the holy of holies,—all quadrangular, and set by 
the cardinal points of the compass; the last a perfect cube,— 
its length, breadth, and height, each 10 cubits. The taber- 
nacle proper measured 10 cubits in breadth and height, and 
3x10 cubitsin length. There were 4 x 12 boards in its frame. 
Over this were laid four coverings; the lowermost was com- 
posed of 10 pieces, 4 cubits broad by 4x 7 long, and joined 5 
to 5 by 5x10 taches. The second covering differed from this, 
in having its pieces 3 x 10 cubits in length. In the most holy 
place were the tables containing the ten commandments; four 
pillars supported the veil which separated this from the ad- 
joining apartment. In this stood three sacred vessels, the altar 
of incense, the candlestick with its seven lamps, and the table 
of shew-bread with its twelve loaves. The court was 10 x 10 
cubits long, and 5 x 10 broad, surrounded by pillars 5 cubits 
high and 5 cubits apart, with four pillars forming the entrance 
to it from without, and five the entrance from it to the taber- 
nacle.* 

In the temple of Solomon, the same arrangement and pro- 
portions were preserved, the measures only being doubled. 
The difficult question as to the height of the temple need not 
here be raised. The two cherubim of olive wood, set in the 
holy of holies, were each 10 cubits high, and 10 cubits between 
the tips of their wings; 10 candlesticks and 10 tables were put 
in the holy place, and in the court 10 lavers, 10x10 golden 
basins, and a molten sea 10 cubits in diameter and 5 cubits 
high, supported by twelve oxen, three facing toward each of 
the four points of the compass. The porch before the temple 
was twice 10 cubits long by 10 broad. 

The sabbatical system was a complete series of sevens. The 
seventh day of the week was to be kept holy; the first day of 
the seventh month was hallowed by the blowing of trumpets; 
the seventh year was a sabbatical year; and the 7 x 7th was 
followed by the year of jubilee. All Israel was required to ap- 


* Friederich, in his “ Symbolik der Mosaiechen Stiftshiitte,” maintains the idea de- 
rived from some expressions employed by Luther, that the sanctuary symbolises man, 
or human nature, as the dwelling of God’s Spirit ; and he, accordingly, undertakes to 
make out that the numbers of the frame and its coverings have their coun in 
man’s anatomical structure, In his view, consequently, they are significant in this 
sacred edifice, and contribute to its correspondence with that which it symbolises; not, 
however, ideally, but literally and physically. His palpably strange misconception of 
the intent of the entire building, and the forcing to which he is obliged to resort in 
the details, as well as the fact that there are other numbers no less remarkable than 
those of the tabernacle for which not the semblance of an explanation can be furnished 
on this method, throw his theory completely out of the question, and render it un- 
necessary to give it more than this passing notice, 
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pear thrice in the year before the Lord at the three great 
‘festivals. The passover lamb was to be selected on the 10th, 
and killed on the twice 7th day of the month, after which the 
feast lasted for seven days; 7 x 7 days were numbered from the 
passover to the feast of weeks, In the seventh month there was 
a cluster of sacred services. Besides the hallowing of its first 
day already mentioned, the great day of atonement occurred 
on the 10th, and after the twice 7th followed the feast of 
tabernacles, which lasted for seven days. The sacrifices upon 
this, as upon some other occasions, were multiples of seven; 
7x10 bullocks for the entire feast, and twice seven lambs for 
each day. Children were circumcised after they had completed 
their seventh day. Periods of purification from uncleanness 
were according to the nature of the several cases, seven, twice 
seven, forty, and twice forty days. When persons or houses 
were suspected of leprosy, they were shut up seven days, 
in order to a renewed examination. In their cleansing they 
were to be sprinkled seven times. -In sacrifices of more 
than ordinary solemnity, as that on the day of atonement, or 
one offered for the sins of a priest, or for those of the whole 
congregation, the sprinkling of the blood was repeated seven 
times. 

There were three orders of ministers in the sanctuary, the 
high priest, the priests, and the Levites. The priests were dis- 
tributed by David into twice twelve courses. One-tenth of all 
the produce of the land was given annually to the Levites, and 
every third year an additional tenth was bestowed upon the 
poor. Of the tithes which they received, the Levites were 
required to offer one-tenth to the Lord. They had 4x12 
cities assigned to them, with adjoining tracts of land lying 
four square, set by the points of the compass, and measuring 
10 x 10 x 10 cubits in each direction from the cities. Of these 
twice three were selected as cities of refuge. The sacred 
vestments of the priests were composed of four pieces; those 
of the high priest of twice four. The breastplate of the high 
priest was adorned with twelve precious stones, set in three 
rows of four each. In the consecration of the priests, which 
lasted seven days, they were anointed with the holy oil of four 
ingredients. The sacred incense was likewise compounded of 
four ingredients. Parts of four different creatures made up 
the cherubim. The legally prescribed encampment of the 
twelve tribes in the wilderness was a hollow square, set by 
the points of the compass, with the sanctuary and its mini- 
sters in the centre, and three tribes lying upon each of its 
four sides. 

It is not necessary in order to make out a case in favour of 
numercial symbols, that all the numbers which have been re- 
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cited should have an ideal significance. Many of them may 
have been, some very probably were, suggested by considera- 
tions of symmetry or convenience. But Loving all such out 
of view, there will still remain a frequency and regularity in 
the recurrence of a few favourite figures which cannot have 
been accidental. From these and similar facts gathered from 
other parts of Scripture, two conclusions have been drawn. 
The first is, that there are certain sacred numbers, or such as 
oceur with marked frequency in the religious institutions of 
the Hebrews, and to which the preference seems always to 
have been accorded, when there was no antecedent reason of 
convenience, necessity, or the like, for selecting another. This 
is generally admitted to be the case with seven, ten, and 
twelve. Bahr contends for more than these; so do others, as 
will be seen in the sequel. The second conclusion is, that 
there are specific differences and gradations among the sacred 
numbers themselves, peculiarities of signification, so to speak, 
or of usage belonging to each, which determine with some 
degree of definiteness the respective range of their employ- 
ment, and make one more suitable than another in its awn 
particular sphere. As instances, may be noted the tens in the 
measures of the tabernacle as contrasted with the fives of the 
court, and the predominance of seven in the cycle of sacred 
seasons. 

The complete proof of the symbolical import of numbers can 
however’only be furnished by their interpretation. If a con- 
sistent and rational explanation can be made of them, which 
shall be in constant harmony with the connection in which 
they are found, the matter is settled. Everything depends 
upon whether such an explanation is possible. The proof of 
the correct interpretation of symbols, as that of the answer to 
an enigma, lies in the appositgness and the adequacy of the 
solution itself. This requires, however, that we should first 
examine the meanings or ideal values attributed to these 
various numbers. And in order to this it will be necessary 
to institute an investigation into the reasons of this signifi- 
caney. Upon what is it founded, and whence is it derived ? 
Here we are met by several different theories. We may name 
them the historical, the typical, the speculative, the astrono- 
mical, the chronological, and the realistic. A formidable list, 
truly! And yet it may prove not to be very difficult, after 
all, to select out those of them to which we may most rea- 
sonably look for whatever significance the numbers appear 
to have. 

The historical theory supposes the sacredness of numbers to 
rest upon scriptural facts in which those numbers are promi- 
nent, and to which there is always a reference more or less 
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distinct in their religious use. The plainest instances of this 
_are twelve and seven. It is undeniable that twelve is often 
employed with designed allusion to the number of the tribes of 
Israel. From the duodenary division of this chosen race, 
twelve became the signature, so to speak, of the people of God, 
or of the church. It was this, as is evident, which determined 
the number of jewels in the high priest’s breast-plate. This 
is positively asserted in many other cases, ¢. g., Exod. xxiv. 4; 
Josh. iv. 1-9; 1 Kings xviii. 31. Under the employment of 
this number was couched an allusion to the twelve tribes. 
The loaves of shew-bread were to represent a combined offer- 
ing from all the tribes. The oxen under the molten sea, and 
perhaps the boards of the tabernacle, numerically represented 
the same thing,—they marked the sacred edifice in which they 
were found as designed for the worship of the twelve tribes. 
Bahr, though admitting all these facts, contends that there 
must have been some anterior reason for the sacredness of 
twelve,—some reason other than the bare historical one which 
made it appropriate that the chosen people should be a whole 
made up of twelve confederated communities: 1. Because a 
duodenary divisien of tribes occurs in other ancient nations 
also,—e. g., the Arabs in Gen. xvii. 20, xxv. 16, and in the 
time of Mahomet,—the ancient Persians, according to Xeno- 
phon,—and even the ideal state of Plato. 2. Because the 
tribes were always numbered twelve, although there were in 
fact thirteen. Bihr’s own explanation will be given below. 
Here it is sufficient to say that the number of Jacob’s sons 
was twelve. And although the two tribes springing from 
Joseph increased this number by one, yet this was balanced 
by the singular position occupied by Levi. Twelve tribes only 
received inheritance in the promised land. 

The sacredness of seven is quite as plainly due to the sane- 
tification of the seventh day at the creation. This is expressly 
declared in the fourth commandment to have determined the 
selection of the Sabbath day ; and upon this is evidently built 
the whole round of sabbatic institutions, governed as they are 
by sevens, throughout the whole of which the reference is plain 
to the primeeval rest of God. Consequent upon this is a further 
extension of its use. Asseven marked sacred time, it came to 
mark other sacred things. Hence the seven branches of the 
candlestick, and other uses of the number detailed above or to 
.be mentioned hereafter. And it perhaps deserves considera- 
tion, whether out of the employment of this number in the 
book of Genesis, may not be derived an argument of some im- 
portance in favour of the original institution of the Sabbath 
immediately upon the creation. The force of the arguments 
can never be successfully set aside, which are drawn from the 
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almost universal septenary division of time among all ancient 
nations,—the importance of a day of religious rest to the patri- 
archs, no less than to their descendants,—the distinct mention 
of the Sabbath before the arrival at Sinai,—the word “‘Remem- 
ber” in the fourth commandment,—the extended sabbatic sys- 
tem of the Mosaic law, seemingly implying a previously existing 
foundation upon which it was based,—and the explicit testimony 
of Gen. ii. 3. But it may be worth inquiring whether the ante- 
Mosaic sacredness of seven is not an additional argument to 
be co-ordinated with the foregoing. We shall not dwell upon 
this here, but only refer, in passing, to the antediluvian evi- 
dence of its sacredness in the sevenfold vengeance to be taken 
of the slayer of Cain, and the seventy and seven-fold boasted 
of by Lamech; then the septenary division of time in the days of 
Noah,—the seven clean beasts and birds he took with him into 
the ark,—circumcision in the family of Abraham performed - 
after the seventh day,—seven ewe lambs taken to witness the 
oath made with Abimelech,—the constitution of the Hebrew 
language itself, in which “ swear ” and “ seven” have a common 
etymology ; not to mention cases in which its religious use is 
less apparent, as the seven years which Jacob served for Leah, 
and seven again for Rachel, the seven times he bowed himself 
to Esau, and the sevens of Pharaoh’s dreams. 

The explication of other numbers upon this theory is less 
evident and satisfactory. Ten might be referred to the ten 
plagues of Egypt, or the ten commandments; but the sacred- 
ness of the number is more easily explained as the cause than 
as the effect in these cases. The speculative theory seems to 
offer the best solution here. Hengstenberg, after denying in 
his “ Bileam,” p. 90, the symbolic character of three, and speci- 
fically that it had such a character in the sacerdotal blessing 
(Num. vi. 22), in his later writings finds evidences of its saered- 
ness almost without limit, and makes it the number of the 
blessing.* We confess, however, that we are unable to see in 
the instances adduced by him or by others, the evidence of any- 
thing more than a rhetorical or a graditative employment of 
the number three. And we do not see why his own previous 
appeal to Jer. vii. 4, xxii. 29; Ezek. xxi. 27, does not remain 
valid against his later conclusions. Nor, to our mind, is there 
any more proof of the symbolical character of the number in 
the three successive compartments of progressive sacredness 
forming the sanctuary, than there are in the three ordinary 


* In his preliminary remarks upon Ps, xxvi. and xxvii., Hengstenberg recites what 
he at that time held to be “all the significant numbers of the Old Testament,”—twelve, 
the number of the covenant people; ten, the signature of completeness; seven, the 
signature of the covenant; and three, the number of the blessing. In his “ Commen- 
tary on the Revelation,” he not only adds the number four, but adopts regarding it 
the opinion of Bahr, which he had before distinctly repelled, that it is the signature 
of the earth.—(See on Rev. iv. 6.) 
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degrees of comparison. The only cases in which we are dis- 
posed to think it significant, are those in which it appears in 
immediate connection with the divine names, ¢.g., in the sacer- 
dotal blessing, that pronounced by Jacob upon Joseph (Gen. 
xlviii. 15, 16), or the thrice holy of Isa. vi. 3. There may be 
in passages like these, obscure intimations of the doctrine 
elsewhere taught in the Old Testament, and clearly revealed 
in the New, of a trinity of divine persons. But the proof seems 
to be wanting of anything beyond this, of any extended use of 
the number with designed allusion, whether to the Divine 
Being (Bahr), his blessing (Hengstenberg), or the secret mys- 
tery of his nature (Lampe*), or even a more vague and gene- 
ral employment of it in sacred connections. 

Vitringa may be taken as the representative of the typical 
theory. An inordinate fondness for types is a well-known 
characteristic of this learned and able expositor, and it has 
frequently betrayed him into extravagant and fanciful views, 
The strong conviction which he entertained of the intimate 
connection between the two dispensations, led him into the 
belief that everything in the Old Testament bore a designed 
relation to something which was to appear in the New. This 
same idea governed his explanation of at least one of the 
sacred numbers, viz., seven. His views regarding it are given 
at considerable length in his comment upon Rev. i. 20. He 
contends that there is always involved in it, wherever it occurs, 
in the Old Testament and in the New, a mystical reference to 
the seven periods through which the church of Christ is to 
pass before the end of all things, as set forth in the seven 
mystical churches of Asia, and the seven seals; a view, the 
adoption of which, he thinks, will “ shed immense light” upon 
the typical institutions of the old economy, and the various 
passages of Holy Writ in which this number is mentioned or 


* See Comment. in Joannem vi. 67. In this passage, which we make no apology 
for quoting at length, it will be perceived that Lampe gives to both three and four 
ideal meanings. He agrees with Vitringa in attributing to seven a typical sense, and 
with Bahr in making the composition of twelve and seven from three and four signifi- 
cant, while as to the primary sacredness of twelve, he adopts the historical view stated 
above. ‘Collegium Apostolorum frequenter in historia Evangelica dicitur of 3é3sce 
non solum propter numerum quem conficiebant, sed etiam propter singulare mysterium 
quod sub eorum duodenario latet, quod ipse servator innuit Matt. xix. 28, nem 
quod hic numerus respondeat xii. patriarchis, filiis Jacobi, totidem tribuum Israelis 
capitibus, quorum antitypus erant apostoli, filii Israelis mystici, fundamenta et capita 
totius populi Dei in N. T. et eapropter per duodenarium fontium in Elim, gemmarum 
in pectorali Pontificis maximi, duodecim lapides in Jordane erectos, duodecim boves 
maris zenei etc. prefigurati. Unde universa Ecclesia N. T. toties in Apocalypsi per 
duodenariorum duplicationem et in unum corpus cum Ecclesia V. T. collecta per duo- 
denarium duplicatum seu xxiv. presbyteros respoudentes eph iis Sacerdotum et 
Levitarum, recensetur. Nec sine mysterio esse videtur, quod duodenarius constet 
ternario per quaternium multiplicato, cum non solum ternarius et quaternarius con- 
ficiat septenarium, omnes periodos ecclesi tentem, sed etiam ternarius respon- 
deat Trinitati, quaternarius Ecclesie per quatuor partes orbis terrarum disperse. 
Divisio enim duodenarii in ternarios et quaternarios mysticos fundata est tum in cas- 
trametatione Num. ii. tum in portis Hierosolyme secundum Ezechielem xviii, 31-34, 
distinctis, quarum 3%aee Spiritus Sanctus Apoc. xxi, 13 non obscure innuit.” 
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alluded to. He admits that in the Sabbath there is a comme- 
moration of the creation, but argues that the Old Testament, 
as a whole, is not commemorative of the past, but typical of 
the future; and that every thing centres, not in the old work 
of the original creation, but in the promised creation of a new 
heavens and a new earth, in the grander work of redemption 
to be consummated under the new economy; and in this latter, 
not in the former, he would seek the antitype of every Old 
Testament fact and institution. Ifthe basis upon which this 
explanation rests were more secure, it might deserve to be 
further inquired into. But are any such seven periods cer- 
— predicted of the Christian church ? 

hether Vitringa extends this theory to other numbers, is 
not so clear. He says of ten (Rev. ii. 10), that it is a num- 
ber “absolutus et perfectus,” but without giving the grounds 
upon which in his view its perfection rests. It is hard to see 
what typical reference it could be imagined to have. Of twelve 
he says (Rev. xiv. 1), that it exhibits the church founded upon 
the doctrine of the twelve apostles, the true antitype of the 
old Jewish church, divided into twelve tribes. 

The speculative theory has been most ably presented and 
advocated by Bahr, and after him by Kurtz. It proceeds upon 
the supposition that there is an ideal signification inherent in 
numbers themselves, and not derived to them from any sub- 
ject to which they belong, and with which they have been 
associated,—one which follows from the universal and neces- 
sary laws of the human mind acting upon simple numerical 
relations. This obliges them to seek the same essential ideas 
in the numerical symbols of all nations, only modified in their 
character and applications by the nature of the system in which 
they are each time found. Bahr largely substantiates this 
view by the testimony of ancient writers, particularly the Py- 
thagoreans and the later Platonists, into whose philosophy 
speculation upon the abstract nature of numbers so largely 
entered. To our mind, the scheme is for the most part the 
merest fancy, even as regards the explanation of the numbers 
of the heathen mythology and worship, and wholly foreign 
to the Mosaic system and the scriptural system generally, in 
which its subtleties and refinements find not the slightest 
countenance, expressed or implied.* 

Bahr’s view of the matter, as nearly as we can state it in a 
brief compass, is this: —Two awakens the idea of division, of 


* Vitringa’s pithy reply to this theory is (Anacrisis, p. 43),— An res sunt propter 
numerum, num potius numerus propter res? .. . . Certe cum numerus mera sit col- 
lectio unitatum, unitas vero unitate non sit per se przestantior, nulla etiam numeri 
hujus (7) per se prz alio erit precellentia.” The arguments by which it is supported 
he calls,—“ Ineptas subtilitates, quze si subjicerentur rigidiori examini vel sanum sen- 
sum non darent, vel discusew abirent in fumos.” 
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opposition, of contrast. This duality is removed by the addi- 
‘tion of another unit which mediates, as it were, between the 
previously divided parts. Thus arises a fresh unity, not like 
that of the uncompounded monad in which there was no oppo- 
sition, and no contrast to reconcile, but a higher and more 
perfect unity, with contrarieties reconciled and differences set 
at rest. A perfect whole is conceived as consisting of three 
parts,—beginning, middle, end. So time has its three divi- 
sions,—past, present, future; and space its three dimensions, 
—length, breadth, thickness. The triangle is the simplest of 
all rectilinear figures. Now, as the idea of the Deity is the 
most perfect of all ideas, and it is to the Deity that perfect 
existence exclusively belongs, three is the divine number, the 
signature of that Being who is, and was, and is to come.* 
This use of the number he traces not only in the triad of the 
Hindus, but among the Chinese and other oriental nations, 
the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Northmen, and even some 
American tribes. Compare, in the classical mythology, the 
three-forked lightning of Jupiter, the trident of Neptune, the 
three-headed dog of Pluto, the tripod of Apollo, the three 
Fates, three Furies, three Graces, thrice three Muses, &c. 
In the Mosaic tabernacle, there are found no triangular forms, 
as there are again and again in heathendom, as symbols of 
the Deity. This would have been in direct contravention of 
the Mosaic statute to make no visible representation of God. 
It is not until the times of the Cabbala, that we find this use 
of the triangle among the Jews. But things bearing a divine 
character, and specially devoted to God, occur in triplets. 

As four proceeds from three, so the world from God ; this, 
therefore, is the number of the world. The same appears, too, 
from the constitution of the world, its four elements, four car- 
dinal points, four seasons. As the world is that in which the 
Deity reveals himself, four becomes the number of divine reve- 
lation: hence the four-sided figure of the Mosaic altars and 
of the sanctuary, as the seat of revelation; and the holy of 
holies, whence God communed with Moses, was a cube, each 
side of it a perfect square.+ 

Three and four combined make seven, the signature of the 
union of God and the world. In the heathen symbols this has 
to do with mere cosmical relations and the harmony of the 
universe. In the Mosaic system it suggests the covenant rela- 
tion between God and his chosen people, and may be affixed 


* Compare Scheettgen’s Hore Heb. et Talmud, on Rev. i. 4, 

+ The square figure of the temple and of the New Jerusalem, according to Vitringa, 
p. 899, and Hiivernick (Comment. Zum Ezech. p. 691), suggests the ideas of firmness 
and regularity. According to Bihr, the tabernacle was set by the points of the com- 
pass, so as to correspond with God’s dwelling in the universe, which it mediately re- 
presented; according to Keil and to Kurtz, to symbolise the future extension of the 
kingdom of God over all the earth, ‘ 
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to any thing specially belonging to that covenant,—its preser- 
vation, &c; hence its connection with circumcision, the Sab- 
bath, sacrifices, purifications. Twelve is formed from the same 
numbers, not by addition but by multiplication. It is a four, 
conditioned, inhabited by the three,—a totality in which God 
is, and in which he reveals himself. In Scripture symbols it is 
the signature of the covenant people, and is best illustrated by 
the encampment in the wilderness, in the form of a square with 
three tribes on each side, and God’s tabernacle in the midst. 

Ten closes the series of units; all numeration is but a con- 
stant succession of decades. Ten thus represents the whole 
numerical system, and becomes in consequence the symbol of 
completeness. It represents a system of units, forming together 
one entire, complete, and perfect whole. Hence the ten avatars 
of India, the ten spheres of Pythagoras, the ten periods of the . 
Etruseans, the ten sephiroth of the Cabbalists, &c. The ten 
commandments form a complete rule of duty; the judgments 
upon Egypt ran their fearful course in ten successive plagues. 
Hence, too, tithes; the sum of a man’s possessions is reckoned 
ten, of which he gives the first part to God in token of grateful 
acknowledgment to Him from whom he has received the whole. 
The explanation which Bahr has given of the significance of 
this number is the obvious one, bating a refinement of specu- 
lation in which it is impossible to follow him. The decimal 
division of numbers prevailing among all nations is the basis 
of all that is significant in ten. But as for any “ universal 
laws of thought,” which lie behind this, and require that man- 
kind should count by tens rather than by nines or twelves, 
these belong to the inepte subtilitates, Great as is the con- 
tempt in which the opinion is held both by Bahr and Kurtz, 
we shall have to confess ourselves guilty of the flatness of those 
who think that the ten fingers of the human hands have deter- 
mined the number of the digits, as their very name implies. 
We have, however, quite as little respect for the notion of 
Grotius, for which Friederich, who follows him, cites Prov. vii. 
3, that the number of the commandments was ten, in order 
that the people might recite them upon their fingers, and 
thereby impress them upon their memory, as we have for the 
no less strange idea of Kurtz, that in the creation of man 
those immutable laws of thought were regarded which deter- 
mine him to count by tens, and ten fingers were given him to 
correspond. 

Five set over against ten represents perfection, as it were, 
half attained. It is the number of relative imperfection. Hence 
the fives of the court, as compared with the corresponding tens 
in the measure of the tabernacle. 

The astronomical view refers seven and twelve to the seven 
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planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac. The chronological 
derives their sacredness from the twelve months in the year, 
and the seven days in each lunar phase. The realistic seeks 
the meaning of the sacred numbers in the various physical 
relations or phenomena, celestial and terrestrial, into which 
they enter,—e. g., seven is found in the septentriones, the 
pleiades, the musical sounds, the Greek vowels, the climacteries, 
&c. These three views, either singly or combined, are com- 
monly regarded as exhibiting the sources of all sacredness in 
numbers among the heathen. Winer would thus explain the 
mystic use of seven among the Hebrews, but is prevented from 
thus explaining twelve by the indubitable historical ‘evidence 
of the existence among them of twelve tribes. If the seven 
days of creation had been to him equally indubitable, he would 
no doubt have felt that it was quite as unnecessary to assume 
any other ground than this of the sacredness of seven. It is 
surprising to find even Hengstenberg partially falling in with 
these views, and claiming that the Hebrews derived their ideal 
use of numbers from the heathen. If the historical grounds of 
sacredness, in the case of seven and twelve at least, were not 
so plain, and were not expressly asserted to be the true ones; 
and if symbols drawn from the physical features of the uni- 
verse, however familiar to heathenism, were not totally un- 
known to the Scriptures, such a view would be more pardonable. 
We cannot but think that, in the utterance of such an opinion, 
Hengstenberg must have been biassed by the comparisons 
which he had recently been instituting between the things of 
Israel and those of heathen Egypt, and the anxiety with which 
he had been grasping after analogies as proofs of the true 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. 
It is chiefly the numerical relations of the Levitical institu- 
tions which have been exhibited hitherto. It is time now to 
ask what light can be thrown upon this subject from other 
parts of Scripture. We have looked a little at the beginning 
of the sacred volume, let us now pass at once to its close. 
That the book of Revelation is largely symbolical, all admit. 
Much of it, most of it, if not all of it, must be so explained. 
It cannot by possibility be literal. This creates a presump- 
tion that its numbers, too, may have a mystical value. The 
symbols of this book are also, in great part, borrowed from 
the Old Testament. Much of its language, many of its ideas, 
find their basis there. There are no heathen symbols in it, 
as can be shown, not even the palms in the hands of the re- 
joicing multitude before the throne. There are the mystical 
tribes of Israel, the song of Moses, the tree of life, the lamb 
slain, the ark of the covenant, the feast of tabernacles. All 
this favours the impression that laws of interpretation derived 
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from the Mosaic symbols will be valid here. Still further, 
many of the numbers of the Revelation, it must be admitted, 
can have no other than an ideal application. The number 
sealed of each of the tribes cannot be a literal number, whether 
understood exactly or approximately. If it have any signifi- 
cation whatever, it must be a mystical signification. The 
measures of the New Jerusalem cannot be literal numbers. 
And even those interpreters by whom the numbers designating 
time are subjected to computation, reckon them, not literally 
as they stand, but by principles and»methods which have 
quite as much need of proof to establish their correctness as 
the symbolical view of the subject has.* And that mode of 
calculating the number of the beast from the numerical powers 
of letters, which,-without intending any disrespect, we may 
call semi-cabbalistic, has, to say the least, quite as strong a 
presumption against it, and quite as little analogy from the 
Scriptures in its favour, and perhaps no more that is satisfac- 
tory and convincing in the result, than a symbolic understand- 
ing of it would have. The ten horns of the beast are very 
commonly interpreted of precisely ten kingdoms, and yet there 
is great diversity in their enumeration. We must not be un- 
derstood to be the advocate of any theory. We do not set 
up to be an interpreter of the book of Revelation. We have 
no desire further than to lay the facts before the reader, un- 
biassed by prepossessions and foregone conclusions, and to 
gain for the symbolical system a candid hearing. 

The prominence of the number seven in this book is parti- 
cularly marked. There are seven churches of Asia, seven 
stars, seven golden candlesticks, seven spirits of God, the lamb 
with seven horns and seven eyes, the book with seven séals, 
seven angels with seven trumpets, seven thunders, seven vials 
with the seven last plagues, the earthquake destroying seven 
thousand men, the beast and the dragon having each seven 
heads and ten horns. The witnesses prophecy in sackcloth 
the half of seven years, and lie unburied the half of seven days. 
The half of seven years also marks the woman’s stay in the 
wilderness, the continuance of the beast, and the trampling of 
the holy city under foot by the Gentiles. Interpreted sym- 
bolically, this says that the duration of the enemy’s triumph 
is measured, and that by a broken number; the half of seven, 

* That even English divines of learning and ability are not so much at one upon 
this point as seems to be commonly taken for granted, at least in America, may 
be seen from the following remarks of Browne, in his “ Ordo Seclorum, or Chronology 
of the Holy Scriptures,” p. 24:—‘“*I earnestly disclaim and protest against all at- 
tempts at calculating the times which are yet future. Notwithstanding the defer- 
ence due toa few venerated names, I am bound to declare my conviction that all 
such attempts are alike futile and presumptuous. The jg in particular 
which makes the pg assigned by iel and St John, of 1260 and 2300 days, to 


be that number of years, is a mere fiction, proved to have been invented at first by 
heretics, and since adopted chiefly as a weapon of controversy.” . 
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after the analogy of the half of ten, symbolising what is in- 
complete and transitory. 

Twelve appears everywhere appropriately as the number of 
God’s people, of the church. The twice twelve elders before 
the throne represent the church of both dispensations; twelve 
thousand of each of the twelve tribes are sealed as God’s elect. 
The woman symbolising the a of God wears a crown of 
twelve stars. The redeemed on Mount Sion are 12 x 12 thou- 
sand. The New Jerusalem, imaging forth the perfect church, 
bears the appropriate number in every possible way. Upon 
its gates, surmounted by twelve angels, are inscribed the 
names of the twelve tribes. Its twelve foundations bear the 
names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. Its length, and 
breadth, and height, are each twelve thousand cubits, consti- 
tuting it a perfect cube like the holy of holies, God’s immediate 
dwelling-place in both the tabernacle and the temple. Its 
wall measures 12 x 12 cubits; its gates are twelve pearls; and 
the tree of life within it bears twelve manner of fruits. On 
the other hand, the beast which made war upon the church is 
marked with the half or broken twelve, which is thrice repeated, 
666, to carry the idea to its utmost intensity; there is thus 
intimated, in spite of his seeming victory, his essential inferio- 
rity to the true people of God.* 

Other numbers are less conspicuous and pervading in their 
use. The tenth part of the great city fell in the earthquake, 
the locusts had power to torture men the half of ten months, 
the broken number here again denoting imperfection and limi- 
tation. The number of the horsemen under the conduct of 
the four angels bound in Euphrates, is, in the judgment of 
Vitringa, made up from a peculiar combination of ten and 
three. Three successive multiplications, first of ten into itself, 
then of each successive product into itself, will yield as their 
result the number as it appears in a few manuscripts, or the 
half of the number as it is in the received text; the whole con- 
veying the idea of the most perfect multitude, an immense, in- 
numerable host. The tail of the great red dragon drew the 
third part of the stars; three unclean spirits issued from the 
mouths of the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet; the 
great city was divided into three parts by a mighty earth- 
quake; the judgments denounced in chap. vili., ix., con- 
stantly destroyed the third part of their respective objects. 

'* This is Hengstenberg’s view as we understand it. It is slightly modified from 
that of Vitringa, whom Hengstenberg has yet followed in the main. Vitringa says, 
‘* Numerus ecclesia vere est 12, Numerus ecclesiz falsz et corruptz est senarius 6, 
quia duodenarium dividit in duas partes, hoc est, destruit et dissolvit. ... Regnum. 
bestize destruit, quantum in se est, verum regnum Christi Quod ‘autem nume- 
rum hunc bestize Spiritus efferre voluerit tribus senariis, quippe ex senariis monadum, 


decadum, et hecatontadum conflatum, haud dubie ob hanc factum est rationem, ué 
senarium nobis exhiberet in omni sua perfectione.” 
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The signature of the earth appears in the four beasts, symbol- 
ising, according to Hengstenberg, all terrestrial animated 
things,—in the four angels standing on the four corners of the 
earth, holding the four winds,—and in the blood flowing from 
the wine-press by the space of 4 x 4 hundred furlongs. 

Our limits compel us to pass more rapidly over the inter- 
mediate books of Scripture. It will be sufficient to refer to 
some of the more marked examples. In compassing the city 
of Jericho, seven priests, bearing seven trumpets of rams’ 
horns, preceded the ark; they thus marched about the city 
seven days, and on the seventh day seven times. As a magi- 
cal charm, Samson was bound with seven green withs, and 
seven locks of his head were woven with the web. Hannah 
sang, “The barren hath borne seven.” God offered to David 
in punishment for his sin three things,— seven years of famine, 
three months of flight before his enemies, or three days’ pesti- 
lence. Naaman was bidden to wash seven times in Jordan. 
The words of the Lord are as silver purified seven times. To 
Wisdom’s house Solomon assigns seven pillars. Jeremiah fore- 
told a captivity in Babylon for 7 x 10 years, and at its close 
Daniel predicted the advent of Messiah in 7 x 10 weeks of 
years. Matthew divides the interval from Abraham to Christ 
into three periods of twice seven generations each. We read 
of twelve apostles, 7 x 10 disciples, and seven deacons. The 
Saviour spake parables respecting ten virgins, and ten pieces 
of silver, and ten servants, to whom were delivered ten pounds. 
He told Peter that he must forgive his brother not seven times 
merely, but seventy times seven. 

A much more questionable application has been attempted 
of the sacred numbers to the history and chronology of the 
Bible. This has. been done by two entirely different classes of 
men, and with exactly.opposite ends in view. Sceptical writers 
have sought, as a means of bringing the truth of the sacred 
history into question, to show that like the mythologies of the 
heathen, it is built upon certain favourite numbers, and is per- 
vaded by an obvious or concealed uniformity of periods. Mr 
Browne, in his “Ordo Seclorum,” has,on the other hand, sought 
to vindicate the truth and the divinity of the Scripture history 
by this very means, and to show, by a train of numerical rela- 
tions, that “it must be the Lord’s doing, and ought to be mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” 

It is probable, however, that most persons will think neither 
party successful. The occasional occurrence of these particu- 
lar numbers may have been quite casual; there is, at least, no 
need of supposing that God conducted his providence with the 
design of weaving these numbers into it.* Their appearance 

* This seems to be the view of Hoffman in his Weissagung und Erfillung, i. p, 85:. 
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is by no means so uniform as to create the impression of a plan 
consistently pursued. The most remarkable instances which 
have been alleged are the following. The antediluvian gene- 
alogy embraces ten names, of which the seventh, Enoch, and 
the tenth, Noah, have remarkable histories connected with 
them. Abraham, again, is the tenth from Shem. Noah had 
three sons; so had Terah. Jacob had twelve sons; so had 
Ishmael. The life of Moses is divided into three periods of 
uniform length, each forty years. Seven years were spent in 
the conquest of Canaan; seven also in building the temple. 
David reigned forty years ; so did Saul, as we learn from Acts 
xiii. 21, though this is not stated in the Old Testament ; so did 
Solomon. From the exodus to the building of the temple was 
twelve times forty years. Von Bohlen, in his “Genesis,” p. lxiv., 
has succeeded in picking out seventeen forties, either days or 
years, between the first of Genesis and the last of Kings, in a 
period of more than three thousand years. And by the aid of 
forcing and conjectural emendation, a few more may be 
created. Evidently it is only the singling out of these num- 
bers, and bringing them together, which produces the impres- 
sion of any thing unusual. A little ingenuity can do the same 
with any other history. The ages of the American presidents 
exhibit coincidences more striking than any in the sacred his- 
tory, and if these are to be taken as proof of mythical charac- 
ter, the past period of our government must be set down as 
fabulous. Some ingenious person has culled from the life of 
Buonaparte instances to show that the same number recurs 
with surprising frequency in his history. This deserves to be 
added to the proofs by which Whately demonstrated that upon 
sceptical principles the Corsican was a fabulous personage. 
The numbers in the statement of Job’s family and possessions 
form one of the matters in dispute between those who regard 
the book in whole or in part as a moral fiction, and those who 
take it to be a literal narrative. 

A more recondite use of these numbers has of late been 
maintained in the ‘constitution of books, the arrangement of 
verses and sentences, and even the collocation of words. If 
the extreme views of some upon this subject be adopted, it 
would almost seem as though the sacred penmen thought of 
little else but how they might exhibit these numbers with the 
greatest frequency, and to the best advantage. Kurtz insists 
upon the significance of the fact, that ten books of generations 


*¢ Noah was the tenth in order from Adam and Seth, as afterwards Abraham was again 
the tenth in order from Shem. The number ten is in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, as it is in itself by reason of the number of the fingers and toes, 
the number of the natural of man (des menschlich natiirlichen), the number in which 
it finds its termination; whilst seven is the number of divine possibilities and activities, 
and Enoch was accordingly the seventh,” 
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are to be found in Genesis, and he makes this an argument in 
defence of its unity and its Mosaic origin. His view has been 
approved by several able scholars, although we perceive in the 
“Studien und Kritiken” of last year, an article by Tiele in 
opposition to it, in which he urges that the formula, “ These are 
the generations,” &c., occurs eleven and not ten times, and that 
it cannot in all cases be regarded as introducing a fresh section 
of the book. It is not the truth of this view, however, which 
at present concerns us, but only the fact of its having been 
maintained. Bertheau contends that the legislation of the 
three middle books of the Pentateuch is built upon seven groups 
of laws, each containing seven decalogues. It requires some 
application of the higher criticism to exhibit this, and it is not 
defensible in all its rigour. And yet he has developed some 
very interesting coincidences, and such as are deserving of exa- 
mination. The book of Judges, according to the same writer, 
treats of its twelve judges in seven separate sections. He 
divides Proverbs, likewise, into seven parts, each distinguished 
by its separate title, the number being completed by assuming 
that xxii. 17 contains such a title, and that the alphabetical 
structure xxxi. 10-31 renders a title superfluous, The ar- 
rangement of the book of Job, it has been claimed, exhibits an 
application of the sacred numbers. Zullig, whom Hengsten- 
berg follows in this respect, with some little alteration, finds 
the Revelation to consist of seven co-ordinate groups or visions. 

The ten commandments is an undisputed instance of a sig- 
nificant number entering into a composition, and determining 
its form. Some reckon seven beatitudes and seven petitions . 
in the Lord’s prayer, and think the seven parables in Matt. 
xiii. significant. Hengstenberg (Comment. Psalm iv. 2, p. 240), 
finds a mystical import in the number and arrangement of the 
verses in Isa. liii., but either he has miscounted, or we cannot 
arrive at his meaning. The most extended theory of this kind 
is that of the last-named author, who undertakes to show that 
the sacred numbers enter generally into the structure of the 
Psalms, and supply the place of rhyme and measure in the 
poetry of other languages. .He everywhere finds the verses 
thrown into tens and twelves, and sevens, and threes, and fours; 
these, with the aid of elevens (half the number of the Hebrew 
letters) and fives, ought, one would think, to enable him to 
make out a scheme for the most refractory psalm, especially 
as he allows himself the liberty of introducing ones and twos 
to serve in occasional emergencies. If we may judge from 
its reception thus far, this theory is not likely to meet with 
universal acceptance very soon, nor to be considered by many 
besides its author as uncovering the long-buried mystery of 
Hebrew verse. Even Keil, whom we scarcely remember to 
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have seen contradicting his preceptor before, refuses to follow 
him in this. 

A significance in the frequency with which the divine names 
are used in certain psalms is a part of the same theory. Heng- 
stenberg refers to thirty-three psalms, or about one-fifth of the 
whole number, in which he thinks that this is the case. If 
any one will take the trouble to examine the table given by 
Delitzsch,* of the number of divine names occurring in each of 
the psalms, he will discover anything but regularity and evi- 
dence of design. Following the method that Hengstenberg 
did, however,—sometimes adding all the divine names together, 
sometimes reckoning each separately, sometimes counting them 
in part of a psalm, sometimes in the whole, and still again in 
two psalms or even more,—the wonder is not that he found the 
sacred numbers so often, but that he did not find them oftener. 
And among 150 psalms, it is not strange if there should occa- 
sionally be found one, which seems to him who looks at that 
alone to fall in remarkably with the theory. To give the rea- 
der a better idea of the theory in operation, we shall here pre- 
sent the numerical scheme supposed to be found in Psalms 
xxviii. and xxix. These are in the judgment of Hengstenberg 
himself unusually favourable specimens. The first verse of Ps. 
XXViii. is the introduction, the last the conclusion; rejecting 
these there will remain seven verses for the body of the psalm, 
four contain the prayer, three, in the midst of which the name 
Jehovah occurs three times, contain the assurance of being 
heard. In Ps. xxix. two verses are lopped off as introduction, 
and two as conclusion, leaving again seven for the body of the 
psalm; in these the “voice of Jehovah” occurs seven times, 
and Jehovah itself ten times. The sum of the verses in the 
two psalms is twice ten, which just equals the number of times 
that Jehovah occurs in them both. 

The sacred numbers have also been sought elsewhere in the 
collocation of words. The enumeration of the Canaanitish 
nations contains sometimes seven names, once ten. The fact 
that the number more commonly mentioned is six, would to 
some be an argument that the other enumerations were acci- 
dental, to others that they were designed. Seven attributes of 
the Spirit are by many counted in Isa. xi. 2. In the Revela- 
tion groups of three frequently oceur,—e. g., works, labour, 
patience; lightnings, thunderings, voices, &c. Groups of four: 
heaven, earth, sea, and fountains of waters; kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation. Seven: blessing, and glory, and wis- 
dom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might; 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing. If any have time and inclination for such 

* In his Symbole ad Psalmos illustrandos isagogicse, pp. 2, 3. 
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learned trifling, they can find any number more of the same 
sort ‘in the section on the numerosity of the Apocalypse, in 
Stuart’s Commentary, vol. i. pp. 131-150. 






























It was not until this article had been concluded and sent 
to press, that our eye fell upon the closing paragraph in the 
supplementary remarks by Delitzsch, in his “ Exposition of 
Genesis,” p. 412. He there gives the nipeing summary of 
Hoffmann’s views regarding the significance of numbers, as 
communicated to him in writing by his “ dear friend and col- 
league :” “3 ist die Zahl Gottes, sie bedeutet Gott in der 
einheitlichen Geschlossenheit seines wesens; 4 die Zahl der 
Welt, die Welt in der einheitlichen Geschlossenheit ihres Bes- 
tandes; 12 (3x4) die Zahl der Welt Gottes, der Gemeinde; 
7 die Zahl der gittlichen Méglichkeit, das Géttliche in der Man- 
nigfaltigkeit seiner Entfaltung ; 10 die Zahl der menschlichen 
Moglichkeit, das Menschliche in der Mannigfaltigkeit seiner 
Entfaltung ; 70 (7x 10) die gottgeordnete Mannigfaltigkeit 
des Menschlichen; 40 (4 = 10) die weltlich begrenzte Zeit des 
menschen ; 70 (7 x 10) die géttliche bestimmte Zeit des Mens- 
chen; 49 (7 x 7) die Zeit Gottes.” Delitzsch himself ascribes to 
ten the idea of perfection, but modified by its being based upon 
its constituents seven and three:—* Die Zahl 10 bedeutet die 
vollendete Offenbarung Gottes vor sich selbst und nach der Welt 
hin, diesiebenfache Ausstrahlung des in sich selbst Dreifaltigen.” 

In proof of the arrangement of books of Scripture accord- 
ing to significant numbers, he refers to the quintuple division 
of the Pentateuch and of the Psalms, and to the triple divi- 
sion of the second portion of Isaiah, viz., into three sections 
of three discourses each. In the New Testament he alleges, 
and promises at some future time to prove, a quintuple divi- 
sion of one gospel, that of Matthew, and a triple division of 
another, that of John. 











Art. XI1.—Religious Character of Lord Bacon. 


Wuat may have been the religious character of Lord Bacon, 
or whether he had any, may appear to some readers a question 
of very little consequence at the present day. He was the 
father of the inductive philosophy, and he was the degraded 
chancellor of King James. He served his generation and the 
world as a student of Nature; he dishonoured genius and hu- 
manity as a courtier. This is, to most people, 


“The whole amount of that stupendous fame— 
A tale that blends the glory with the shame.” 
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We venture, however, to think it a question of some little in- 
terest, whether the great philosopher was or was not a good 
man. We write for those who believe the prophets; whose 
God is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; whose 
faith peoples the unseen world with the immortal dead; and 
who expect to mingle in personal intercourse with the spirits 
of great men and of just men made perfect. They cannot 
think it an obsolete question, or one ruled out by a literary 
statute of limitations, whether any great light of former ages 
set in the blackness of darkness or not. We feel some per- 
sonal concern in the inquiry, whether when Judas and Lord 
Bacon went each to his own place, they took the same direc- 
tion. As those who profess to be seeking a better country, we 
may take some interest in knowing who of the eminent bene- 
factors of mankind, once resident like us in the City of Des- 
truction, are already dwelling on Mount Zion. It was Pliable 
indeed who asked, “ What company shall we have there?” but 
it was Christian who answered, on the word of the Governor of 
the country, “ There we shall be with seraphim and cherubim, 
—creatures that will dazzle your eyes to look on them. There 
also you shall meet with thousands and tens of thousands that 
have gone before us to that place; none of them are hurtful, but 
loving and holy; every one walking in the sight of God, and 
standing in his presence with acceptance for ever.” 

But on this subject, so far as Lord Bacon is concerned, no 
one has thought it worth while to attempt satisfying our curi- 
osity. Bacon the philosopher, Bacon the fawning courtier 
and the corrupt judge, has furnished matter for large com- 
ment. Bacon, in the only character that is of any moment to 
him now,—as a man, a sinner, a penitent,—has been allowed'to 
pass without notice. History and criticisms have delighted to 
dwell upon his relations to science; his relations to God have 
not been thought worthy of attention, even by biography. No 
auto-record has let us into the secresy of his soul. No con- 
temporaneous hand thought it important to tell us how he 
walked before God, or how he met his end. The most the 
world knows of him, it has learned from the bitter couplet of 
Pope ; and since that barbed shaft struck him a century ago, 
more noticably still since the accomplished hand of a modern 
reviewer has stretched him on the ground, every passer-by- 
feels entitled to spurn him; and making an apologetic bow to 
his genius, gives an unsparing kick at his character. His 
fate has been to have “the morals blackened, though the 
writings scape ;” to be at once exalted to heaven, and thrust 
down to hell. . 

We are not about to undertake the canonization of Lord 
Bacon; we shall not try to set him on the same platform with 
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those ninety and nine which went not astray ; still less to class 
him with the great religious lights of the world, who had as 
much less genius as they had more faith. But we think there 
is something remaining for that posterity which he left the 
guardian of his memory to doin his behalf. It is worth show- 
ing that there was more of Lord Bacon than brilliancy of in- 
tellect and meanness of character; that there is at least as 
much evidence of his repentance and salvation, as of that of 
the crowned scholar, his only peer in the realm of thought, 
who also dragged the robes of genius in the dirt, and whom 
yet the church would not willingly consign to infamy. 

In estimating the character of Lord Bacon, we cannot leave 
out of view, with any justice, the circumstances of his early 
life. There are men who, starting from unfavourable posi- 
tions, choose out a career of ambition, and school themselves 
in the art to rise. Bacon seemed born a courtier. 

“ At his birth 
Nature and fortune joined to make him great,” 

He was the son of a favourite Lord Keeper of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The all-powerful Burleigh was his uncle by marriage. 
His cousin, Robert Cecil, was early started in the road to dis- 
tinction, and Elizabeth rendered his destiny inevitable, by pro- 
nouncing him in his boyhood her little Lord Chancellor. 

Experience teaches us that early impressions have often a 
decisive influence in fixing the character of the mind and the 
direction of its aims for after life. A father’s example, the 
tone of his familiar conversation, the character and position of 
his friends, the subjects that seem most to interest them, or 
even the casual remarks they let fall, frequently result in de- 
ciding the subsequent pursuits of a child, and the spirit in 
which they are followed. A passing remark at the fireside 
makes of that unnoticed child, apparently occupied with his 
playthings or his books, a future statesman, soldier, or divine. 

We may easily imagine the sort of company to which the 
promising younger son of the Lord Keeper would be sometimes 
shown at Gorhambury, and the kind of conversation to which 
he would be an eager listener. Walsingham would be there, 
talking like a great minister, as he was, of the business of the 
court, and not forgetting, like a good man, to throw in some 
reflections on the transcendent value of things unseen and 
eternal. The great Burleigh would sometimes bring his learned 
lady to pass a night at her sister’s ; and unbending from the 
solemn dignity of his official manners, would ask of his hope- 
ful nephew’s progress at Trinity College, and how he agreed 
with worthy Dr Whitgift. At these times, too, Robert Cecil 
would be there—a forward, conceited, disagreeable youth—to 
talk largely of his prospects at court, and engage in country 
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sports with Francis; not always ended, we imagine, without 
a scuffle and a bloody nose. The conversation would turn on 
vacant posts, and important claimants urging their pretensions 
at court, whom Elizabeth, according to her usual policy, was 
keeping long in suspense. His lordship would repeat with 
some glee the good pun he had lately made her Majesty on 
the subject. “Madam,” said he, “you do well to let suitors stay; 
for I shall tell you, Bis dat, qui cito dat,—if you grant them 
speedily, they will come again the sooner.” Young Bacon 
would lay this up against the time when, under the operation 
of the same rule, he came to know “ what hell it is in suing 
long to bide.” Or the Earl of Leicester might pay a compli- 
mentary visit with his splendid retinue,—a fascinating instance, 
in the eyes of Francis, of a successful courtier’s advancement ; 
and when the Earl would ask Sir Nicholas his opinion of two 
persons whom the Queen seemed to think well of, with what 
a hearty laugh the fat old Lord Keeper would reply,—‘ My 
lord, the one is a grave counsellor; the other is a proper young 
man, and so he will be, as long as he lives.” Or the queen 
herself, on some royal progress, would rest a while at Gorham- 
bury, and struck with the simplicity and moderation of the 
establishment, would say, ‘‘ My lord, what a little house you 
have gotten.” To which the high functionary, with the prompt 
felicity of a practised courtier, would return, “ Not so, madam, 
but it is you that have made me too great for my house.” 

Such were some of the scenes and incidents that must have 
helped to mould the temper of Francis Bacon. All his ideas 
of success and honour were connected with court favour. His 
earliest associations must have tended to fix this impression 
in his mind ; and old Sir Nicholas did not fail to cherish it, by 
giving him an early introduction to the politician’s Gradus ad 
Parnassum. He sent him while still a boy to study diplomacy 
with Sir Amyas Paulet, in France. In short, he had but one 
course to pursue. No rustic who holdeth the plough, and 
glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, and is oceupied in 
their labours, whose talk is of bullocks, is more fatally des- 
tined, as the Son of Sirach thought, to obscurity, than Bacon 
was destined by example, education, rivalry, patronage, and 
the promise of rare talent, to a life in courts. 

For all this he was not to blame. We sometimes hear 
Bacon reproached for descending from the watch-tower of phi- 
losophy to join in the struggle for place and power; but in 
fact, he was entered a student of politics before he had taken 
his first lesson in science. He had the example of his father 
and of his uncle to encourage him ; he had the competition of 
his ill-natured cousin to provoke him; he had the conscious- 
ness of uncommon powers to bear him on; he was surrounded 
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by politicians, not by men of science; the only avenue of dis- 
tinction for a man of peaceful pursuits seemed to lie by the 
court; and the only way to climb the ladder of court favour, 
was unbounded adulation and unceasing importunity. In 
suing for office and promotion, ingratiating himself with the 
favourite, and flattering the powerful, Bacon only took the 
beaten road to success ; the path that Coke, and Egerton, and 
the Cecils, had not disdained to travel ; the path that Williams 
and Ellesmere, and the series of attorney-generals and lord 
chancellors, travelled afterwards. Even the high spirit of Sir 
Henry Yelverton struggled with but partial success, and that 
to his own ruin, against the general current of servility. 

If Francis Bacon, then, was destined to the court, as was 
unavoidable under the circumstances, it is not strange that he 
very early clothed himself with adulation. The haughty despo- 
tism of the Tudors reduced all their subjects nearly to the same 
level, making the spirit and language of a slave no singular 
dishonour ; and the inordinate personal vanity of the two 
whom Bacon served, encouraged the most shameful excess of 
flattery. No subject of Luggnogg crawling towards the throne, 
licked the dirt of the presence-chamber with more obsequious 
homage than did the courtiers of Elizabeth and James. To 
tell the most extravagant lies to their faces about the personal 
charms of the one, and the inspired wisdom of the other, was 
the daily usage of soldiers, scholars, and churchmen. It is 
humiliating, doubtless, to read such things now, but none of 
them seem to have blushed at their own degradation. It was 
the common conventional falsehood of the court. 

But we are to remember, that in addition to all the influ- 
ences he shared as belonging to that servile and sycophantic 
age, his own spirit had been most carefully broken and sub- 
dued by a course of royal training. For years he waited in 
vain for one crumb of favour from the court, constantly put 
off, snubbed, and discouraged; he saw others, his inferiors in 
merit and title, preferred to places to which all the world says 
the Earl of Essex named him. When he considered “the 
obscureness of his successful competitors, he concluded with 
himself that no man ever read a more exquisite disgrace;” so 
that he had resolved “to retire himself with a couple of men 
to Cambridge, and there spend his life in studies and contem- 
plations, without looking back.” He thought the probation 
which required him tolerare jugum in juventute sud, had lasted 
long enough; and when, changing his hand, he attempted once 
to play the patriot, he got a fright from the imperious daugh- 
ter of Henry that completely cured him of that taste. 

The influence of such treatment upon a mind taught to look 
forward to advancement at court as the one thing desirable, 
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ean scarcely be misunderstood. If it did not wholly alienate 
and disgust, it would lead to a more diligent practice of all 
the methods of success. Office is the prize to be achieved,— 
rem, quoguo modo rem. One degree of importunity and adula- 
tion has failed; a lower prostration may perhaps be effectual. 
A discerning princess will not always be negligent of merit; 
powerful relations will relax in the vigilance of their jealousy; 
more favoured rivals will at length be provided for, and will 
cease to obstruct the rays of royal favour. Patience, humility, 
and usefulness, will one day lay a successful claim to reward, 
and, meanwhile, everything is to be forborne which may stand 
in the way of promotion. 

These considerations, it must be further acknowledged, had 
a material to work upon naturally open to their influence. 
The tempers of men differ as widely as their genius. If some 
are sanguine and bold, others are as naturally timid, pliable, 
and easily discouraged. And it is by no means a general rule, 
that the highest mental and the highest moral qualities are 
found united in the same subject. The man of genius is not 
always the heir of resolute courage or high spirit; nor have 
the pursuits of scholars any certain tendency to nurse the 
sterner or more magnanimous virtues. It should be thought 
nothing strange, then, if the philosopher and student, produced 
on the stage where adventurers, soldiers, and divines, were 
vieing in the race of adulation, should, however above the 
throng in intellect, be their partner in baseness. Have we 
not warrant to say that the man of books, turned office-seeker 
and courtier, is more likely to be pliant, adulatory, and ma- 
nageable, than others of his trade,—and this notwithstanding 
the Christian or the clerical character? 

To Bacon, nature, however bountiful, had not given quite 
“every virtue under heaven.” To his capacious understand- 
ing, he united a liberal and humane temper. He had nothing 
of the coarse violence or narrow parsimony that disgraced his 
great law-rival. He had nothing of the mean jealousy of able 
men, that made the Cecils studiously suppress and discourage 
merit. He had nothing of the fierce ecclesiastical bigotry of 
his old tutor, Whitgift. But he had also nothing of the bold 
and generous spirit of Raleigh and of Essex. He was a man 
of peace,—a man of books and contemplation; and when na- 

. ture showered her endowments upon him, courage and magna- 
nimity stuck at the bottom of the cornucopia. This was his 
misfortune,—the weak point in his defences through which 
trouble and disgrace broke in upon him. But this defect, we 
suppose, is scarcely to be imputed to him asa crime. Courage, 
hopefulness, and magnanimity, are no more to be required of 
every man, than the beauty of Alcibiades or the strength of 
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Milo. Yet it was only the want of these qualities, in the cir- 
cumstances of the age, that covered the name of Bacon with 
dishonour,—that made him slavish as a courtier, timid and 
unfaithful as a friend, pliant as an official, open to gifts which 
stained his reputation, though they never perverted his soul 
to injustice, profuse and careless in prosperity, abject and un- 
manly in affliction. 

Unless we mistake, an unfavourable influence on the dignity 
of Bacon’s character was exerted even by his reverent study of 
the Scriptures. The sacred Scriptures, taken together, con- 
tain the sum of all wisdom for the life that now is, and for the 
life that is to come. Yet it can scarcely be doubted that 
there may be a too faithful study of detached parts of them. 
This is one of the very errors against which Lord Bacon has 
warned us as likely to warp the mind from truth; it is the 
idolum specus under one of the forms enumerated,—viz., lectio 
librorum, et auctoritatis corum quos quisque colit et miratur. Yet 
into this error, so far as the Scriptures are concerned, Bacon 
apparently fell. The Book of Proverbs seems to have been 
his favourite gospel, and those parts of it especially which 
have an economical and political bearing. The profound wis- 
dom of these venerable maxims may well have recommended 
them to a seeker after truth. The shrewd counsels to the poli- 
tician, the cautious, prudential line marked out for the states- 
man, the reverence for kings, may no less have recommended 
them to the seeker after greatness. No one, certainly, who 
will take the whole Book of Proverbs as his guide will be in 
any danger of going astray in the pursuit of happiness. The 
great truths which serve as a corrective for ambition and 
worldliness are so strongly brought out, that the fool need not 
err therein, to say nothing of the philosopher. Often and re- 
verently as our attention is turned towards the prince, it is 
directed with much more impressiveness and frequency to the 
Lord; and the morality of the prudential maxims, though 
cautious, is always sound. _ 

In this respect, as in others, the Book of Proverbs asserts 
its canonicity above the Book of Eeclesiasticus. The aphorisms 
in the latter, bearing on the relation of man to God, are not 
less forcible and sublime than those of the former. But the 
morality of the book is perceptibly of a lower grade. It is 
shrewd, practical, smacking of deep experience, but worldly. 
There is a sly and selfish air about it. The fox thrusts his head 
out of the hole, where we saw before the sagacious but honest 
countenance of the beaver. ‘“ My Grandfather,” we fear, dwelt 
in the town of Carnal-policy. “Get thyself the love of the con- 
gregation, quoth he, and bow thy head to a great man,—sepa- 
rate thyself from thine enemies, and take heed of thy friends. 
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As near as thou canst, guess at thy neighbour, and consult 
with the wise. Be not slow to visit the sick, for that shall 
make thee to be beloved. My son, let tears fall down over the 
dead, and begin to lament as if thou hadst suffered great harm 
thyself; weep bitterly and make great moan, and that for a 
day or two, lest thou be evil spoken of ; and then comfort thy- 
self for thy heaviness.” ; 

The same characteristic difference appears even in the family 
and table maxims. Solomon is content to say on these sub- 
jects: “ The rod and reproof give wisdom; but a child left to 
himself bringeth his mother to shame. Correct thy son and he 
shall give thee rest; yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul, 
When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider diligently what 
is before thee; and put a knife to thy throat if thou be aman 
given to appetite. Be not desirous of his dainties, for they are 
deceitful meat.” Upon this our respectable old friend improves 
as follows: ‘“ Cover thy child, and he shall make thee afraid; 
play with him, and he will bring thee to heaviness, Laugh not 
with him, lest thou have sorrow with him, and lest thou gnash 
thy teeth in the end. Give him no liberty in his youth, and wink 
not at his follies. Bow down his neck while he is young, and 
beat him on the sides while he is a child lest he wax stubborn.” 
On the other topic he discourses like a master of etiquette, 
winding up with a dietetic climax worthy of Galen himself: 
“ Eat as it becometh a man those things which are set before 
thee; and devour not, lest thou be hated. Leave off first for 
manners’ sake; and be not insatiable, lest thou offend. A very 
little is sufficient for a man well nurtured. ..... And if thou 
hast been forced to eat, arise, go forth, vomit, and thou shalt 
have rest.” We think it no great loss to any congregation of 
faithful men, that the Son of Sirach is no longer listened to for 
instruction in life and morals, any more than for confirmation 
of doctrine. 

The economical maxims of Solomon, it must at the same 
time be admitted, superior as they are to those of Ecclesias- 
ticus, contain a discipline which, if too exclusively resorted to, 
would be likely to form a somewhat disagreeable character,— 
a character of very little amiable impulse, and much politic 
management. With these the cautious and apprehensive tem- 
per of Bacon would seem to have taken up as his statesman’s 
‘manual. He could not hear too much of the wisdom, the in- 
scrutability, the formidableness of kings. It seemed to justify 
the intense loyalty with which he regarded the Lord’s anointed. 
Take, for instance, the first example he gives from the Pro- 
verbs (De Aug. viii. 2) of rules for our guidance in particular 
circumstances: Doctrina de sparsis occasionibus— Mollis responsio 

Jrangit iram. The only application he makes of this is to the 
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case of a culprit servant and angry sovereign. Thus, Solomon, 
in such a case, recommends two things: First, that an answer 
be given ; second, that it be a soft answer. The first head 
includes three cautions: 1. To beware of a sulky and contu- 
macious silence; 2. To avoid hesitating or asking time; 3. Ac- 
tually to make a reply; that is, not merely an acknowledgment 
and submission to mercy, but an explanation and defence. 
The second.head is, that the answer be humble; not too con- 
fident or spirited. . 
A more elaborate commentary is given on Eccles. x. 4: Si 
spiritus potestatem habentis ascenderit super te, locum tuum n: 
dimiseris: quia curatio faciet cessare magna peccata. We are 
here taught how to conduct when fallen under displeasure of 
the king. The precept is twofold: First, that the offender 
should not desert his post; secondly, that he make the most 
diligent use of all remedies appropriate to his political dis- 
temper. It is not unusual for afflicted officials, sometimes from 
pride, sometimes from fear, and sometimes from an ostenta- 
tion of humility, to withdraw from the discharge of their public 
functions, and even to tender their resignations. Solomon, 
with good cause, disapproves of this method of cure; for, in 
the first place, it operates to publish the disgrace,—thus en- 
couraging enemies and disheartening friends; secondly, the 
wrath which might otherwise have subsided of its own accord 
becomes more seated, and inclines to complete the ruin it has 
begun; and finally, such withdrawal savours of resentment and 
disloyalty, and adds the mischief of suspicion to the mischief 
of hate. The proper remedies are such as these: First, To 
guard, above all things, against showing, whether from dul- 
ness or pride, too little sensibility under the affliction; let the 
countenance be schooled not to a sulky sadness, but to a grave 
and judicious melancholy; repress any accustomed vivacity in 
the transaction of business; and get some friend to draw rea- 
sonable attention to the depth of your distress. Secondly, 
Keep at a cautious distance from anything that may rub the 
old sore, or lead the great offended to lash you in the presence 
of others. Thirdly, Take every occasion to be useful, both by 
way of displaying your anxiety to atone for the fault, and of 
suggesting how excellent a servant will be lost by your dis- 
missal. Fourthly, Shift the blame sagaciously on to some one 
else’s shoulders, or insinuate that your intentions, at least, were 
good; or divert, attention to the maliciousness of those who 
played the informer and exaggerated the fault, And, finally, 
Keep your eyes wide open, and watch the progress of the cure. 
These were excellent studies for a courtier. With such 
meditations in the closet, we need not wonder at the practice 
of the life. There the broad comment makes the text too plain. 
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It is a question of great interest how far it is to be expected 
that true piety will change the original elements of a man’s 
character. Since there is none righteous, no, not one, the 
tempers of all need to undergo a radical change. Every con- 
gregation is but a synod of the vices and weaknesses of our 
nature, where depravity, in its more imposing or its more ab- 
ject forms, comes in, half-subdued or half-masked, to sit in the 
pulpit and the pews. The gospel comes in its power to per- 
sons of very opposite moral qualities—to one man of a high- 
toned, generous, and self-respecting spirit; to another whom 
nature and education have made cautious, calculating, and 
mean. A genuine conversion changes the relations of each of 
them to God. It abates the proud, unbending impenitence of 
the one—the slavish fear and hate of the other. It begins to 
approximate the two characters, from their opposite poles, to- 
wards a common centre. But though, as respects the attitude 
of their hearts towards God, old things have passed away, yet 
the men remain characteristically as they were before. The 
grace of God has taught one of them humility; but it has not 
extinguished the customary loftiness of his sentiments and 
spirit. He remains as a Christian a man of high, generous, 
sensitive feelings; and the sin that easily besets him all his 
life is an inclination to self-reliance and pride. It has inspired 
the other with a noble ambition, but it has not elevated him 
into a hero; he remains what long habit has made him, a man 
of cautious and sordid mind. No observing man will entertain 
the least doubt that there are persons of genuine piety who, 
from infelicities of nature and education, will for ever remain 
narrow-minded, cold-hearted, and abject. The most candid 
and charitable reader, we venture to say, has cases in his view, 
where a piety which he dare not question is united to a natu- 
ral temper the exhibitions of which stumble and distress him. 

This line of remark, it may be said, is betraying Christianity 
for the sake of an individual. ‘ You do well to show that a man 
may be of base and abject temper, and a very good Christian 
notwithstanding.’ But what greater difficulty, we ask, is there 
in this case than in that of the opposite vices? No one will 
think it dishonouring to the gospel to admit the union of piety 
with the less glaring and offensive developments of pride; with 
fastidiousness of taste; with a certain social exclusiveness; 
with a high and sensitive honour; or with the love of unne- 
cessary expensiveness in dress and equipage. Yet these are, 
at least, as far removed from the Christian temper as vices 
towards which we are far less tolerant. God hates pride, we 
may believe, as much as baseness. The latter is not farther 
removed from Christian humility, than the former is from an 
allowable Christian decorum. Nay, it bears a resemblance to 
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those virtues which are everywhere insisted on in the gospel 
as of fundamental necessity, without which we cannot enter 
the kingdom of God; while the former, in all its shapes and 
modifications, is everywhere resisted, assailed, and trampled 
on as the deadliest sin of man, and the condemnation of the 
devil. It is only through that false medium which pride has 
generated, that we look with less disgust on rampant than on 
reptile vices. 

We must not forget, in our judgment of Bacon, the back- 
ground of brilliant qualities against which his faults are re- 
liéved. He appears the meanest, chiefly because he was the 
brightest of mankind. It is 


* As darkly painted on that crimson sky,” 


that his selfishness and timidity stand out with such shocking 
distinctness. Other men, of inferior gifts, could be signally 
imperfect, and their faults fail to divert attention from their 
excellences. There are spots on Mars, as well as on Hype- 
rion. But the dead fly is offensive in proportion to the pre- 
ciousness of the ointment. The flaw which passes unnoticed 
on a crystal ruins a diamond. Similiter in viris singulari vir- 
tute preditis, minima queque vitia statim in oculos et sermones 
hominum incurrunt, et censura perstringuntur graviori; que in 
hominibus mediocribus, aut omnino laterent, aut veniam facile 
impetrarent. Erasmus could be selfish, time-serving, and false 
to his convictions of truth; but these things scarce awaken 
any positive aversion towards one who so pleasantly confesses 
his own weakness, and makes us laugh so heartily at that of 
others. Cranmer’s spots seldom attract attention on the mild 
neutral tint of his character. We willingly forget that Addi- 
son was ever jealous, vindictive, or bibulous. Few persons 
feel their admiration of Sir Thomas More lessened at recollect- 
ing, that he could apply his own arm to the lever which was rack- 
ing asunder the limbs of a beautiful and accomplished heretic. 

We are now prepared to remark, that Lord Bacon’s faults, 
great as they were, were not such as to be inconsistent with 
the idea of a genuine piety. He is chargeable with no pro- 
faneness, irreverence, or bodily excess; vices from which he 
was far removed. He practised no dishonesty or fraud. He 
was not unmerciful or oppressive. He was not covetous. But 
he indulged, according to the fashion of the age, in excessive 
adulation of his sovereign. When he could not save his friend 
and benefactor, he had not heroism enough to drown with 
him. He struggled to the surface; and to aid his rise, even 
planted his feet on the breast of the sinking suicide. 


“Tt was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it.” 
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Absorbed in philosophy and politics, he paid no attention to 
. domestic economy, and suffered a lavish expenditure, which 
dug a pit for his fall. To repair his wasted fortunes, he 
accepted gifts, as other chancellors had done before him, sup- 
posing them to be only free-will offerings after judgment ren- 
dered. Only one or two of them seem to have been received, 
in any sense, pendente lite; and like his predecessors, he might 
have passed unscourged, had he not happened to fall on evil 
days. He exercised his functions at a time when enormous 
abuses had roused the spirit of the Commons, and rendered re- 
dress and a victim unavoidable. His misfortune was to be in 
the way when the ruin fell. Justice could not strike at the 
real authors of the abuses under which the nation groaned,— 
James and his favourite. It made an example, the highest it 
could reach, of one by whose corruption no man was wronged 
in property or in person. The vulture rapacity of Buckingham 
and his creatures raised the storm;—the bolt fell on the head 
of Bacon. 
“ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbis.” 

All this, to be sure, is saying but little. Multitudes of men 
have no vices inconsistent with the idea of piety, who yet are 
not pious. Bacon, certainly, might have been very superior, 
as he was, in the tone of his morals, and the exhibition of 
Christian feeling, to most men about courts, and yet have 
come short of the kingdom of heaven. There is a positive 
side to the question, however, as well as a negative. If the 
great man whose character we are contemplating ever found 
peace in believing, it was only through the same course of ex- 
perience with all other sinners,—through a genuine conviction 
of guilt, a. hearty repentance, and an evangelical faith. At 
what period in his life he may have been the subject of this 
experience, we cannot tell. If before his fall, the cares of this 
world and the lust of other things, had perhaps choked the 
word, and rendered it unfruitful; and then his affliction came 
upon him as a part of that fatherly correction secured for the 
people of God when they forsake his law. If after his fall, it 
was the blessed fruit of mortified ambition; the bitter medi- 
cine that brought healing to the soul; the grievous chastise- 
ment that wrought the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

We incline to the latter opinion. Bacon was a man of con- 
templative and serious mind; conversant with the Scriptures 
and with religious truth; and accustomed, according to the 
style of that age, to the use of a sort of religious dialect. But 
there is nothing remaining of a probable date earlier than his 
degradation that indicates deep religious feeling. If God 
wrought out his designs of mercy toward that great soul 
which he had endowed with such rare gifts, by humiliating 
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providences, prostrating his pride, and bringing him into the 
dust, it is only what eternity will reveal, as the course by 
which he has brought many other sons to glory. ‘‘ God, be- 
fore his Son that bringeth mercy, sent his servant, the trum- 
peter of repentance, to level every high hill, to prepare the 
way before him, making it smooth and straight. Christ never 
comes before his way-maker hath laid even the heart with 
sorrow and repentance. Not only knowledge, but also every 
other gift which we call the gift of fortune, have power to 
puff up earth. Afflictions only level these molehills of pride, 
plough the heart, and make it fit for wisdom to sow her seed, 
and for grace to bring forth her increase. Happy is that man, 
therefore, that is thus wounded, to be cured; thus broken, to 
be made straight.”* 

Especially towards the wise, mighty, and noble, who have 
been called,—men whose chief temptation and danger lay in 
their prosperity and self-confidence,—it is probable this has 
been the common method of grace. It was needful to show 
that their prosperity was but a reed, and their confidence a 
dream, before they could be brought to God, as their only 
satisfying portion. Multitudes in heaven, and on the way to 
heaven, have blessed the kind severity that stripped them of 
their earthly comforts, and blasted their cherished hopes,— 


“That forced their conscience to a stand. 
And brought their wandering souls to God.” 


The “Theological Remains,” so called, of Lord Bacon, mostly 
bear internal evidence of being the work of his last years. The 
exceptions are the tracts on Church Controversies, and Paci- 
fication of the Church, which were offered to King James in 
the opening of his reign. Upon these we shall not remark: 
our object being to illustrate, not the opinions, but the cha- 
racter of the author. They breathe a spirit of moderation 
and charity, kindred to that of the best British reformers. 
The undervaluing of mere ceremonies, the tenderness towards 
those “calling for reformation,” and towards churches under 
a different regimen, and the zeal for sound, intelligent preach- 
ing and practical religion, honourably distinguish him from 
the bigots of that and of subsequent ages. These were lessons 
he never learned from Whitgift. 

But it is when we turn to the devotional pieces of Lord 
Bacon, that he appears unambiguously invested with the 
“highest style of man.” They are few and brief; but such 
that quantity would not enhance conviction. It is the pro- 
found knowledge of Christian experience, the deep humility, 
the justification of God in his judgments, the filial temper of 

* Bacon: “ An Expostulation to the Lord Chief Justice Coke.” 
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soul, and the hearty reception of the whole gospel system, 
‘that expresses the genuine penitent. The prayer entitled “A 
Prayer or Psalm, made by the Lord Bacon, Chancellor of 
England,” for pathetic beauty of expression, is second to no- 
thing of the kind but the penitential psalms of David. We 
cannot refrain from quoting this entire:— 


“A Prayer or Psalm, §c. 


‘ Most precious Lord God, my merciful Father from my youth up; 
my Creator, my Redeemer, my Comforter: Thou, O Lord, soundest 
and searchest the depths and secrets of all hearts; thou acknowledgest 
the upright of heart; thou judgest the hypocrite; thou ponderest men’s 
thoughts and doings as in a balance; thou measurest their intentions 
as with a line: vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid from thee. 

“* Remember, O Lord, how thy servant hath walked before thee; 
remember what I have first sought, and what hath been principal in 
my intentions. I have loved thy assemblies; I have mourned for the 
divisions of thy church; I have delighted in the brightness of thy 
sanctuary. This vine which thy right hand hath planted in this na- 
tion, I have ever prayed unto thee that it might have the first and the 
latter rain; and that it might stretch her branches to the seas and to 
the floods. The state and bread of the poor and oppressed have been 
precious in mine eyes; I have hated all cruelty and hardness of heart ; 
I have, though in a despised meed, procured the good of all men. If 
any have been my enemies, I thought not of them; neither hath the 
sun almost set upon my displeasure, ‘but I have been as a dove free 
from superfluity of maliciousness. Thy creatures have been my books, 
but thy Scriptures much more ; I have sought thee in the courts, fields, 
and groves, but I have found thee in thy temples. 

*‘ Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousands my transgres- 
sions ; but thy sanctifications have remained with me, and my heart, 
through thy grace, hath been an unquenched coal upon thine altar. 
O Lord, my strength, I have, since my youth, met with thee in all my 
ways, by thy fatherly compassions, by thy comfortable chastisements, 
by thy most visible providence. As thy favours have increased upon 
me, so have thy corrections; so as thou hast been always near me, O 
Lord; and ever as my worldly blessings were exalted, so secret darts 
from thee have pierced me; and when I have ascended before men, I 
have descended in humiliation before thee. And now, when I thought 
most of peace and honour, thine hand is heavy upon me, and hath 
humbled me according to thy former loving-kindness, keeping me still 
in thy fatherly school, not as a bastard, but as achild. Just are thy 
judgments upon me for my sins, which are more in number than the 
sands of the sea, but have no proportion to thy mercies; for what are 
the sands of the sea?—earth, heavens, and all, these are nothing to 
thy mercies. Besides my innumerable sins, I confess before thee that 
I am a debtor to thee for the gracious talent of thy gifts and graces, 
which I have neither put into a napkin, nor put it, as I ought, to ex- 
changers, where it might have made best profit, but misspent it in 
things for which I was least fit. So I may truly say, my soul hath 
been a stranger in the course of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto 
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me, O Lord, for my Saviour’s sake, and receive me into thy bosom, or 
guide me in thy ways.” 

These are worthy to be the last strains of that almost in- 
spired harp; Divini hominis tanquam cycnea vow et oratio. His 
day, which had been darkened with such a fearful gloom, was 
now shining again with a moderated lustre towards its close. 
The storm subsides. The clouds lift a little above the hori- 
zon; a brief radiance, a fragment of a broken rainbow, the 
sun’s rim dips, and is gone—“ at one stride comes the dark.” 
True to the last to his investigation of nature, Bacon, struck 
with some thought respecting the preservation of bodies, 
stopped, while riding towards London,—attended with his own 
hands to the experiment, which was performed with snow,—and 
in the operation contracted his death-cold. He was sixty-six . 
years of age,—five years old, to use his own phrase, “in misery,” 
and had arrived at the appointed bound which he could not 
pass. He took refuge in the house of the Earl of Arundel, 
which was near, and after a week’s illness, of which we have 
no record, expired. The last glimpse we catch of him is here; 
a brief letter to his absent host, written apparently under the 
impression that the crisis of his danger was past. He says he 
had come near losing his life, as Pliny the elder did, from too 
great devotion to philosophy. Religious sentiments were 
scarcely to be expected in a brief note of this kind, nor are 
they found. He was not now to think of death for the first 
time; he had often meditated upon it before, and found it the 
least of evils. He “ had not made love to the continuance of 
days, but to the goodness of them;” and without wishing for 
death, referred himself calmly “ to that hour which the great 
Dispenser of all things had appointed” him. He maintained 
these among other “ Paradoxes,” that a Christian’s “ death 
makes not an end of him. His Advocate, his Surety, shall be 
his Judge; his mortal part shall become immortal; what was 
sown in corruption and defilement, shall be raised in incorrup- 
tion and glory; and a finite creature shall possess an infinite 
happiness.” It was leaning on this staff, we doubt not, that 
he walked through the valley of the shadow of death, and 
feared no evil. 

The absence of any account of Lord Bacon’s last hours, is a 
loss we cannot sufficiently lament. Did all men abandon fallen 
greatness at the last hour, in this as in other instances? Wh 
was there no good Griffith, to “tell us how he died?” Where 
was Dr Rawley, his lordship’s chaplain? Or did he suppose 
that posterity would not require, at his hands, even the slightest 
mention of the way his great master spake and acted in quit- 
ting life? And “his very good friend, Mr George Herbert,” 
to whom he dedicated his versions of the Psalms—gentle and 
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holy George Herbert, where was he? Might he not have found 
time during the six years that he survived the Chancellor, to 
paint his character and end? Something of the kind there 
may have been among those private papers of his, which, as 
worthy Izaak says, ‘“‘were destroyed at Hingham House by the 
late rebels, and so lost to posterity.” In the meantime we can 
only know, that 


“ His overthrow heaped happiness upon him, 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself 
And found the blessedness of being little; 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God.” 


And so pass to thy grave, thou great crushed and contrite 
spirit! For thee, also, there was Balm in Gilead, and a Phy- 
sician there. Thou, too, hast taught us, that though Know- 


ledge is great, and Faith is great, yet the greatest of these is 
Charity. 








